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E.  M.  C. 


PREFACE. 

HPHE  following  Essay  obtained  the  Prince  Consort 
Prize  and  the  Seeley  Medal  in  1900.  Since 
then  by  the  kindness  of  the  Electors  it  has  been  in 
parts  cut  down  and  in  some  places  added  to.  Its 
method  requires  some  explanation.  With  a  subject 
touching  upon  the  intricate  threads  of  European 
history  for  roughly  three  quarters  of  a  century,  know- 
ledge throughout  at  first  hand  was  impossible  in  so 
small  a  compass.  The  plan  adopted  was  therefore 
to  obtain,  so  far  as  may  be,  first-hand  information  for 
the  occasions  in  which  the  Stuart  House  came  pro- 
minently forward  in  the  diplomacy  and  wars  of  the 
time.  For  the  rest,  I  have  tried  to  show  how  far 
the  great  Courts  of  Europe  were  busy  in  differeut 
parts  of  the  Continent,  in  order  to  explain  why  they 
made  use  of  the  fallen  dynasty  at  the  particular 
times  that  they  did.  But  this  has  required  the  use 
of  well-known  authorities  rather  than  original  work. 
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These  chapters  are  however  only  the  links  connect- 
ing the  Stuart  crises. 

The  chief  authority  upon  which  the  Essay  is 
based  is  the  Gualterio  Manuscripts  at  the  British 
Museum.  An  Appendix  gives  typical  extracts  from 
them. 

I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  thanks  for  advice 
and  criticism  throughout  to  Lord  Acton,  who  first 
suggested  the  Gualterio  Manuscripts  and  many  of 
the  other  books  quoted ;  to  Mr  Figgis  of  St  Catha- 
rine's College,  who  revised  my  proof-sheets  for  me 
and  made  many  valuable  suggestions ;  to  Dr  Braun- 
holtz  of  King's  College  for  correcting  the  Italian  of 
the  Appendix,  and  to  my  cousin  Dr  Barclay  Head 
for  much  kindness  during  the  time  I  spent  at  the 
British  Museum. 


EMMANUEL  COLLEGE,  May,  1901. 
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CORRIGENDA. 


p.  9,  half  way  down  the  page — "  To  their  strength  or  weakness 
was  largely  due  the  successes"  should  be  "  were  largely  due." 

p.  15.     Title—"  The  Importance  of  the  Fall  of  James  II.  1660— 
1668"  should  be  "W6Q—1688," 

p.  49,  line  3.— "3."  should  be  "4." 


THE  FALLEN  STUARTS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

ROMANCE  has  always  cast  its  halo  over  the  fallen 
House  of  Stuart.  The  attempts  at  its  restoration 
have  been  thought  exciting  but  disconnected.  Yet 
in  reality  they  are  but  links  in  the  long  chain  of 
cause  and  effect  which  the  history  of  the  Continent 
was  forging  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Some  of  these  links  are  more  noticeable 
than  others.  James  II's  ill-fated  expedition  to  Ire- 
land in  1689,  1690,  and  the  famous  rebellions  of 
1715  and  1745  are  specially  important.  Yet  there 
were  others  less  well-known.  And  for  more  than 
sixty  years  after  the  flight  of  James  II  the  exiled 
House  was  the  one  element  of  danger  to  England 
which  was  constant. 

From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the  Peace 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  is  a  short  century  (1660-1748). 
During  this  period  European  policy  revolved  round 
the  Balance  of  Power  under  three  different  aspects 
— that  on  land,  that  of  the  sea,  and  that  of  religion. 
These  three  aspects  varied  in  importance.  The 
question  of  power  on  land  was  the  greatest,  and  to 
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the  Continental  nations  was  throughout  the  primum 
mobile  of  their  policy.  The  balance  between  the 
two  great  faiths  of  Christendom  was  of  decreasing 
importance  in  politics,  and  was  the  relic  of  an 
earlier  age.  Supremacy  at  sea  was  a  new  and 
hardly  realised  subject  of  international  struggle. 
Together  they  shape  the  current  of  European  history 
at  this  time. 


(1)     The  Balance  of  Power  on  Land. 

Out  of  the  chaos  of  Europe  had  emerged  first 
the  power  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  then  that 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  The  Thirty  Years'  War 
had  made  France  an  arbiter  in  Europe,  and  the  old 
rivalry  of  Louis  XI  and  Charles  the  Bold  was 
destined  to  revive  under  new  conditions.  The  peace 
of  1648  set.tled  the  relations  between  France  and 
the  German  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  bounds  of 
the  two  were  laid  down,  but  between  them  lay  a 
number  of  sovereign  princes,  who  might  be  used  by 
either  against  the  other.  In  1659  the  rivalry  of 
the  two  royal  lines  was  ended  by  the  alliance  of 
Louis  XIV  with  Maria  Theresa,  the  Infanta,  who 
renounced  her  claims  to  the  Spanish  throne.  The 
mutual  relations  of  these  royal  lines  is  the  key  to 
the  events  that  followed. 

The  first  battle-ground  was  Germany,  where  both 
the  rivals  claimed  to  be  the  heirs  of  Charlemagne. 
Louis,  who  had  aspired  to  the  Imperial  Crown  at 
the  time  of  Leopold's  election  in  1658,  made  more 
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than  one  attempt  afterwards  to  secure  it  at  the 
next  vacancy,  and  meanwhile  made  use  of  the 
indefiniteness  of  certain  terms  in  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  to  secure  much  of  the  borderland,  and 
gained  over  many  of  the  German  princes  to  his 
cause.  But  Spain  throughout  acted  like  an  un- 
dercurrent, drawing  Louis'  German  policy  out  of 
its  natural  course.  After  1659  he  always  meant 
the  House  of  Bourbon  to  succeed,  if  the  sickly 
Charles  II  died  without  an  heir,  while  Leopold  was 
as  resolute  to  maintain  the  inheritance  of  his  House. 
The  struggle,  however,  was  not  to  be  a  duel.  In 
his  policy  of  obtaining  parts  of  the  Spanish  inherit- 
ance as  pledges  of  the  whole,  Louis  advanced  into 
Flanders  in  1667,  and  then  in  alliance  with 
England  made  war  on  Holland  in  1672,  whose 
rights  under  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  lay  like  an 
incubus  on  its  neighbour.  When  this  process 
seemed  about  to  be  repeated  in  a  more  violent 
way,  with  a  Catholic  bigot 'on  the  English  throne, 
England  and  Holland  joined  hands  and  William  of 
Orange  became  the  centre  of  the  opposition  to 
Louis,  and  James  an  exile.  Louis  had  raised  up 
his  greatest  enemy  in  his  rear.  He  had  a  mighty 
weapon  in  the  person  of  the  banished  King,  but 
with  his  eye  fixed  on  Spain  he  made  insufficient 
use  of  him,  and  in  the  end  William  and  his 
successor  Marlborough  had  France  at  their  mercy. 
In  the  same  way  Louis  had  an  enemy  he  could 
raise  up  in  the  rear  of  Leopold — Hungary  backed 
by  Turkey,  and  he  called  them  forth  more  than 
once  with  terrible  effect.  Thus  the  struggle  of  the 
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two  great  Houses  for  Germany  was  never  fought 
out.  Leopold  did  not  die  as  Louis  hoped,  and  the 
inheritance  of  Charlemagne  never  fell  to  the  House 
of  Bourbon. 

In  1700  the  battle-ground  shifted  to  Spain,  at 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  Now  the  struggle  of  Louis 
and  Leopold  ceased  to  be  for  themselves,  for  each 
had  a  Pretender  to  the  inheritance,  round  whom 
the  bulk  of  the  strife  centred.  But  Louis'  policy 
was  to  maintain  other  Pretenders  in  order  to  create 
diversions  elsewhere,  and  like  a  master  chess-player 
he  moved  about  Max  Emanuel  of  Bavaria,  James  III 
of  England,  and  Ragoczy  in  Hungary.  In  the  end 
Louis'  main  object  was  fulfilled  and  Spain  passed  at 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  though  shorn  of  many  of  its 
dependencies,  from  the  Hapsburgs  to  the  Bourbons. 

Henceforth  the  number  of  Pretenders  increased, 
for  the  deaths  of  Anne  and  Louis  XIV  each  opened 
up  questions  of  the  succession.  Before  Europe  had 
really  settled  down  to  the  new  peace,  James  of 
England  made  a  futile  attempt  to  wrest  the  throne 
from  George,  and  the  failure  of  this  threw  England 
and  France  together  to  maintain  the  new  settlement 
and  the  existing  successions.  But,  thanks  to 
Alberoni,  the  old  struggle  of  Hapsburgs  and 
Bourbons  was  maintained,  this  time  in  the  very 
dependencies  of  Spain,  wrested  from  her  in  1713. 
His  adopted  country  became  a  sort  of  Cave  of 
Adullam  for  all  the  Pretenders  of  Europe,  and 
Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  James  of  England,  the  sons 
of  Elizabeth  Farnese  and  the  King  of  Spain  himself 
were  all  worked  into  his  plans.  However,  the 
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House  of  Bourbon  was  weak  because  divided 
against  itself,  and  Alberoni  had  to  be  dropped.  At 
last  in  1732  and  1734,  partly  by  diplomacy  and 
partly  by  war,  two  of  Elizabeth's  sons  obtained 
Parma  and  the  Two  Sicilies ;  the  Spanish  House  of 
Bourbon  thus  regained  much  that  it  had  lost  at 
Utrecht,  and  the  two  branches  reunited  in  the 
Family  Compact  of  1733.  In  the  American  de- 
pendencies, too,  a  struggle  was  preparing  with 
England,  who  disputed  the  Spanish  monopoly. 

Germany  became  the  scene  of  the  last  stage 
of  the  duel.  In  1740  Charles  VI  died  and  Maria 
Theresa,  his  daughter,  became  a  mere  claimant  to 
his  Crown,  though  it  was  secured  to  her  by  the 
promise  of  all  Europe  in  the  acceptance  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  Charles  of  Bavaria,  husband 
of  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Joseph,  was  the 
rival,  and  received  the  support  of  France  and 
Prussia.  He  fared  badly,  and  to  create  a  diversion 
in  his  favour  and  also  to  aid  Louis'  designs  on 
Flanders,  Prince  Charles  Edward  was  supported  in 
an  expedition  against  England  in  1744.  But  owing 
to  a  storm  it  fell  through ;  in  January  1745 
Charles  VII  died  and  his  son  Maximilian  Joseph 
made  peace  with  Austria.  With  the  Imperial 
claimant  no  longer  available,  and  owing  to  difficulties 
experienced  in  1744  with  some  of  the  Protestant 
German  princes,  Louis  XV  did  not  support  Charles 
Edward's  second  expedition  in  1745  as  he  had  done 
the  year  before.  Despite  its  momentary  gleam  of 
success,  then,  this  expedition  was  doomed  to  failure 
for  want  of  support.  With  the  death  of  Charles  VII, 
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too,  ended  the  real  strife  of  Hapsburgs  and  Bourbons, 
which  dragged  on  till  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
in  1748.  Austria  remained  to  the  Hapsburgs,  and 
Parma  and  the  Two  Sicilies  to  the  Bourbons,  who 
were  unmolested  now  in  Spain. 

Henceforward  the  combatants  changed.  The 
House  of  Hapsburg  found  its  rival  in  Prussia,  and 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  with  its  three  branches  in 
France,  Spain  and  Italy,  united  in  a  family  alliance, 
found  its  rival  in  England. 


(2)     The  Balance  of  Power  at  Sea. 

Each  of  the  four  European  seas,  the  North  Sea 
with  the  English  Channel,  the  Atlantic,  the  Baltic, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  was  connected  with  a  phase 
in  the  history  of  the  fallen  House  of  Stuart.  With 
the  discovery  of  the  Atlantic  began  England's  great- 
ness, and  the  defeat  of  the  Armada  in  1588  was  her 
first  certificate  of  sea-power.  From  that  time  the 
history  of  the  struggle  among  the  maritime  nations, 
though  fitful  for  another  century,  begins  to  weave 
itself  round  the  development  of  England.  France, 
too,  had  a  vital  interest  in  the  sea,  and  Richelieu 
saw  it.  But  Louis  XIV  turned  east  rather  than 
west  till  the  English  fleets  were  without  a  rival 
and  the  French  navy  had  dwindled  to  inferiority. 

The  seas  round  England  were  the  first  battle- 
ground. The  question  of  the  supremacy  of  the 
English  Channel  is  the  kernel  of  the  policy  of 
Louis  towards  England  and  Holland  from  1660- 
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1688.  But  his  fatal  mistake  lay  in  not  seeing 
that  England  was  his  rival,  Holland  his  ally. 
Instead  of  this,  he  dallied  with  England  and 
threatened  the  Dutch,  till  William's  expedition  was 
brought  about,  and  the  French  King  was  confronted  ; 
with  one  mighty  power  resting  on  either  side  of 
the  Straits  of  Dover.  The  coronation-gift  of 
England's  first  foreign  King  was  the  secure  pos- 
session of  the  Channel.  Ireland  was  still  disaffected, 
and  with  the  powerful  weapon  of  the  Catholic 
King  James,  the  Irish  Channel  might  have  been 
used  to  break  up  William's  triple-headed  kingdom. 
But  despite  Tourville's  victories  the  chance  was 
lost,  and  with  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  in  1692  the 
French  dominion  of  these  Channels  was  lost.  The 
North  Sea  was  still  left.  One  great,  though  perhaps 
unrealized,  object  of  the  struggle  of  William  and 
Marlborough  with  Louis,  was  the  possession  of  the 
east  coast  of  this  sea,  for  which  the  Dutch  barrier 
was  an  outpost.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht  was  a 
declaration  that  these  objects  were  secured.  The 
west  coast  was  still  a  debateable  ground  so  long 
as  Scotland  inclined  to  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
family.  But  with  the  Union  in  1707  the  last 
danger  from  this  sea  was  removed  and  when  the 
Pretender  tried  to  land  the  next  year  his  attempt 
failed.  All  the  while  the  English  navy,  having 
swallowed  up  the  Dutch  power,  was  steadily  growing. 
But  the  French  fleets  from  the  time  of  La  Hogue 
and  the  death  of  Seignelay,  the  son  and  successor 
of  the  great  Colbert,  fell  into  decay.  In  1689 
James  was  supported  by  a  French  fleet.  In  1708 
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only  a  flotilla  accompanied  his  son.  In  1715  the 
fugitive  escaped  to  Scotland  by  himself  as  best  he 
could.  The  seas  round  England  were  lost  to  him 
and  he  had  to  fly  to  more  distant  ones. 

With  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  opened 
up  a  struggle  for  the  Atlantic.  England  first 
asserted  her  power  in  the  victory  at  Vigo  Bay  in 
1702,  which  helped  to  bring  about  the  priceless 
alliance  of  Portugal  in  1703.  Later  on,  Alberoni 
tried  to  resist  the  intruder  and  built  the  naval 
station  of  Ferrol.  But  the  attempt  in  1719  to  send 
off  the  Pretender  from  this  coast  only  failed,  and 
this,  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  Port  du 
Passage  in  the  same  year,  meant  the  triumph  of 
the  English  fleet  in  the  eastern  Atlantic.  On  the 
American  shore  of  this  ocean  a  similar  process  was 
gradually  going  on  and  the  Spanish  power  being 
undermined  till  the  flame  of  war  was  lit  up  in  1739. 
The  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  showed  that 
James  of  England  could  find  no  maritime  help  from 
the  Atlantic. 

The  Baltic  was  long  a  sea  apart  with  rulers  like 
Charles  XI  of  Sweden.  Charles  XII  threatened  to 
make  the  Baltic  a  new  power  in  Europe,  but  turned 
eastward  to  Russia.  Before  he  returned  a  great 
change  had  come.  The  coronation-gift  of  England's 
second  foreign  King  was  the  control  of  the  Baltic. 
George  I  as  defender  of  Hanover  and  Charles  XII 
as  restorer  of  Sweden  struggled  for  the  Baltic.  In 
1715,  thanks  to  the  English  fleet,  Charles  was 
blockaded  in  Stralsund  and  could  not  help  James' 
expedition.  In  1717  Gyllenborg's  plot  failed,  and 
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in  1718  Alberoni's  scheme  was  shattered  by  the 
death  of  Charles.  He  was  the  last  King  who  could 
have  troubled  England's  naval  power  from  this 
Northern  ocean,  for  Prussia  avowedly  was  a  military 
and  not  a  naval  state  and  Russia  was  still  un- 
organized. The  Peace  of  Nystadt  in  1721  was  the 
knell  to  James's  hopes  from  the  Baltic. 

The  Mediterranean  was  at  first  the  scene  of  the 
struggle  between  the  fleets  of  France  and  Spain 
with  the  Barbary  pirates  as  common  foes.  But 
with  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  appeared 
the  English  fleet  as  the  ally  of  the  Archduke 
Charles.  With  Gibraltar  won  in  1704  and  Port 
Mahon  in  1708  as  bases  of  operations  the  English 
soon  made  their  power  felt.  To  their  strength  or 
weakness  was  largely  due  the  successes  or  failures 
of  Charles  in  Spain,  while  the  sieges  of  Barcelona, 
Toulon,  and  other  places  showed  their  power  in  the 
Western  Mediterranean.  The  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
too,  left  the  Italian  peninsula  in  the  hands  of  allies, 
so  that  the  whole  sea  was  friendly  and  the  Pretender 
could  be  more  safely  banished  there  than  anywhere 
else.  But  Alberoni  disturbed  all,  and  the  English 
had  again  to  assert  themselves  by  shattering  their 
new  rival's  power  for  ever  at  Cape  Passaro  in  1717. 
After  this  James  could  look  for  no  help  from  the 
Mediterranean,  for  France  had  no  navy,  Spain,  in 
spite  of  braggarts  like  Ripperda,  was  very  weak, 
and  Italy  was  divided.  English  fleets  rode  the  sea 
till  in  1742  they  could  force  Naples  to  neutrality 
by  mere  threats. 
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(3)     The  Balance  of  Power  in  Religion. 

Religion  was,  from  the  Reformation  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  great  motive 
of  politics.  The  advances  of  Protestantism  gave 
birth  to  the  Counter-Reformation,  and  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  saw  the  contest  settled  at  the  point 
of  the  sword.  After  1648,  religion  retired  into  the 
background  of  politics,  yet  still  remained,  like  the 
groundswell  after  a  storm,  as  a  strong  power  dis- 
turbing the  surface  of  events  and  sometimes  coming 
forward  into  the  first  place. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  left 
Central  and  South  Europe  Catholic,  with  a  fringe 
of  Protestant  States  all  round  it.  Disturbances  soon 
arose  in  the  Catholic  body,  from  the  ambition  of 
Louis  XIV  in  religious  matters.  An  ardent  Galli- 
can,  he  wished  to  make  France  largely  independent 
of  the  Pope.  This  led  to  long  and  bitter  struggles 
with  Pope  Innocent  XI.  Soon  greater  disturbances 
than  this  arose  in  the  Protestant  fringe  of  states, 
and  West,  East  and  North  were  struggling  for  or 
against  the  religious  settlement  of  the  middle  of 
the  century.  At  the  Western  extremity  of  Europe 
was  Protestant  England.  But  her  dynasty,  restored 
in  1660,  was  at  heart  Catholic.  Charles  II  was 
more  of  a  statesman  than  a  convert  and  under  him 
no  change  was  made,  but  the  nation  showed  its 
convictions  in  the  outburst  against  the  Popish  Plot. 
James  was  a  Jbigpt  and  meant  to  bring  England 
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into  the  Catholic  body.  His  accession,  however, 
was  the  moment  chosen  by  Louis  to  compel  all 
Frenchmen  to  become  Catholics  by  the  Revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  English  hatred  of 
Louis'  tyranny,  coupled  with  the  same  feelings  in 
Holland,  only  made  their  common  hatred  of  Ca- 
tholicism greater.  The  two  nations  united,  the 
Catholic  King  flies  before  the  storm  and  under 
a  Protestant  King  the  old  balance  is  maintained, 
with  the  difference  that  England  became  more 
definitely  Protestant  than  ever. 

About  the  same  time  a  struggle,  the  reverse 
of  this,  was  going  on  at  the  Eastern  extremity 
of  Europe.  Hungary  was  mainly  Protestant,  and 
since  1526  had  been  nominally  under  the  sway  of 
the  Catholic  Hapsburgs.  Beyond  Hungary  lay  a 
power  that  was  neither  Catholic  nor  Protestant — 
Turkey.  After  a  century  and  a  half  of  civil  strife 
in  Hungary,  Tekely,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
Magyars,  called  in  Turkish  aid  and  advanced  to 
Vienna  in  1683.  The  House  of  Austria  recovered 
itself  by  the  might  of  John  Sobieski  and  then  took 
vengeance  by  shocking  persecutions  in  1687,  which 
only  roused  the  Magyars  to  further  resistance.  The 
balance  here  too  was  unchanged,  for  the  country 
still  maintained  its  religion. 

Scandinavia  then  became  the  champion  of  the 
ring  of  Protestant  states.  Charles  XII  of  Sweden 
held  Europe  in  suspense  while  choosing  between 
an  attack  on  Germany  or  Russia.  Before  he  started 
against  Peter  he  forced  the  Emperor  to  grant  relief 
to  the  Protestant  Churches  of  Silesia,  whom  he  had 
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persecuted  (1707).  The  same  cry  was  caught  up 
by  Frederick  of  Prussia  as  his  excuse  for  his  seizure 
of  Silesia  in  1740.  And  behind  these  two  powers 
stood  a  third,  which,  like  Turkey  on  the  South, 
was  outside  the  two  contending  faiths.  The  growing 
importance  of  Russia  could  not  fail  to  weaken  the 
old  religious  duel. 

At  the  South  of  Europe  was  the  head  of  the 
great  Catholic  body — the  Pope.  Though  far  weaker 
now  than  in  former  days,  the  Papacy  was  still 
strong  in  moral  influence,  and  Innocent  XI  by  his 
struggle  against  Gallicanism  had  increased  this  pres- 
tige. The  breach  with  France  was  healed,  though 
rather  from  Louis'  fear  of  William  than  from  any 
real  obedience  to  the  Pope.  But  in  1700  the 
Spanish  Succession  raised  a  new  difficulty.  The 
essence  of  the  moral  power  of  the  Pope  lay  in  his 
supposed  impartiality.  The  essence  of  his  political 
action  was  now  unavoidably  partizanship.  Clement 
XI  had  to  choose  between  two  Catholic  states,  and 
after  a  spirited  effort  to  be  a  mediator  he  chose 
France  and  Philip  V.  When  France  grew  weak, 
therefore,  he  fell  before  the  might  of  Austria  and 
from  1709  became  a  mere  tool  in  her  hands.  This, 
again,  led  to  a  breach  with  Spain,  and  as  the 
Spanish  princes  obtained  Italian  crowns,  the  Papal 
weakness  and  poverty  continued  to  increase.  France 
only  complicated  matters  by  her  extortion  of  the 
Bull  "  Unigenitus,"  whose  object  was  to  make  the 
Catholic  France  of  1685  into  a  Jesuitical  one. 
Instead  it  only  revived  the  bitterest  of  persecutions. 

But  with  the  Papal  weakness  grew  the  importance 
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of  the  chief  pastorate  in  the  Catholic  countries. 
The  Cardinal's  hat  was  demanded  by  the  great 
clerical  statesmen  as  the  'badge  of  a  sort  of  patri- 
archate, and  by  it  Rome  could  still  largely  rule  a 
Dubois,  an  Alberoni,  a  Fleury,  or  a  Tencin.  Failing 
in  power,  then,  in  the  countries  nearest  to  him, 
the  Pope  had  also  to  look  at  the  Eastern  and 
Western  extremities  of  Europe.  In  distant  England 
in  the  West  was  a  strong  Protestant  dynasty  in 
close  alliance  with  his  master  the  Emperor.  In 
Turkey  on  the  East  lay  a  danger  to  himself,  far 
closer  and  more  aggressive,  against  which  the 
Emperor  himself  organized  the  resistance.  Ever 
since  1715  there  was  in  the  Papal  dominions  as  an 
honoured  guest  the  Catholic  claimant  to  the  distant 
English  throne,  which  he  had  lost  for  the  sake  of 
his  faith.  Previously  to  his  humiliation  before 
Austria  the  Pope  had  helped  him  by  gifts  of  money 
and  support.  But  it  was  little  wonder  if  in  his 
poverty  he  turned  with  the  oft-repeated  cry  of  a 
crusade  not  west  but  east,  where  his  very  exist- 
ence was  at  stake. 

All  the  three  elements  of  European  policy  thus 
meet  in  the  fallen  Stuarts — the  legitimist  heirs  to 
the  throne  round  which  rallied  all  the  opposition 
to  the  House  of  Bourbon ;  the  exiles  whose  return 
depended  on  the  overthrow  of  that  growing  power 
on  each  sea ;  the  converts  whose  faith  had  cost  them 
their  throne.  Driven  back  from  sea  to  sea,  sup- 
planted by  claimants  to  more  useful  thrones,  resting 
on  the  broken  reed  of  a  religious  head  who  could 
not  save  himself,  they  are  a  golden  thread  to  guide 
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us  through  the  maze  of  European  history  from  1660- 
1752,  for  Charles  Edward's  hopeless  attempt  to 
rouse  disaffection  in  that  year  may  be  taken  as 
the  end  of  their  gradually  decreasing  political 
importance. 

But  they  played  no  mean  part.  They  bore, 
like  the  scapegoat,  the  burden  of  a  mighty  change 
in  the  national  self-consciousness  of  England — the 
change  from  loyalty  to  patriotism.  With  Charles 
II  and  James  II  there  is  the  island  power  centring 
round  its  King.  Divine  Right  was  weakened,  but 
loyalty  to  the  person  of  the  sovereign  was  never 
greater.  But  when  this  royal  line  became  the  tool 
of  our  enemies  and  the  champion  of  a  dreaded 
faith,  when  the  nation  came  to  rest  upon  its  growing 
sea-power  and  the  Crown  passed  on  to  the  heads 
of  two  foreign  princes,  then  the  object  of  the 
national  sentiment  turned  from  the  King  to  the 
Empire.  Throughout  this  period  the  country's 
dangers  and  fears  and  the  enemies  of  the  new  order 
of  things  found  a  personal  rallying  point  in  the  fallen 
House.  Round  it  the  vague  dangers  in  solution 
would  always  crystallize.  But  at  last  the  new-found 
patriotism  could  itself  crystallize  round  a  man. 
That  man  was  Pitt,  and  with  his  appearance  the 
work  of  the  fallen  Stuarts  was  done. 


CHAPTER  I. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  FALL  OF  JAMES  II. 

1660-1668. 

(1)     The  Balance  of  Power  on  the  Continent 

THE  central  question  of  Continental  politics  for  import- 
the  first  quarter  of  a  century  after  Louis  XIV  as-  imperial 
sumed  the   reins  of  government  in   1660  was  his  Questwn- 
relation  to  the  Empire.     Behind  this  lay  the  con- 
tingency of  a  claim  on  Spain  although  the  marriage 
treaty  of  Louis  and  Maria  Theresa  had  stipulated 
for  the  absence  of  any  such  claim.    But  the  Imperial 
question  was  all-important  and  present.    Louis  him- 
self states  his  position.    "  When  Charlemagne  by  his 
victories  had  brought  this  dignity  into  our  House, 
it  meant  the  rule  over  France,  the   Netherlands, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  most  of  Spain.... The  Germans 
excluded  the  princes  of  our  blood  and  immediately 
afterwards  possessed  themselves  of  this  dignity,  or 

rather   substituted   another   in    its   place For   in 

justice   one    can   only   regard   them    as    the   chiefs 
or  Captains-general   of  a  German  republic1."     On 
1  Oeuvres  de  Louis  XIV,  i.  72—74. 
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the  other  hand  the  Emperor  Leopold  was  as  much 
the  champion  of  his  rights,  for  "  in  place  of  the  lost 
power  of  the  German  kingdom  as  the  basis  of  the 
Roman  Empire  the  Hapsburg  set  that  of  his  own 
House  as  its  basis1."  Three  times  over  do  we  find 
Louis  making  treaties  to  secure  himself  this  throne, 
and  as  his  strength  grows  he  backs  his  claim  by 
seizing  German  territory  in  time  of  peace,  till  at  last 
the  abortive  attempts  at  an  alliance  against  him 
prepare  the  way  for  the  Grand  Alliance. 
Louis' first  Louis'  first  candidature  was  at  the  vacancy  of 
emp  .  ^e  Imperial  throne  in  1658,  but  the  partisans  of 
Austria  worked  hard,  and  despite  his  bribery  and 
promises,  the  Electors  had  no  wish  for  such  a  power- 
ful lord,  and  Leopold  was  elected.  Louis,  however, 
had  some  compensation  in  the  formation  of  the 
Rheinbund,  which  was  a  fusion  of  two  separate 
leagues  of  Protestants  and  Catholics  under  the 
protection  of  the  King  of  France2  as  a  bulwark 
against  Austria.  This  was  important,  for  it  opened 
Louis'  eyes  to  the  disunion  of  Germany,  and  he 
learnt  that  one  part  could  be  attacked  without 
rousing  the  whole. 

Louis'  The    second   attempt    of   the    French    King   to 

Attempt       w^n  the  crown  of  Charlemagne  was  in  1670,  when 

and  its       a    treaty    for    that    purpose    was    concluded    with 

Ferdinand    Maria,    Elector    of    Bavaria.       It    was 

agreed   that,   "  If  the    Empire   becomes  vacant  by 

the  death   of   the    Emperor,  both   the   contracting 

parties  will  strive  with   all  their  power  to  dispose 

1  Klopp :  Fall  des  Hauses  Stuart,  i.  76. 

2  Revue  Historique,  Sept.  1897,  p.  18. 
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the  Electoral  College  in  favour  of  his  Most  Christian 
Majesty  as  Emperor  and  his  Electoral  Highness  as 
King  of  the  Romans1."  The  danger  at  once  drew 
the  princes  in  Northern  Germany  together.  The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Emperor2.  Though  little  was  done,  it  was  none 
the  less  a  step  in  advance,  and  it  led  to  more ; 
for  William  of  Orange  had  been  called  to  the 
helm  in  Holland  in  its  despair  at  the  union  of 
England  and  France  by  the  treaty  of  Dover,  and 
he  appealed  to  Leopold  for  help.  Leopold  in  his 
weakness  at  first  refused,  but  when  Louis,  em- 
boldened by  the  withdrawal  of  Brandenburg  from 
his  alliance  of  1672,  advanced  into  Franconia,  the 
Emperor  was  at  last  forced  to  action  in  spite  of 
himself,  and  the  first  of  the  series  of  leagues  of 
princes  threatened  by  Louis  was  made  at  the 
Hague  (August  30,  1673)  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  Republic  of  Holland,  between  the  King 
of  Spain  and  the  Republic,  and  between  all  these 
powers  and  the  Duke  of  Lorraine3.  "For  the  first 
time  for  130  years  the  Empire  stood  united  for 
its  Emperor4."  Yet  the  hope  of  action  was  still 
premature.  Disunion  grew  up  between  the  allies, 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Hungary,  and  Leopold  was 
forced  to  make  peace  with  his  rival  at  Nimeguen 
in  February  1679 5.  In  a  word,  Louis,  while  busy 

1  Revue  Historique,  Sept.  1897,  p.  23. 

2  Klopp,  i.  306. 

3  Koch  and  Schoell,  Histoire  abregee  des  Traites  de  Paix. 

4  Klopp,  i.  376. 

5  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  151. 

H.  2 
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in  the  North  against  Belgium  and  Holland,  was 
keeping  the  central  idea  of  the  Imperial  Crown 
before  himself.  But  the  determination  of  the 
Emperor  had  called  up  some  shadow  of  resistance 
in  the  Empire. 

Louis'  It  was  round  the  third  attempt  of  Louis  that 

Attempt-  the  real  battle  was  to  be  waged.  In  1677  the 
(a)  Bran-  childless  Emperor  had  married  again,  and  in  July 
1678  the  future  Emperor  Joseph  was  born1.  This 
was  Louis'  time  to  act,  or  he  might  lose  the  chance 
for  ever  of  winning  the  inheritance  of  Charlemagne 
which  this  Austrian  House  had  usurped.  He  had 
not  long  to  look  for  a  seconder.  The  Great  Elector 
of  Brandenburg  was  eager  to  secure  Pornerania,  and 
felt  that  the  King  who  could  obtain  the  Peace  of 
Nimeguen  was  the  best  ally  he  could  have2.  A 
secret  treaty  between  them  at  St  Gerrnains  in 
October  25,  1679,  was  the  result. 

"  If,"  said  Article  XIII,  "  in  the  order  of  divine 
Providence,  the  death  of  the  Emperor  happens  be- 
fore there  be  a  King  of  the  Romans,  his  Electoral 
Highness  undertakes... to  use  all  his  power  to  secure 
the  election  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty  as  being 
more  capable  than  anyone  else... by  his  great  vir- 
tues and  by  his  power  to  maintain  the  Imperial 
Crown  and  the  Empire... in  all  its  dignity  and  de- 
fend it  against  the  dangerous  enterprises  of  the 
Turk3."  By  this  time  the  general  drift  of  Louis' 
German  policy  was  sufficiently  obvious  for  an  oppo- 

1  Klopp,  ii.  53,  54. 

2  Ibid.  ii.  138. 

3  Revue  Historique,  Sept.  1897,  pp.  38,  39. 
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sition  to  be  formed  to  the  object  of  this  treaty, 
though  the  treaty  itself  was  secret.  But  the  im- 
petus to  resistance  came  from  without.  William 
of  Holland  was  developing  a  scheme  whose  object 
was,  as  Avaux  understood,  directed  to  an  alliance 
with  England  which  should  be  the  beginning  of 
a  general  alliance  by  the  participation  in  it  of 
the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  in 
Germany  and  Spain1.  But,  under  the  treaty  be- 
tween Louis  and  the  Great  Elector,  "  the  services 
of  Brandenburg  were  real.  The  Emperor  hung  back 
through  mistrust  of  England,  and  the  great  plan  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  from  January,  1680,  by  which 
he  sought  to  lead  his  uncle  of  England  along  a 
better  path,  miscarried  principally  through  the 
opposition  of  Brandenburg2." 

In  1681  came  another  attempt  to  keep  Louis 
out  of  the  Empire.  The  initiative  was  due  to 
Charles  XI  of  Sweden,  who  won  over  William  of 
Orange  to  his  idea  of  an  association  to  guarantee 
the  Peace  of  Nimeguen.  If  only  England  would 
join,  the  Triple  Alliance  of  1668  would  come  again. 
But  Charles  of  England  was  not  likely  to  break 
with  his  settled  French  policy,  and  refused  to  join 
the  enemies  of  his  patron.  The  Swedish  Associa- 
tion therefore  became  the  treaty  of  the  Hague  of 
March  18,  1683,  whose  object  was  to  fix  contribu- 
tions of  men,  ships  and  arms,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen3,  and  from  this  England 
was  excluded. 

1  Klopp,  ii.  216.  2  Ibid.  n.  327. 

3  Koch  and  Sohoell,  iv.  161 ;  Klopp.  n.  380. 
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(b)  Jte-  Louis  had  provoked  this  alliance  by  a  new  form 

of  aggression  on  the  Empire.  While  his  attempts 
upon  the  Imperial  throne  were  necessarily  secret, 
till  the  death  of  Leopold  or  an  effort  to  make 
Joseph  King  of  the  Romans  occurred,  or  at  least 
till  France  was  still  stronger  than  she  was  now, 
and  Germany  weaker,  the  way  for  such  a  step 
could  be  prepared  by  attempts  upon  the  Imperial 
territory.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  famous 
"Reunions."  On  the  principle  that  the  throne  of 
Charlemagne  had  been  usurped,  "  what  once  be- 
longed to  France,  continued  to  be  by  right  the 
inalienable  possession  of  the  French  Crown,  though 
it  had  been  sold,  exchanged,  or  given  away1."  The 
Courts  of  Justice  of  Besan^on,  Metz,  Breisach  and 
Tournai  were,  therefore,  declared  to  be  Courts  of 
Reunion.  Before  them  the  King's  Procurator 
brought  his  claims,  and  anything  on  Alsatian  ter- 
ritory which  belonged  to  the  three  bishoprics  of 
Metz,  Toul  or  Verdun,  was  held  to  have  been  ceded 
to  the  King  of  France  at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia. 
What  was  not  actually  ceded  was  held  to  be  a 
"  dependency  "  of  what  was,  arid  places  which  came 
under  neither  designation  were  seized  as  "  equiva- 
lents" for  places  which  Louis  offered  to  give  up2. 
It  was  this  system  and  its  attendant  consequences 
that  connected  the  Continent  with  the  Revolution 
of  1688. 

Luxemburg   was    the    first    place    seized   as   a 
"dependency"   of  the    County  of  Chiny   (August, 

1  Oeuvres  de  Louis  XIV,  n.  375—393. 

2  Klopp,  n.  317. 
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1681).  Soon  after  this,  on  October  1,  the  Imperial 
city  of  Strasburg  was  delivered  up  to  France1.  "  By 
means  of  these  two  cities  the  French  King  would  so 
have  the  four  Electors  of  the  Rhine  and  the  three 
spiritual  Electors  of  Mainz,  Cologne,  and  Treves,  as 
well  as  the  Elector  Palatine  in  his  power,  that  he 
would  be  able  himself,  by  means  of  them,  to  carry 
through  his  election  to  the  Kingship  of  the  Romans 
in  legal  form.  Then  would  Louis  XIV  be  the 
rightful  successor  of  Leopold2."  It  was  little  wonder 
if  the  treaty  of  the  Hague  was  the  reply  to  this 
policy  of  French  aggression  for  the  sake  of  the 
Imperial  Crown.  One  last  appeal  was  made  by 
Spain  to  Charles  of  England,  under  their  treaty  of 
1680,  to  help  the  allies  to  stop  Louis.  But  Charles 
refused,  with  the  excuse  that  "internal  affairs  do 
not  allow  it3." 

The  second  treaty  of  the  Hague  in   1683  was  (c)  The 
doomed  to  be  as  impotent  as  that  of  1673,  for  the  ^sh 

1  Klopp,  n.  343,  348. 

2  Ibid.  n.  318.    A  treaty  made  between  the  Landgrave   of 
Cassel  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  typical  of  the  attitude 
of  the  North  German  princes  towards  the  Ee'unions  :  "  so  viele 
herrliche  importirende  Stiicke  seien  dem  Keich  durch  die  Eeunionen 
entrissen :    der   ganze   Bheinstrom    stehe    in   Gefahr :    es    gelte 
Coblenz,  Coin,  die  vereinigten  Niederlande  zu  schiitzen  und  die 
evangelische  Eeligion  zu  retten,  die   auf  Anstiften  auswartiger 
Machte,  namentlich  Frankreichs  und  Englands,  in  Gefahr  sei : 
mit  alien  Kraften,  mit  Daransetzung  Guts  und  Bluts  sei  dem 
entgegenzutreten :  zu  dem  Ende  wolle  man  sich  bemiihen,  alle 
Evangelischen  Fitrsten  heranzuziehen,  den  Hader  zwischen  Ee- 
formirten    und    Lutheranern  moglichst    beizulegen."    Droysen, 
Preussische  Politik,  iv.  i.  22. 

3  Klopp,   n.    433.      Cf.   Foxcroft,   Life   of   Lord  Halifax,   i. 
339—342. 
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attention  of  Leopold  was  turned  east,  not  west. 
Tekely  in  Hungary,  driven  away  in  1681,  had  found 
help  in  Turkey,  and  now  there  followed  the  memor- 
able siege  of  Vienna.  But  this  was  no  mere  struggle 
of  Leopold  and  Mahomet  IV, — it  was  another  link 
in  the  chain  of  Louis'  attempts  on  the  Imperial 
Crown.  "  After  the  break-up  of  the  Austrian  power 
it  could  scarcely  happen  otherwise  than  that  Louis 
should  take  up  the  task  of  defence  against  the 
further  aggressions  of  the  infidels.  Who  would 
then  have  been  able  to  refuse  to  the  Bourbon  King 
the  dignity  of  the  Western  Imperial  Crown1  ?  But 
all  these  calculations  were  upset,  because,  while  the 
fate  of  Europe  hung  in  the  balance,  John  Sobieski 
came  forward  and  Vienna  was  saved  (September, 
1683).  Accordingly  Louis  changed  his  tactics.  He 
had  suffered  the  first  check  in  his  onward  career, 
and  had  lost  the  support  of  his  ally  in  the  east. 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  was  not  yet  united  or 
self-conscious  enough  to  put  her  paper  alliances 
into  action.  But  her  time  was  come,  for  in  the 
crucible  of  this  crusade  was  fashioned  the  conscious- 
ness of  nationality,  such  as  had  not  existed  before. 
"The  great  interest  which  all  Europe  had  in  the 
struggle  with  the  barbarous  power  of  the  infidels 
awoke  to  new  life,  and  Austria  came  forward  as  the 
centre  of  the  movement  so  pregnant  with  victory2." 
But  while  the  struggle  was  going  on  in  the  east  she 
wanted  rest  in  the  west.  The  rivals  therefore  agreed 
to  a  compromise  and  "on  August  15th,  1684,  an 

1  Erdmannsdorffer,  Deutsche  Geschichte,  1648-1740,  i.  894. 

2  Ibid.  i.  695. 
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armistice  for  twenty  years  was  signed  at  Ratisbon, 
between  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  on  one  side, 
and  the  King  of  France  on  the  other.  By  it  the 
King  of  France  remained  for  this  period  in  posses- 
sion of  Strasburg,  and  all  that  he  had  ' re-united' 
before  August  1,  1681.  This  meant  an  eighth  part 
of  the  Empire,  the  whole  left  bank  of  the  Rhine1." 

Henceforward  this  armistice  became  the  centre  The  armis- 
of  the  strife.     It  was  Louis'  aim  to  have  it  con- 

verted  into  a  permanent  peace  and  meanwhile  to 

i  •  •  •   >  i  TJ.  burg. 

continue  his  aggressions  on  Austria  s  weakness.     It 

was  Leopold's  aim  to  allow  no  contravention  of  the 
agreement  and  maintain  it  as  an  armistice  and  not 
a  permanent  peace.  Once  again  all  depended  on 
England.  If  Charles  would  guarantee  the  armistice, 
Europe  was  secure.  If  not,  Louis  was  at  least  safe 
from  any  attack  in  the  rear,  if  he  continued  his 
aggressions.  Charles  refused  to  guarantee  it,  be- 
cause he  was  secretly  in  Louis'  service.  He  little 
knew  the  momentous  effect  this  was  to  have  four 
years  later.  Germany,  however,  would  at  least  se- 
cure herself  against  her  western  foe  while  struggling 
with  the  eastern  one,  and  for  this  purpose  Leopold 
sought  allies  in  the  Empire.  Such  a  security  offered 
itself  in  the  person  of  the  Great  Elector2.  He  had 
begun  to  find  his  alliance  with  the  Catholic  King  of 
France  a  mistake  and  now  turned  round  to  Holland 
by  making  an  alliance  to  secure  William  in  the 
rear,  if  he  went  to  England  to  save  Protestantism 
(February,  1685)3.  It  was  but  a  preliminary  to  a 

1  Klopp,  ii.  438.  a  Ibid.  in.  218. 

3  Droysen,  Preussische  Politik,  iv.  iv.  213.    For  the  importance 
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further  step.  On  April  18,  1686,  a  treaty  was 
signed  between  Frederick  William  and  Leopold  for 
mutual  defence1.  This  was  followed  by  the  famous 
Augsburg  Alliance  on  July  6,  1686,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Treaties  of  Mtinster  and  Nimeguen 
and  the  Armistice  of  1684,  for  three  years,  between 
the  Emperor,  the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of 
Sweden,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  the  ducal  House  of 
Saxony,  the  Franconian  and  Upper  Rhenish  Circles2. 
It  was  essentially  a  bond  between  members  of  the 
Empire,  and  William  of  Orange  was  not  a  member 
of  it.  Louis  saw  in  it  only  a  repetition  of  the 
fruitless  treaties  of  the  Hague  and  coined  a  medal 
with  the  mocking  inscription  —  "Parturiunt  montes: 
nascetur  ridiculus  mus3."  James  II,  who  had  now 
succeeded  Charles  II,  was  asked  by  Leopold  to  join 
the  alliance,  but  he  refused4.  Once  again  England 
was  found  wanting. 

Louis  Meanwhile,  the  crusade  in  the  east  had  become 

be-S    one  lon£  series  of  successes.     In  1686,  Buda  fell  and 


tweenEast  the  victory  of  Mohacz  in  1687  was  followed  by  the 
Diet  of  Presburg,  which  declared  the  Hungarian 
throne  hereditary  in  the  Hapsburgs  and  Joseph 
King  (December,  1687).  And  a  different  kind  of 
crusade  was  going  on  in  the  west  with  very  different 


of  Brandenburg  in   securing   the  support  of  the  Emperor   for 
William  in  1688.     p.  61,  note  1. 

1  Klopp,  in.  220. 

2  Ibid.  m.  223. 

3  Hawkins,   Medallic  Illustrations  of  the   History   of    Great 
Britain,  n.  99. 

4  Klopp,  in.  302. 
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results.  William  of  Orange  watched  the  prose- 
lytizing zeal  of  James  with  dismay.  "  By  the  action 
of  Louis  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover  had  become 
known  since  1682.  It  seemed  patent  that,  as 
regarded  England,  James  II  was  going  the  way 
already  marked  out  by  the  treaty  of  Dover.  But 
could  the  other  side  of  that  treaty  be  separated 
from  this  action,  that,  namely,  which  turned  against 
the  Republic  and  threatened  it  with  annihilation 
through  the  united  power  of  both  Kings1"?  Wil- 
liam felt  his  difficulty  in  his  isolation.  But,  since 
the  older  abortive  alliances  of  the  Hague,  had  come 
two  changes  of  vast  importance.  The  two  great 
Electors  in  the  French  interest  had  become  each  a 
nucleus  for  a  revival  of  German  patriotism.  Maxi- 
milian Emanuel,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as 
Elector  in  1679,  had  come  over  to  Leopold  and  was 
heading  the  crusade  in  the  east.  Frederick  William 
of  Brandenburg  had  changed  sides,  and  was  the  one 
link  between  William  of  Orange,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Leopold  and  the  Augsburg  Alliance  on  the 
other. 

Everything  in  1688,  in  the  west  of  Europe,  Import- 
depended  on  the  armistice  of  1684.  Louis  stood 
waiting,  with  none  of  the  old  claims  to  the  Imperial 
Crown  or  territories  given  up.  The  opportunity  for 
aggression  was  great,  yet  the  feeling  of  united 
Christendom  was  still  strong  enough  to  make  any 
movement  against  an  absent  crusader  almost  im- 
possible. As  yet  Louis'  three  attempts  to  become 
the  successor  of  Charlemagne  had  ended  only  in  the 
1  Klopp,  in.  426. 
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seizure  of  some  lands,  which,  though  considerable, 
were  but  a  fraction  of  what  remained,  while  the  two 
Electors  with  whom  he  had  made  treaties  in  1670 
and  1679,  to  secure  the  Imperial  throne,  had  gone 
over  to  his  rival1.  There  seemed  to  be  only  one 
security  for  Europe — England.  If  England  broke 
her  silence  of  more  than  thirteen  years  and  guaran- 
teed the  armistice,  all  might  yet  be  well.  But  this 
was  a  hope  which  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  Channel 
seemed  little  likely  to  fulfil. 


(2)     The  Balance  of  Power  at  Sea. 

Elements  The  discovery  of  the  Atlantic  and  America  had 
°Maritime  ma(^e  Spain  the  great  sea-power.  But  the  independ- 
Question.  ence  of  the  United  Provinces  and  the  defeat  of  the 
Armada  had  been  mortal  blows.  With  the  seven- 
teenth century  three  maritime  nations  had  grown  up 
on  the  ruins  of  Spain — France,  Holland,  and  England. 
The  point  where  these  three  touched  one  another 
was  the  English  Channel  and  part  of  the  North  Sea, 
which  perhaps  may,  for  brevity,  be  all  included  in 
the  word  "  Channel."  It  was  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  history  of  the  balance  of  power  at  sea  would  be 
the  history  of  the  struggle  for  the  supremacy  of 
these  waters,  as  a  prelude  to  struggles  further  off, 
when  this  was  decided.  "  In  spite  of  the  ambition 
of  Britain,  as  exaggerated  as  it  was  precocious,  at 
the  time  when  Richelieu  began  his  career  as  minister, 
no  European  nation  ruled  the  seas.  The  splendour 
1  Of.  above,  pp.  16,  18. 
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of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  fleets  had  just  been 
eclipsed  under  the  dark  and  bloody  reign  of  Philip 
II,  whilst  England  and  Holland  were  as  yet  only  in 
the  dawn  of  their  maritime  power,  the  development 
of  which  was  so  rapid1."  This  great  minister  at  once 
saw  his  true  policy.  On  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Channel  lay  France  at  the  south,  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  in  the  centre,  and  Holland  on  the 
north.  On  the  western  shore  lay  England.  Riche- 
lieu's aim,  therefore,  was  to  unite  the  eastern  shore 
against  the  western,  by  an  alliance  with  Holland, 
while  Spain  was  too  weak  in  Belgium  either  to  help 
or  hinder.  This  was  the  meaning  of  the  treaties 
between  the  two  countries  in  1624,  1630,  and  16352. 
Within  Holland  itself  were  two  parties  whose 
rivalry  had  most  important  results — the  Oligarchs 
with  de  Witt  at  their  head  and  the  Republicans 
who  rallied  round  the  House  of  Orange.  De  Witt 
was  triumphant  in  the  time  of  Cromwell  and  con- 
cluded the  treaty  of  Westminster  of  1654  with  him. 
But  when  in  1660  that  restoration  took  place, 
the  hopes  of  the  Republicans  revived  and  de  Witt 
felt  himself  insecure.  From  this  time  the  Orange 
party  looked  hopefully  to  England.  De  Witt  sought 
support  in  Louis  XIV. 

While  Holland  and  France  were  thus  joining 
hands,  England  was  not  backward  in  asserting 
herself.  The  Navigation  Act  was  one  of  the  greatest 

1  Eugfene  Sue.   Introduction  to  La  Correspondance  de  D'Escou- 
bleau  de  Sourdis,  vni,  ix. 

2  Koch  and  Schoell,  Histoire  abregee  des  traites,  i.  63.    Klopp, 
i.  103. 
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measures   of    Cromwell's   reign,    and    was   at   once 

renewed  by  Charles  II  in  1660.     But  the  key  to 

the  politics  on  the  Channel  from  the  time   when 

Louis  assumed  the  Government  himself  in  1660,  is 

that,  except  for  the  first   eight  years,  he  gave  up 

Richelieu's  policy,  and  aimed  at  making  this  strait 

a  mere  cipher  in  Europe  by  pitting  the  power  on 

the  one  side  against  that  on  the  other.     In  this  he 

seemed  to  meet  with  great  success,  for  the  House  of 

Stuart  became  merely  the  dupes  of  France.     At  sea 

as  on  land  the  English  dynasty  was  found  wanting. 

i.  Friend-        For   the    first   eight    years    of    Louis'   personal 

Holland     government  he  remained  in  alliance  with  Holland. 

1660—       It  was  Louis'  object  to  isolate  the  Netherlands,  and 

" 

for  this  purpose  he  worked  on  Charles  of  England 
through  his  mother,  Henrietta  Maria,  so  that  in 
February  1667  it  was  promised  that  England  would 
not  enter  into  any  alliance  hostile  to  France  for  a 
year  and  would  prepare  for  a  treaty  with  France1. 
With  the  security  of  this  agreement  and  of  the 
Anglo-Dutch  War,  Louis  proceeded  to  assure  him- 
self of  the  middle  part  of  the  eastern  coast  and 
the  Channel  by  the  War  of  Devolution  in  May, 
1667  —  on  the  ground  that  his  Queen,  as  Infanta 
of  Spain  by  Philip  IVs  first  marriage,  was  heiress 
of  Flanders  in  preference  to  Charles  II,  the  son 
of  the  second  marriage.  The  campaign  in  Belgium 
was  merely  a  military  promenade,  and  Tournai, 
Douai,  Oudenarde,  and  Lille  taken  at  once,  though 
Dendermonde  resisted2.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole 


1  Klopp,  i.  147,  156. 

2  Ibid.  i.  162—174. 
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country  would  be  annexed  without  any  difficulty. 
England  and  Holland  at  once  realized  that  their 
common  interest  in  Belgium  was  greater  than  their 
common  differences,  and  the  result  was  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  January  23,  between  them  and  Sweden, 
to  check  the  French  advance1.  Louis  saw  that  he 
must  yield.  This  he  did  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  in 
May  of  the  same  year,  when  he  accepted  the  con- 
quests he  had  made  the  previous  year  in  Flanders 
and  demanded  nothing  more. 

The  Triple  Alliance  had  a  double  importance. 
It  showed  Louis,  that  in  order  to  rule  the  Channel 
by  the  possession  or  friendship  of  all  the  east  coast 
as  a  basis,  he  had  only  alienated  the  north  in 
Holland  by  grasping  at  the  centre  in  Belgium.  A 
second  result  followed  from  this.  It  was  Holland 
that  had  stopped  the  French  King's  onward  career. 
Henceforth  his  aim  was  to  take  a  terrible  revenge. 
"The  way  to  the  full  possession  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  led,  for  Louis,  over  the  ruins  of  the 
Republic.  Instead  of  the  bombast  of  the  King,  his 
minister  Louvois  set  forth  the  object  of  the  war, 
which  he  planned  with  the  King  after  1668,  in  the 
brief  words :  first  to  annihilate  the  Republic,  then 
to  take  Belgium2."  Neither  Minister  nor  King 
saw  that  they  were  abandoning  the  true  policy  of 
Richelieu  for  the  rule  of  the  sea,  and  were  volun- 
tarily sacrificing  it  in  the  end  to  the  third  of  the 
three  competitors — England.  "Blinded  by  his  furious 
and  jealous  ambition  (of  Colbert,  the  naval  minister), 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  139. 

2  Klopp,  i.  224. 
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wanting  war  at  any  cost,  Louvois  did  not  foresee 
that  in  joining  with  England  to  wipe  out  the  Seven 
United  Provinces,  he  was  thereby  destroying  the 
only  counterpoise  which  could  one  day  hold  in 
check  the  all-embracing  power  of  England  at  sea. 
Still  more,  he  never  imagined  or  rather  disdained 
to  imagine  that  to  strike  the  French  party  in 
Holland  was  to  prepare  the  Revolution  of  1688, 
which  made  an  English  province  of  this  Republic 
and  delivered  England  for  ever  of  its  most  dangerous 
enemy  and  its  most  deadly  rival1." 

ii.  1668—  For  ten  years,  then,  Louis  changed  his  plan  and 
^Enmity  ca^e(i  in  England  on  the  west  to  help  him  destroy 
ivith  his  neighbour  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Channel — 
Holland.  The  internal  conditions  of  England  were 
(a)  Treaty  most  helpful  for  such  a  policy.  Charles  and  James 
had  returned  to  England  at  the  Restoration  con- 
vinced Catholics.  But  the  deep  hatred  of  the 
nation  for  Popery  had  convinced  them  that  there 
could  be  no  better  way  for  the  carrying  out  of 
the  great  work  of  the  conversion  of  England  than 
in  alliance  with,  and  by  the  help  of,  the  King  of 
France.  Beyond  this,  came  Charles's  desire  for  ab- 
solute power  after  his  and  his  father's  experience  of 
Parliaments.  But  his  continual  want  of  money 
made  him  dependent  on  these  Parliaments  to  supply 
his  wants.  Louis,  however,  was  rich  and  by  his  aid 
the  summoning  of  the  dreaded  Assembly  might  be 
avoided2.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  not 

1  Eugene  Sue,  Introduction  to  Correspondance  de  d'Escaubleau 
de  Sourdis,  xxi. 

2  Seeley,  Growth  of  British  Policy,  n.  213. 
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difficult  to  come  to  an  agreement.  There  were  two 
objects  for  any  treaty  which  should  be  made,  to 
secure  the  conversion  of  England  and  the  war  of 
annihilation  against  the  Republic.  On  June  1, 
1670,  the  secret  treaty  of  Dover  was  made,  by  which 
Louis  promised  6,000  men  and  two  million  livres  for 
the  conversion  of  England,  and  Charles  promised  to 
support  Louis  in  all  advances  against  Holland,  for 
which  he  received  three  million  livres  as  a  subsidy 
— in  other  words,  to  break  the  Triple  Alliance  and 
attack  Holland.  A  treaty  was  made  public  at  the 
same  time,  and  called  the  treaty  of  Dover,  but  with 
this  important  difference  from  the  real  one,  that  the 
clause  for  the  conversion  of  England  was  suppressed, 
the  money  being  massed  with  that  given  for  the 
Dutch  War1.  Louis  had  now  secured  his  helper 
and  proceeded  to  make  him  his  dupe.  The  religious 
question  was  gradually  shelved  and  the  military  one 
carried  out,  till,  for  a  time,  it  seemed  as  if  the  east 
coast  of  the  Channel^  north  and  centre  alike,  would 
submit  to  France.  The  only  result  of  Charles's 
missionary  fervour  seemed  to  be  his  helpless  de- 
pendence on  Louis  for  fear  of  the  publication  of  the 
terms  of  the  real  treaty. 

After  two  years  Charles  in  April,  1672,  published  (/3)  Treaty 
his  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence  for  the  sake  of  minstef', 
the  Catholics,  and  a  few  days  later  his  Declaration  1674- 
of  War  against  the  Dutch,  as  also  did  Louis2.     But 
Louis'  part  in  the  treaty  of  Dover  only  called  into 
being   the   resistance    of  William   of   Orange,    and 


1  Klopp,  i.  262,  272. 

2  Ibid.  i.  300. 
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Charles's  part  only  produced  the  Test  Act  to  secure 
Protestantism.  The  war  dragged  on,  but  Louis,  with 
his  eyes  turned  eastwards,  left  a  large  part  of  it  to 
England,  who  had  little  heart  in  it,  and  was  defeated 
more  than  once.  At  length,  after  negotiations  had 
been  going  on  some  while,  the  treaty  of  Westminster, 
1674.  on  February  9,  16741,  was  signed  between  England 
and  Holland.  But  the  English  King  had  missed  his 
opportunity  of  taking  his  true  position  at  sea.  In 
February,  1676,  he  made  another  treaty  with  Louis, 
promising  to  make  no  alliance  with  Holland  or  any 
other  power,  unless  in  common  with  France2. 
(7)  Treaty  Charles  now  thought  of  a  solution  to  his  difficul- 
°/ufnme~  ^es  at  nome  and  his  obligations  abroad.  Ever  since 
1678.  1674  he  had  wished  to  marry  William  to  one  of  the 
daughters  of  the  Duke  of  York.  William  eagerly 
assented  and  himself  came  over  to  England  in 
October,  1677,  and  after  conquering  the  scruples  of 
her  father,  was  married  to  the  Princess  Mary.  It 
was  a  momentous  act.  William  was  now  in  the 
direct  line  of  succession  to  the  one  country  which,  he 
saw,  could  save  Europe.  Henceforth,  two  out  of  the 
three  rivals  for  the  supremacy  on  the  Channel  were 
united  in  a  common  interest,  and  the  result  upon 
the  third  could  be  only  a  question  of  time.  Yet 
Charles  at  once  nullified  the  effects  of  the  marriage 
by  a  treaty  with  Louis  in  May,  1678,  by  which  he 
promised  the  prorogation  of  Parliament,  and  the 
disbanding  of  his  army.  All  this  was  for  six  million 
livres*.  William  was  therefore  forced  into  a  sepa- 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  146. 

3  Klopp,  ii.  31.  3  Ibid.  n.  129. 
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rate  peace  at  Nimeguen  on  August  10,  16781,  by 
which  Louis  restored  his  conquests  in  Dutch  terri- 
tory, but  shattered  William's  hopes  of  combination. 
Louis  seemed  as  strong  as  ever,  but  he  was  not. 
For  the  next  ten  years  he  turned  eastwards  into 
Germany,  and,  deserting  the  naval  traditions  of 
Richelieu  and  Colbert,  tried  to  maintain  the  Channel 
as  a  mere  cipher  in  European  politics  by  duping  the 
House  of  Stuart.  It  was  William's  aim  to  unite 
England  on  the  west  with  his  own  nation  on  the 
east  and  so  to  give  the  Strait  between  them  its  due 
weight  in  Europe.  The  next  ten  years  were  to 
show  which  policy  was  to  succeed. 

It  is  round   William   that   the   interest   of  the  iii.    The 
Channel  hencefortli  gathered.     His  motto  was  ex-  a 


pressed  in  his  own  words  —  "  It  is  from  England  that  1678— 
the  salvation  of  Europe  must  come  :  without  England,  /  , 
she  must  fall  under  the  yoke  of  France2."     Yet  to  William 

t  i.'         1  £    .Li-'  '  U          J    in  1684' 

make  any  practical  use  of  this  maxim  was  a  hard 
task.  Charles  had  spent  the  years  1678  to  1681  in 
the  struggle  ending  in  his  own  victory  over  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  William  came  over  to  England  in 
1681,  full  of  surprise  at  the  dissolution  of  the  Par- 
liament of  Oxford,  and  while  here  heard  the  news  of 
the  seizure  of  Luxemburg.  But  Charles,  bound  by 
his  secret  obligations  to  Louis,  refused  to  take  any 
steps  against  him.  William's  mission  had  failed. 
Early  in  1684,  a  Congress  was  sitting  at  the  Hague 
to  consider  the  question  of  compelling  France  to 
adhere  to  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen.  But  Charles 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  150. 

2  Klopp,  m.  425. 
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refused  to  join  them,  and  so  only  widened  the 
breach  with  his  nephew1.  At  length,  in  August, 
Leopold  accepted  Louis'  proposition  of  an  armistice 
on  the  basis  of  uti  possidetis  for  twenty  years.  Yet 
even  this  Charles  refused  to  guarantee2.  This  was 
the  first  great  turning  point.  For  when  four  years 
later,  Louis  broke  this  truce  by  attacking  Germany, 
England,  with  no  ties  to  the  other  guarantors,  was 
left  isolated,  to  meet  the  Dutch  alone.  But,  for  the 
moment,  William  had  again  failed. 

(p\  The  death  of  Charles  in  1685  opened  up  new 

balaiiced  h°Pes-  William  saw  the  safety  of  his  country  bound 
against  Up  in  friendship  with  James.  The  new  King's  great 
desire  was  for  peace  that  he  might  turn  his  attention 
to  the  conversion  of  England.  For  this  reason  he 
desired  the  friendship  of  Holland.  Then  came  the 
second  great  turning-point  in  this  time  of  William's 
waiting — the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in 
1685.  The  English  held  it  to  be  the  typical  Catholic 
form  of  proselytism  and  trembled  for  the  future. 
The  refugees  in  England  and  Holland  added  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  the  ardour  for  Protestantism  and  of  the 
embitterment  against  France.  A  time  for  James  to 
show  his  true  position  occurred  before  the  year  1685 
was  over.  The  forcible  conversion  of  Orange,  the 
possession  of  William,  was  undertaken.  The  prince 
appealed  to  his  uncle  to  interfere  but  James  steadily 
refused,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  general  peace3.  By 
the  beginning  of  1686,  then,  England  and  Holland 
were  still  unconscious  of  their  common  need,  but 

1  Klopp,  ii.  427.         2  Above,  p.  23. 
3  Klopp,  in.  149,  162. 
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William    had   his   first   definite    grievance    against 
James. 

Rumours    of  an   alliance   between    France    and  (7)    . 

William 
England  were  meanwhile  growing  up,  mainly  based  secure  at 

on  the  reports  of  Van  Citters,  the  Dutch  envoy  in  ^"JJ^" 
England.  James  in  vain  denied  them1.  His  nephew,  his  duty. 
by  the  middle  of  the  year  1686,  began  to  see  that 
negotiation  was  vain,  and  that  the  only  security  for 
his  native  land  lay  in  the  use  of  force  against  the 
King  of  England,  which,  backed  by  the  support  of 
the  nation,  should  force  the  King  to  break  with 
France.  The  opposition  in  England,  too,  began 
definitely  to  see  in  him  their  leader.  Meanwhile, 
the  rift  between  James  and  his  subjects  was  ever 
widening,  and  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  in 
March,  1687,  roused  the  bitterest  opposition.  It  was 
a  triumph  for  Louis'  wishes  for  disunion  in  England. 
But  still  William  stood  alone.  The  estates  of  the 
United  Provinces  held  aloof.  But  two  events  now 
roused  them.  James  demanded  the  recall  of  the 
English  troops  in  the  Dutch  service.  As  he  had 
enough  soldiers  in  his  own  service  at  home  for  all 
he  needed  in  peace,  this  could  only  mean  that  a 
war  with  Louis  against  Holland  was  intended2. 
Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  alienated  Amsterdam  by 
forbidding  the  import  of  herrings  into  France3. 
This  touched  the  Dutch  in  their  most  tender  part — 
their  commerce.  These  measures,  confirming  the 
reports  of  Van  Citters,  roused  the  Province  of 

1  Klopp,  in.  228—235. 

2  Ibid.  in.  391,  392. 

a  Cf.  Macaulay,  History  of  England,  i.  541. 
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Holland.  Military  preparations  were  hurried  forward 
everywhere.  William's  plans  against  England  had 
become  the  plans  of  Holland.  Yet  these  plans  were 
not  laid  for  the  substitution  of  the  Prince  for  the 
King.  It  was  rather  meant  to  force  the  King 
himself  to  save  Europe,  since  he  would  not  do  it 
voluntarily1. 

Meanwhile  James  was  hurrying  to  his  ruin.  By 
one  action  after  another  he  frightened  his  subjects 
into  summoning  William  of  Orange  to  their  aid. 
Then  came  the  final  link  in  the  chain  of  events. 
On  September  9,  Avaux,  the  French  minister  at  the 
Hague,  appeared  before  the  States  General  with  the 
Declaration — "  The  King  is  convinced  that  these 
preparations  here  are  meant  against  England.  There- 
fore I  am  to  declare  in  the  King's  name  that,  by 
virtue  of  the  friendship  and  alliance  which  he  has 
with  the  King  of  England,  he  is  not  only  bound  to 
stand  by  him,  but  also  will  consider  the  first  act  of 
hostility  which  may  come  from  you  against  the  King 
of  England,  as  an  open  breach  of  the  peace  against 
his  own  Crown2."  This  was  decisive  for  Holland. 
The  Dover  treaty  of  1670  had  evidently  come  back 
again  and  it  must  be  a  struggle  for  existence.  The 

1  Klopp,  iv.  447,  448 ;  ix.  490 ;  xin.  394. 

2  Ibid.  iv.  117.     Am  8  September  hatte  Ludwig  XIV  durch 
semen  Gesandten  im  Haag  erklaren  lassen,  dass  er  die  grosse 
Seeriistung  des  Prinzen  mit  Bewunderung  sehe,  dass  sie  offen- 
kundig  gegen  England  gerichtet  sei,  dass  er  die  erste  feindliche 
Action  gegen  den  Konig,  seinen  Verbandeten,  als  Friedensbruch 
ansehen  werde.     Eine  Drohung,  die  wohl  dazu  angethan  war,  an 
die  Schrecken  von  1672  zu  erinnern  und  den  Muth  zu  lahmen. 
Droysen,  iv.  i.  27. 
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two  necessary  elements  of  a  maritime  power  had 
awaked  to  self-consciousness — a  nation  in  England, 
and  a  leader  in  William.  It  seemed  as  if  the  days 
when  the  Channel  was  to  be  a  cipher  in  Europe 
were  over.  But  an  undertaking  against  England 
required  as  a  condition  the  command  in  person  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Prince  dared  not  attempt 
this,  as  long  as  Holland  was  menaced  from  the 
Meuse  and  the  Rhine  by  France.  Hence  the  under- 
taking was  visionary.  But  then,  what  if  the  menace 
ceased  ?  This  was  a  question,  whose  answer  largely 
depended  on  the  state  of  religious  politics  in  1688. 

3.     The  Balance  of  Power  in  Religion. 

Since  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  religion  as  a  The 
political  force,  had  been  falling  into  the  background,  f 
and  the  settlement  of  creeds  at  the  treaty  of  West-  tion- 
phalia  was  becoming  stereotyped.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  Christendom  had  been  agitated  with  questions 
of  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  between  a  priesthood 
and  a  secular  power  who  professed  a  common  faith. 
The  Reformation  had  raised  the  deeper  question  of 
the  truth  of  that  faith,  and  since  1648  the  old 
problems  of  a  united  Christendom  had  become  the 
problem  of  Church  and  State  in  each  nation.  This 
evolution  offered  no  difficulty  to  Protestantism,  for 
the  Creeds,  born  of  the  Reformation,  were  cham- 
pioned by  princes  who  effected  the  change  till 
the  phrase  "  Cujus  regio  ejus  religio "  became  the 
watchword.  The  new-found  national  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  sixteenth  century  found  expression  in 
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national  religions.  But  with  Catholicism  this  was 
not  so.  At  the  head  of  all  the  nations  was  still  the 
one  Pope.  Alongside  of  the  new  national  questions 
of  Church  and  State  were  left  the  old  ones  of  the 
temporal  and  spiritual  power  of  the  Papacy.  And 
these  two  problems  together  came  into  remarkable 
prominence  at  a  time  when  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  Europe  was  trying  to  revive  the  old 
power  of  Charlemagne's  Empire.  In  1685  and  the 
three  following  years  a  second  Counter-Reformation 
seemed  to  have  corne,  as  three  Catholic  sovereigns 
vied  with  one  another  as  champions  of  Catholicism 
against  the  reformed  faith — Leopold  in  Hungary, 
Louis  in  France,  and  James  in  England.  Yet 
though  the  nominal  object  was  the  same,  the 
methods  and  results  were  widely  different,  till, 
resting  on  the  Catholic  King  of  England,  the 
movement  ended  with  his  fall. 

A.     Church  and  State. 

1.  Hungary. — In  1526,  by  his  marriage  with 
Anne,  heiress  of  Hungary,  Ferdinand,  the  future 
Emperor,  became  elective  King  of  Hungary.  But 
the  country  was  too  much  split  up  into  different 
races  and  religions  for  any  peaceful  government  to 
follow.  On  one  side  were  Austria,  the  Greek  Catho- 
lics, the  Latin  Catholics,  the  Croatians  and  the 
Servians :  on  the  other,  the  German  and  Magyar 
Protestants,  the  one  struggling  for  their  religious 
liberty,  the  other  for  their  religious,  national  and 
political  independence,  which,  in  the  event  of  its 
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being  violated,  had  allowed  rebellion  as  a  right  ever 
since  1222.  Ever  since  Ferdinand,  the  Magyar  and 
Protestant  element  had  elected  their  own  princes 
in  opposition,  as  Kings  of  Hungary,  princes  of 
Transylvania,  Calvinists,  for  the  most  part,  allies 
of  France  or  Sweden,  and  calling  in  by  turns  the 
Austrian  against  the  Turk  or  the  Turk  against 
the  Austrian1.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  when 
the  devout  Catholic  Emperor  Leopold  was  King 
of  Hungary.  He  met  his  discontented  subjects 
with  concessions,  and,  at  the  Diet  of  Odenburg 
in  1681,  made  a  declaration  for  the  freedom  of 
public  worship  for  the  Protestants  of  both  schools  of 
thought2.  But  Tekely,  the  rival-king,  was  not  satis- 
fied, and  calling  the  Turks  to  his  aid,  led  them  on 
to  their  repulse  by  John  Sobieski  at  Vienna,  and 
the  Austrians  overran  Hungary  till  the  last  Magyar 
hopes  were  buried  in  the  fall  of  the  fortress  of 
Munkacz  in  1687  and  in  the  defeat  of  Mohacz3. 
A  terrible  revenge  followed  under  the  Austrian 
general,  Caraffa,  who  carried  out  a  long  series  of 
judicial  murders  at  Eperus.  This  Leopold  stopped, 
but  the  influence  of  the  Government  was  all  exerted 
on  the  side  of  Catholicism,  so  that  the  discontented 
Protestants  still  rallied  round  Tekely. 

2.     France. — About    the     same    time,    another 
movement  in  favour  of  Catholicism  was  going  on  in 

1  Moret,  Quinze  ans  de  regne  de  Louis  XIV,  n.  14.   Histoire  des 
Revolutions  de  Hongrie,  i.  44,  n.  38—44,  60. 

2  Klopp,  in.  96.     Histoire  des  Revolutions,  i.  95 — 98. 

3  Moret,  n.  15.     Histoire  des  Revolutions,  i.  Ill,  125.     Klopp, 
in.  361. 
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France.  On  October  22,  1685,  Louis  revoked  the 
Edict  of  Nantes.  This  was  but  the  climax  of  a 
system  of  enforced  conversion,  which  had  been  going 
on  since  the  death  of  Mazarin,  for  at  that  moment 
circumstances  favoured  the  clergy.  They  found  in 
Louis  a  prince  disposed  to  listen  to  them  with  so 
much  the  more  favour  that  his  ignorance  of  religious 
matters  was  great.  The  more  Louis  yielded,  the 
more  the  clergy  demanded.  Projects  for  the  reunion 
of  the  two  Creeds  were  contemptuously  given  up, 
and  at  last  in  1685  the  Assembly  of  the  Clergy 
declared  that  "  the  Edict  of  Nantes  could  not  any 
longer  serve  as  a  general  law,  by  reason  of  the 
modifications  and  interpretations  which  had  been 
made  on  different  occasions."  The  time  was  ready 
for  the  last  step.  Driven  into  a  few  corners  of  the 
country,  or  to  foreign  lands,  prevented  from  all  ad- 
vancement by  oppressive  laws,  small  in  numbers 
and  importance,  French  Protestantism  must  not  be 
allowed  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the  French  kingdom. 
On  October  22,  1685,  therefore,  the  Edict  of  Nantes 
was  revoked,  and  the  reformed  faith  proscribed  in 
France.  Here,  at  any  rate,  the  Counter-Reformation 
was  complete,  and  there  was  no  weak  yielding  to 
the  wishes  of  the  heretics  as  was  the  case  with 
Leopold  at  Presburg  two  years  later.  Yet  Inno- 
cent XI  did  not  seem  enthusiastic  about  it.  He 
certainly  did  praise  the  pious  eagerness  of  the  King 
arid  his  intention  to  root  out  heresy,  but  not  the 
cruel  methods  which  he  followed1.  The  main  result 

1  Brosch,    Geschichte   des   Kirchenstaates,   i.  442.    De  Felice, 
Histoire  des  Protestants  de  France  (edit.  1861),  in.  xvii. 
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of  the  measure  was  its  effect  on  Protestant  countries. 
To  the  Huguenots  who  fled  and  to  those  who  re- 
ceived them,  the  words  "  Louis  "  and  "  Catholicism  " 
were  terribly  synonymous.  The  synonym  did  not 
augur  well  for  the  new  King  of  England. 

3.  England. — The  two  sons  of  Charles  I  returned  (a) 
to  England  after  their  banishment  as  champions  of 
Romanism,  but  with  both  success  was  indissolubly 
bound  up  with  Louis.  Yet  the  difference  between 
the  two  cases  is  interesting.  Charles  loved  his 
throne  more  than  his  conscience,  and  when  it  came 
to  a  question  of  politics  or  principle  he  followed  the 
course  dictated  by  policy.  The  whole  course  of  his 
action  for  the  conversion  of  England  is  therefore 
governed  by  a  political  action — the  secret  Dover 
treaty  of  1670.  Charles  had  to  follow  Louis'  lead 
or  be  lost  before  a  Parliament  which  would  make  an 
enquiry  into  his  proposals  for  reintroducing  the 
Catholic  faith  into  England.  The  attempt  to  revive 
Catholicism  found  alike  its  birth  and  its  death  in 
the  treaty  of  Dover,  which  would  reveal  the  true 
object  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

In  1685,  at  the  death  of  Charles,  the  succession  (b) 
of  the  Catholic  heir,  James,  followed.  He  loved  his 
conscience  more  than  his  throne.  He  would  do 
nothing  that  would  make  him  ashamed  of  what  he 
felt  to  be  his  duty.  Yet  had  be  had  the  eyes  to 
see,  he  would  have  seen  that  already  at  the  outset 
of  his  reign  his  conscientious  purposes  were  ruined, 
as  those  of  Charles  had  been,  by  an  action  of  Louis. 
That  action  was  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  When  James  proceeded  to  force  Catholi- 
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cism  on  his  people  after  this,  they  looked  beyond 
their  own  borders  into  Europe.  For  them  the 
Counter-Reformation  of  Hungary  and  France  was 
definitely  being  brought  to  England,  and  must  be 
resisted.  As  the  Dover  treaty  doomed  Charles's 
attempts  at  their  very  start,  so,  though  James  and 
most  of  England  did  not  realize  it  at  once,  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  meant  that  the 
conversion  of  England  must  be  stillborn. 

The  first  step  was  the  first  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence in  February,  1687  \  Other  steps  followed  in 
rapid  succession.  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  was 
to  become  a  Jesuit  seminary  of  priests  for  England, 
the  army  to  be  officered  by  Catholics,  Parliamentary 
elections  to  be  managed  for  the  King,  and  the 
Houses  to  be  transformed  into  his  obedient  in- 
struments. In  1688  came  the  second  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  and  the  trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  for 
refusing  to  read  it.  Popular  excitement  was  at  its 
height  when  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne  was 
announced.  The  result  was  immediate  in  the  send- 
ing of  an  invitation  to  William  of  Orange  to  save 
the  liberties  and  the  religion  of  England,  and  the 
terror  of  the  passion  for  violent  conversion  was 
confirmed  by  the  Declaration  of  Avaux2.  If  this 


1  Schwer    genug    zogen    sich    die   Wetter    zusammen.      Seit 
Jacob  II  gewiss  war,  dass  seine  Gemahlin   guter  Hoffnung   sei, 
in    der  Zuversicht   dass    Gott  ihm  einen  Sohn  gewahren  werde, 
mit  dem  dann  die  katholische   Succession  gesichert  sei,  ging  er 
mit  seinen  Massnahmen  rascher  und  energiscber  vor.      Droysen, 
Preussische  Politik,  in.  iii.  564. 

2  Above,  p.  36. 
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produced  its  due  effect,  and  William  came  to  save 
England  and  Holland  from  conditions  similar  to 
those  introduced  by  the  Dover  treaty,  it  might 
well  be  that  the  whole  work  of  this  incipient 
Counter-Reformation  would  be  undone.  Yet  the 
attitude  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  Catholic  sovereigns 
of  Europe  towards  the  fate  of  their  champion  in 
England  was  far  colder  than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. This  was  owing  to  the  relation  of  this 
religious  movement  to  the  position  of  the  Pope  in 
Catholic  Europe. 


B.     The  Pope  and  the  Second  Counter -Reformation. 

To  the  Protestant  States  the  danger  of  the 
violent  subversion  of  their  religion  naturally  seemed 
great.  But  in  reality  this  was  far  less  the  case  than 
they  imagined.  The  renewed  impetus  to  Catholi- 
cism appeared  at  the  two  extremities  of  Europe,  but 
the  form  assumed  in  either  case  was  very  different. 
That  in  the  west  was  Gallicanism,  that  in  the  east 
orthodox  Catholicism,  and  the  results  of  this  differ- 
ence were  momentous. 

1.  Gallicanism. — Louis,  starting  from  the  stand- 
point of  Charlemagne,  went  back  beyond  him  to 
the  Pagan  Emperors  for  his  theory  of  Church  and 
State.  To  him  Kings  were  born  to  possess  and  com- 
mand all  things.  And  from  this  fact  the  young 
King  drew  the  inference  which  mankind  had  cast 
back  into  heathendom,  that  absolute  obedience  to 
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the  law  of  the  State  is  necessary.  In  his  eyes,  there- 
fore, the  great  unifying  force  in  the  State  was  the 
Christian  religion,  or  in  its  later  name,  Catholicism, 
but  necessarily,  in  that  shape  which  he  hoped  to 
give  it.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  not  the  Church 
or  what  the  King  considers  as  the  Church  that  is 
his  object,  but  it  is  only  a  means  to  his  own 
supremacy1.  This  was  the  essence  of  Gallicanism. 
the  form  which  the  Counter-Keformation  took  in 
France  and  England. 

(a)  France.  In  France  a  distinct  religious  position  was  taken 
up  both  for  affairs  at  home  and  for  those  abroad. 
At  home  the  Assembly  of  the  Clergy  laid  down 
four  great  Articles  in  1682  as  the  basis  of  French 
Catholicism2.  These  postulated  the  independence 
of  the  secular  power  from  interference  by  the 
spiritual,  the  superiority  of  a  General  Council  over 
the  Pope,  the  fallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  agreement  of  ecclesiastical  canons 
with  the  laws  of  France.  To  Rome  these  Articles 
were  unacceptable:  Innocent  XI  condemned  them 
without  hesitation3.  But  the  results  of  the  Galilean 
principle  were  also  seen  outside  France.  For  on  the 
principle  that  religion  was  but  a  means  to  advance 
the  French  monarchy,  the  interests  of  religion  were 
naturally  put  in  the  second  place.  Of  this  there  were 
two  great  examples.  The  exterritoriality  of  ambassa- 
dors' houses  at  Rome  had  become  a  great  abuse,  so 

1  Klopp,  i.  46,  48 ;  in.  409. 

2  Mirbt,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Papsttum,  i.  209,  210. 

3  Brosch,    Geschichte    des   Kirchenstaates,   i.    442  ;    Michaud, 
Louis  XIV  ct  Innocent  XI,  in.  xix,  iv.  iv. 
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that  all  criminals  could  escape  punishment  by  going 
to  one  of  these  houses  for  protection.    Other  nations 
had  agreed  to  put  a  stop  to  this,  but  in  November, 
1687,  in  answer  to  a  request  for  the  obedience  of 
the    French    ambassador  to  the   law,  the    Marquis 
Lavardin  came  to  Rome  with  800  armed  men  and 
increased  the  lawlessness.    He  was  excommunicated, 
and  this  only  widened  the  breach  further,  for  Louis 
seized   the   Papal    State    of   Avignon   in   revenge1. 
The  second  example  was  still  more  serious.     That 
same  autumn  of   1687  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne 
required  a  coadjutor,  and  Louis  forced  his  puppet, 
the  Cardinal  Furstenburg,  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  on 
the  Chapter.     In  June,  1688,  the  Archbishop  died, 
and  Furstenburg  was  elected  Archbishop  by  Louis' 
influence   and  against  the  wishes  of  Innocent   XI, 
to  whom  an  appeal  was  made  on  the  ground  of  an 
invalid  election.     He  acquiesced  in  the  appeal  by 
appointing  the  rival  candidate,  Joseph  Clement  of 
Bavaria2.     It  was  obvious  that  the  struggle  which 
broke  out   then   was  a  struggle  between  right  and 
might,  between  the  freedom  of  the  Church  and  the 
tyranny  of  the    secular  power.     Just   at  the  time 
then  when  Protestants  were  dreading  the  advancing 
wave  of  Catholicism,  that  wave  itself  was  being  held 
back  by  this  struggle  of  principle  between  the  Pope 
and  the  French  King,  as  evidenced  by  the  Articles 
of  1682,  and  by  the  questions  of  the  ambassador  at 
Rome  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne. 

1  Brosch,  i.  443,  444.     Michaud,  n.  Chap.  viii.  and  in.  Chaps, 
ii.  and  vii. 

2  Klopp,  in.  423,  iv.  35,  67. 
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(b)  Eng-  The  attitude  of  the  royal  convert  of  England  was 

all-important.  From  his  very  accession  he  had  to 
decide,  and  he  soon  committed  himself  irrevocably. 
At  home  his  zeal  carried  him  too  fast,  and  already 
in  1679  Innocent  had  counselled  moderation1.  The 
Pope  saw  that  the  English  King  was  bound  hand 
and  foot  to  the  Jesuits,  in  whom  he  saw  the  servants 
of  Gallicanism  rather  than  the  servants  of  the 
Church,  and  his  dislike  was  expressed  in  the  ob- 
stinate refusal  to  give  a  cardinal's  hat  to  Father 
Petre2.  The  Declaration  of  Passive  Obedience  by 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1683  had  already  sug- 
gested an  obvious  but  unpleasant  parallel  with  the 
Gallican  Articles  of  the  year  before.  But  it  was  in 
his  policy  abroad  that  James,  though  unwittingly, 
so  thoroughly  stamped  himself  as  an  upholder  of 
Louis'  religious  system.  In  the  very  two  cases  in 
which  the  Pope  and  the  King  of  France  were  waging 
a  struggle  of  principle,  the  King  of  England  came 
forward  and  offered  his  mediation,  but  with  a  bias 
against  Rome  that  was  unmistakeable.  On  the 
3rd  of  April,  1688,  Lord  Howard  appeared  in  Rome 
to  help  settle  the  question  of  the  French  ambassa- 
dor's house,  but  he  was  immediately  refused,  though 
he  was  afterwards  recalled  and  allowed  to  negotiate 
when  Avignon  was  seized3.  He  seemed  to  be  rather 
the  agent  of  Louis  than  of  James.  The  second 
interference  was  in  the  Cologne  affair  and  Innocent 
was  urged  to  reinstate  Furstenburg,  who  stood  before 


1  Campana  de  Cavelli,  i.  302. 

3  Macaulay,  i.  357  ;  Klopp,  in.  395. 

3  Brosch,  i.  444. 
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Europe  as  the  notorious  tool  of  Louis1.  It  was  little 
wonder  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pope,  the  King  of 
England  was  a  convert  who  seemed  scarcely  likely 
to  advance  the  cause  of  true  religion.  Very  dif- 
ferent must  have  been  his  feelings  as  he  turned 
from  the  western  to  the  eastern  borders  of  Europe2. 
2.  Catholicism  and  the  Crusade. — The  Emperor 
Leopold  had  no  theories  of  the  State,  subversive  of 
the  religion  to  which  he  was  devoted.  He  was 
eager  to  proselytise  like  his  colleagues  in  the  west, 
but  by  his  attitude  at  the  Diets  of  Odenburg  and 
Presburg,  showed  that  he  was  not  a  fanatic  nor  a 
despot3.  Caraffa  was  punished  for  his  cruelties,  and 
the  probability  of  the  spread  of  Catholicism  by  peace- 
ful means  in  Hungary  was  increased.  But  just  as 

1  Klopp,  iv.  182 ;  Droysen,  iv.  i.  23. 

2  Im  October,  als  Fuchs  (the  envoy  of  the  Elector  of  Branden- 
burg to  the  Prince  of  Orange)  nach  dem  Haag  reiste,  hatte  ihm 
der  hessische  Kanzler  von  Gorz  im  tiefsten  Vertrauen  mitgetheilt : 
er  sei  in  Wien  gewesen,  rait  dem  geheimen  Auftrag  Oraniens,  dem 
Kaiser  ein  neues  und  enges  Biindniss  mit  Holland  anzutragen  : 
anfangs  sei  man  ihm  sehr  kiihl  begegnet :   man  konne  nicht  mit 
Euhe  zusehen,  dass  der  Prinz  die  katholische  Kirche  in  England 
iiber   den   Haufen   werfen   wolle  :    dann   habe   die   Invasion  der 
Franzosen  den  Kaiser  stutzen  gemacht ;  aber  der  Ausschlag  sei  von 
einer  Seite  gekommen,  von  der  man  es  am  wenigsten  vermuthen 
konne :   der  Papst  habe  geschrieben,  dass  er  Jacobs  II.  Actionen 
und  Desseins  gar  nicht  gut  heisse,  dass  ihn  nicht  der  Eifer  fur 
die    Kirche,    sondern .  Frankreich   treibe,   Frankreich,    das    ganz 
Europa,  also  England  niederwerfen  wolle :  darauf  habe  der  Kaiser 
jeden  Scrupel  aufgegeben,  von  der  Sache  der  Kirche  nicht  weiter 
gesprochen,  sofort  zwei  seiner  Minister  beauftragt,  mit  ihrn  in 
Conferenz  zu  treten  :  der  Vertrag  sei  im  Entwurf  fertig.    Droysen, 
iv.  i.  33. 

3  Above,  p.  39. 
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was  the  case  with  the  two  monarchs  in  the  west,  so 
it  was  in  the  east.  Leopold  came  into  even  closer 
touch  with  the  Pope  by  his  religious  action  abroad 
than  at  home.  For  he  was  now  the  central  figure 
in  the  fulfilment  of  one  of  the  grandest  ideas  of  the 
mediaeval  Papacy — a  crusade.  Ever  since  1682  it 
was  inevitable  that  a  Turkish,  war  must  come,  on 
account  of  the  complications  in  Hungary.  And  as 
Leopold  rose  to  meet  it,  the  Pope  gave  him  all  the 
moral  support  of  his  great  position.  Here  was 
foreign  action  of  a  Catholic  sovereign  which  was  of 
the  very  essence  of  true  Catholicism,  and  the  more 
success  crowned  its  efforts,  the  more  eagerly  did 
Innocent  XI  identify  himself  with  the  movement  in 
the  east,  rather  than  with  that  of  the  west.  The 
struggle  began  with  the  raising  of  the  siege  of 
Vienna  in  1683  by  Sobieski,  followed  by  other 
successes,  till  in  1687  came  the  victory  of  Mohacz, 
crowned  by  the  Diet  of  Presburg,  which  made  the 
Hungarian  throne  hereditary  in  the  House  of  Haps- 
burg1.  While  this  fulfilment  of  the  true  work  of  the 
secular  head  of  Christendom  was  going  on,  the 
armistice  of  1684  secured  his  western  borders  from 
any  attack  by  any  Christian  foe.  It  would  be  deci- 
sive against  Louis  if  he  pushed  his  advantages  as  a 
Christian  foe  against  Leopold  while  engaged  in  the 
crusade.  To  Europe  it  seemed  morally  impossible. 
To  the  Pope,  no  point  could  better  raise  the  question 
of  the  French  King's  declared  loyalty  to  the  Church. 
The  question  of  the  religious  future  of  Europe,  as  of 
its  future  by  land  and  sea,  seemed  to  have  reached 
1  Histoire  des  Revolutions,  i.  112,  119. 
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a  place  where   two   ways   met,   in    the  summer  of 
16881. 

3.  The  Meaning  of  the  Fall  of  James:  1688. —  Louis1 
The  mouth  of  August,  1688,  was  thus  in  a  very deci8ion- 
remarkable  manner  a  time  of  universal  uncertainty 
as  to  what  each  power  had  to  expect  from  its  neigh- 
bour. It  was  with  Louis  that  action  rested.  East- 
wards Germany  was  bound  to  peace  by  an  armistice 
for  twenty  years,  but  France  had  lost  her  old  allies, 
for  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  was  heading  the  crusade, 
and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  made  his  friend- 
ship with  the  Emperor  and  William  of  Orange.  In 
the  far  East  the  Emperor's  hands  were  tied  by  his 
Turkish  war.  To  the  south  Spain  was  growing 
weaker  under  her  childless  King,  while  northwards 
the  two  opposite  shores  of  the  English  Channel  were 
kept  apart  by  the  success  of  the  French  policy.  It 
was  a  critical  moment.  Would  Louis  act  at  all  ?  If 
so  he  might  turn  northwards  to  Holland  or  east- 
wards to  Germany.  Now  it  seemed  clear  that  the 
combatants  on  the  Channel  might  safely  be  pitted 
against  each  other.  James  declared  himself  so  secure 
that  he  refused  alike  Louis'  help  and  his  alliance2. 
William  was  making  preparations,  but  would  prob- 

1  The  general  opinion  of  Europe  as  to  Louis'  relations  with 
Turkey  in  1689  is  thus  given  by  Droysen,  Preussische  Politik, 
iv.  i.  41,  "  Nur  die  Unglaubigen  blieben  dem  allerchristlichsten 
Konige  zur  Waffengemeinschaft.     Es  wurde  gesagt  und  geglaubt, 
dass   demnachst  die  Lilienflagge,  mit   der   der   Korsaren  Nord- 
afrika's  vereint,  in  See  erscheinen  werde,  gegen  die  hollandisch- 
englische  Flotte  zu  kampfen.    Daher  das  Anagram  auf  'Ludovicus 
decimus  quartus ' :  Ludovicus  quid  es  ?  Sum  Turca." 

2  Klopp,  iv.  63,  126. 

H.  4 
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ably  meet  with  the  fate  of  Monmouth.  Louis  there- 
fore turned  away  from  the  north,  where  a  siege  of 
Maestricht — a  town  belonging  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  as  Bishop  of  Lie'ge — on  behalf  of  his 
ally,  Furstenburg,  would  have  checked  any  move- 
ment by  William,  by  rendering  Holland  insecure1. 
Instead,  he  turned  east.  There  was  indeed  an 
armistice  binding  him  to  abstain  from  action  in 
Germany,  but  then  the  opportunity  was  exceptional! 
For  on  the  borders  of  Europe  the  Emperor  and 
the  Turks  were  already  involved  in  war ;  the  Turks 
were  Louis'  allies,  and  they  were  being  steadily 
worsted.  Between  the  combatants  and  himself  lay 
much  territory  which  it  was  his  life's  work  to  try 
and  secure.  The  decision  was,  therefore,  taken 
to  go  eastwards2.  It  would  only  be  a  repetition 
of  the  aggressive  movement  in  time  of  peace, 
which  had  succeeded  so  well  after  the  treaty  of 
Nimeguen,  and  there  need  be  no  war  at  all3,  for 
Germany  was  still  not  united.  But  it  was  a 


1  St   Simon' s  Memoir es   (edited  Ch6ruel),  vi.  265 ;    Campana 
de  Cavelli,  n.  283. 

2  Louis'  attitude  is  explained,  Droysen,  iv.  i.  27.     "  Mochte 
Oranien  seine  Expedition  versuchen,  Konig  Jacob  II.  war  mehr 
als  stark  genug,    ein  Abenteuer  der  Art  abzuweisen ;   ja  es  war 
wiinschenswerth,    dass   die   staatische    Kriegsmacht    sich   in   das 
englische  Unternehmen  vertiefte,  damit  Frankreich  desto  sicherer 
gegen  Ostreich   vorgehen  konne.     Den  Tiirken  musste   geholfen 
werden,  ehe  sie  vollig  erlagen :    es  gait  durch  einen  energischen 
Stoss    auf    das    Reich    einen    Theil    der     Streitkrafte     die     sie 
erdriickten,   abzuziehen,  den  Stoss  dahin  zu  richten,  wo  er  fiir 
Ostreich  am  Empfindlichsten  war." 

3  Klopp,  iv.  143,  192. 
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momentous  mistake.  It  did  not  take  account  of  the 
hatred  that  Louis'  own  grasping  had  inspired  in  the 
two  northern  states  of  Holland  and  England,  till  the 
synonym  of  "  Louis  "  and  "  Catholicism  "  had  made 
their  interests  one,  and  the  destruction  of  James' 
relation  with  France  a  necessity.  It  neglected  the 
colour  which  the  stories  of  the  refugees  from  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  would  lend  to  the  fears  for  the 
existence  of  liberty  and  Protestantism.  It  ignored 
the  union  which  the  Turkish  war  was  beginning 
to  create  in  Germany1.  It  proved  that  Louis  pre- 
ferred the  interests  of  Gallican  France  to  those  of 
Catholic  Europe.  It  showed  the  world  that  no  faith 
could  be  put  in  the  promises  of  Louis  when  they 
conflicted  with  his  interest. 

Events  followed  one  another  rapidly.  On  Sep- 
tember 6th  came  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Belgrade 
before  the  Christians2.  Then  came  Louis'  declaration 
of  war  against  Germany.  The  French  hurried  to 
the  Rhine,  and  Philipsburg  was  besieged  and  fell  on 
October  23rd3.  William,  relieved  of  all  pressure  in 
his  rear,  at  once  embarked  on  October  29th,  and 
after  one  failure  landed  at  Torbay  on  November 
15th.  So  far  all  had  succeeded  according  to  Louis' 
wishes.  But  an  unexpected  opposition  to  his  ad- 
vance in  Germany  was  met  in  the  formation  of  an 
alliance  at  Magdeburg  on  the  15th  of  October, 
between  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony 


1  Erdmannsdorffer,  i.  695. 

2  Klopp,  iv.  123  ;  Droysen,  iv.  i.  28. 

3  Klopp,  iv.  192. 
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and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  to  maintain  the  peace1. 
Without  noticing  this  Louis  promised  Furstenburg 
armed  help  in  Cologne,  and  advanced  into  the  Pala- 
tinate. The  conquest  of  this  territory,  based  on 
some  indefensible  claims  of  Elizabeth  Charlotte, 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  was,  according  to  Louis, 
heiress  of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach  in  the  Pala- 
tinate, would  just  make  the  necessary  link  between 
Strasburg,  Philipsburg,  Cologne  and  Luxemburg. 
But  the  German  army  furnished  by  the  Magdeburg 
Treaty  soon  showed  the  French  that  they  could  not 
easily  hold  the  Palatinate.  Under  Louvois'  guid- 
ance, therefore,  Louis  began  a  systematic  devasta- 
tion of  it.  "  Custom  and  the  Law  of  War  allow  a 
country  to  be  made  'useless'  to  an  enemy,"  said  the 
King.  On  the  18th  of  December  the  orders  were 
given,  and  the  territory  systematically  laid  waste  by 
fire  and  sword,  till  in  March,  1689,  Heidelberg  was 
sacked,  and  Mannheim,  Speyer  and  Worms  soon 
after2. 

The  Meanwhile  William  had  landed  at  Torbay  on  the 

Eevolu-      l^tn  °f  November.     England  was  not  bound  by  the 

tion.          armistice  of   1683,  and   could,  therefore,  claim    no 

immunity  from  attack3.     The  Imperial  Ambassador 

wrote,    "James  II    does  not  see    that   France    has 

sought  to  favour  this  expedition  of  the  Prince   by 

her  invasion  of  Germany,  hoping  to  see  the  power  of 

Holland  make  a  diversion  in  this  kingdom  at  just 

the  right  time,  while   she   strikes    her   blow   else- 

1  Koch  und  Schoell,  i.  159. 

2  Klopp,  iv.  198. 

3  Above,  p.  26. 
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where1."  But  the  essence  of  this  diversion  was  that 
James  must  be  strong  enough  to  resist  William.  To 
Louis'  mind  the  haunting  alternative  to  resistance 
was  reconciliation.  His  first  effort  was,  therefore, 
directed  against  this.  He  subsidized  the  English 
King,  but  on  condition  of  no  compromise  with  the 
invader2.  But  the  rapid  advance  of  William  was 
more  than  he  had  expected.  Exeter  received  the 
Prince  on  November  19;  James  came  to  Salisbury, 
where  Churchill  deserted  him  on  December  3rd. 
The  King  retreated  towards  London,  and  the  Prince 
advanced  till,  after  a  pause  at  Hungerford,  he 
entered  the  capital  on  December  28.  Meanwhile 
he  was  negotiating  and  began  to  see  that  substitu- 
tion, not  forcible  suggestion,  was  his  duty.  A  new 
possibility  therefore  became  obvious  to  Louis — the 
yielding  of  the  King  to  the  demands  of  William. 
But  this  would  be  a  serious  blow  to  the  French 
plans  in  Germany.  There  was  but  one  means  that 
could  secure  Louis  his  old  position  in  England  in 
that  case — the  retention  by  him  of  a  pledge  for  its 
dependence  upon  France.  Yet  it  was  James  him- 
self who  desired  to  give  and  gave  this  pledge  in  the 
person  of  his  Queen  and  his  son3,  and  finally  of 
himself.  Lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom  the  order  was 
given  to  carry  the  Prince  to  France,  saw  the  true 
meaning  of  the  act,  and  refused4.  It  is  extraordinary 
that  James  should  have  been  willing  to  give  a 
security  to  France  for  the  future  dependence  of 
England  upon  Louis.  He  declared  his  preference 

1  Campana  de  Cavelli,  n.  356.  2  Klopp,  iv.  173. 

3  Campana  de  Cavelli,  n.  413.  4  Klopp,  iv.  253. 
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for  France  over  England  in  the  eyes  of  all  by  the 
act.  Lauzun,  a  French  gentleman,  was  entrusted 
with  the  charge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Calais 
was  reached  on  December  21st1.  "Louis  was  so 
greatly  pleased  at  this,  that  he  said  in  public  that 
after  having  received  from  Lauzun  such  a  service,  he 
could  not  do  less  than... see  him2."  The  King  was 
already  on  his  way  to  follow  his  son,  when  he  was 
stopped  and  brought  back  to  London.  Louis  at  once 
saw  that  he  must  retain  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  a 
guarantee  against  any  reconciliation  in  London,  as 
well  as  against  William,  if  James  became  a  neglige- 
able  quantity.  If  civil  war  was  not  to  be  had  now, 
the  pledge  of  it  for  the  future  must  be  kept.  Lauzun's 
orders  in  Calais  are  therefore  instructive.  On  no 
account  could  the  Queen  be  allowed  to  stay  on  the 
coast,  Jest  she  and  her  son  should  return  to  England 
if  the  King's  power  revived.  "  You  are  to  under- 
stand," said  Louvois,  "  that  the  King's  intention  is 
that  the  Queen  be  made  to  come  to  Vincennes  with 
the  Prince  of  Wales  by  all  the  most  honourable 
pretexts  that  you  can  imagine3."  She  came  and 
scarcely  realized  she  was  really  a  prisoner.  But 
James  had  no  wish  to  stay  in  England  in  fear  of  his 
life,  and,  probably  with  his  enemy's  connivance,  he 
again  fled  and  reached  Ambleteuse  on  January  4, 
1689.  For  William  now  saw  he  must  be  King  and 

1  Klopp,  iv.  269. 

2  Lauzun  had  hitherto  been  in  disgrace  with  Louis.     This 
service  was  felt  to  be  great  enough  to  restore  him  to   favour. 
Campana  de  Cavelli  (Eizzini's  letter),  n.  461. 

3  Campana  de  Cavelli,  n.  454. 
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have  both  the  securities  for  Louis'  interference  out- 
side, not  one  inside  and  one  outside,  the  kingdom1. 
Louis  had  now  the  surest  pledge  for  the  helplessness 
of  England  to  stop  any  future  plans  of  his.  With 
the  King  and  his  heir  he  could  launch  civil  war  on 
her  when  he  would.  Quietly  and  without  a  blow 
struck  the  House  of  Stuart  had  fallen.  Louis' 
policy  seemed  victorious  in  Germany,  which  he  had 
cowed  by  terror,  and  in  England,  which  he  could 
cow  by  terror  in  the  future.  Yet  he  had  not  realized 
the  meaning  of  one  great  fact.  He  had  won  the 
King  of  England,  but  he  had  lost  the  kingdom  on 
which  his  power  rested. 

The  flight  of  James  was  the  turning-point  in  the  import- 
.  .  i       P     i        i     i  \.  •     an™  °f  th 

history   of  Louis  and   of  the   balance  of    power  in 


Europe.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  tion- 
Monarch  at  Versailles  had  nicely  pitted  force  against 
force,  and  fraud  against  frankness,  till  his  success 
seemed  to  have  justified  his  means.  Yet  he  had  at 
last  made  the  greatest  of  all  strategic  mistakes.  He 
had  let  his  enemy  take  him  in  the  rear.  His  English 
dupes  had  fallen  before  his  mortal  foe,  and  the  true 
meaning  of  their  fall  was  only  to  be  measured  by 
the  story  of  the  changed  relation  of  England  and 
Europe  in  the  next  half-century.  England  to  Louis 
had  been  the  corner-stone  of  his  fabric  of  aggression 
—  with  nothing  to  fear  from  her,  he  could  stand 
against  Germany  and  wait  till  Spain  on  the  south 
was  ready  to  be  seized.  Now  William  of  Orange 
had  seen  the  importance  of  England  as  the  corner- 
stone of  his  fabric  of  resistance  to  Louis.  On  the 
1  Klopp,  iv.  285  ;  v.  371. 
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House  of  Stuart  depended  the  fate  of  Europe.  But 
the  view  of  Charles  and  James  was  bounded  by  their 
own  shores  and  they  could  not  see  that  they  were 
being  used  as  pieces  in  the  game  of  France.  Grad- 
ually the  centre  of  gravity  in  European  politics  had 
more  and  more  shifted  towards  them,  till  in  1688 
the  climax  came.  The  balance  of  power  on  the 
Continent  depended  on  an  armistice,  concluded  in 
1684,  which  Charles  II  refused  to  guarantee.  There- 
fore, when  Louis  broke  it  by  his  Manifesto  of  1688 
against  the  absent  Emperor,  James  was  found 
without  any  protection  against  the  attack  of  William. 
The  English  King  fell,  and  with  him  fell  Louis' 
plans  of  unhindered  aggression  eastwards  in  Ger- 
many and  his  contingent  aims  southwards  in  Spain. 
At  once  the  new  England  called  into  being  by 
William  began  to  restrain  the  French.  The  fall  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  was  decisive  for  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  Continent. 

The  balance  of  power  at  sea,  too,  with  Louis 
meant  the  exclusion  of  the  Channel  from  influence 
on  the  affairs  of  Europe,  by  preventing  England 
and  Holland  from  taking  united  action.  But  the 
English  nation  had  made  its  cry  against  its  duped 
Kings  heard,  and  Holland  had  produced  a  man 
who  could  make  that  cry  articulate.  A  new  power 
began  to  come  into  being — the  English  sea-power 
at  first  sharing  with,  and  gradually  ousting,  the 
Dutch.  The  policy  of  Louis  to  nullify  the  influence 
of  the  Channel  had  failed.  William's  policy  was  not 
only  to  triumph,  but  the  sea-power,  which  he  called 
into  being,  was  to  become  the  arbiter  of  Europe. 
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The  balance  between  the  two  great  creeds  of 
Christendom  seemed  likely  to  be  upset  by  the 
Catholic  revival  after  1685.  The  most  striking 
figure  in  this  was  the  converted  King  of  the 
greatest  Protestant  nation  in  close  friendship  with 
the  seeming  bigot,  the  King  of  France.  But  against 
James  the  whole  people  was  struggling  for  Protes- 
tantism. With  his  fall  the  last  chance  for  a  re- 
establishment  of  Catholicism  in  England  was  lost. 
The  second  Counter-Reformation  was  ruined  while 
the  attitude  of  Innocent  XT  to  James,  as  he  watched 
Louis  at  Cologne  and  Leopold  at  Belgrade,  is  best  ex- 
pressed in  his  own  words — "Salus  ex  inimicis  nostris1." 

The  central  support  of  Louis'  power  gave  way 
when  James  became  an  exile.  Louis  was  to  learn 
the  difference  between  the  usefulness  of  a  dupe  in 
possession  of  a  throne,  and  a  tool  who  merely  claimed 
it.  James  and  his  son  were  indeed  pledges  for 
Louis'  power  over  England.  But  Louis  did  not 
realize  that  by  the  very  completeness  of  this  charac- 
ter they  were  destined  to  nullify  their  usefulness. 
Had  he  had  ears  to  hear  he  might  have  heard  the 
death-sentence  to  his  ambition  in  the  words  of  the 
Declaration  of  Right,  "  Whereas  the  late  King 
James  having  abdicated  the  government,  the  throne 
is  thereby  vacant... the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal 
and  Commons  assembled  at  Westminster,  do  resolve 
that  William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange,  be  and  be  declared  King  and  Queen  of 
England,  France  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions 
thereunto  belonging." 

1  Lando's  Despatches ;  Brosch,  i.  445. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  STUARTS  AS  THE  TOOLS  OF  FRANCE: 

1689—1713. 

FOR  twenty-five  years  the  exiled  royal  House  of 
England  became  the  tools  of  the  ambition  of  Louis. 
There  is,  however,  a  distinct  break  at  the  years  1700 
and  1701.  In  the  former  year  occurred  the  death 
of  Charles  II  of  Spain,  and  the  chance  of  seizing 
the  great  prize  of  his  whole  career  lay  open  to  the 
French  King.  Henceforward  he  had  his  own  Pre- 
tender— his  grandson,  Philip  the  claimant  of  Spain. 
In  1701  James  II  died,  and  after  this  the  claimant 
of  England  was  not  one  who  had  .been  her  King  but 
merely  a  Prince — one  who  had  from  earliest  infancy 
been  nurtured  by  his  country's  enemy — a  Pretender. 
Throughout  the  quarter  of  a  century  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  relation  of  the  Spanish  throne  to  France, 
play  an  all-important  part.  But  the  position  of  the 
ex-King,  James  II,  while  the  Bourbon  claims  to  the 
neighbouring  throne  are  only  contingent,  was  on  a 
different  footing  from  that  of  the  Pretender,  James  III, 
when  the  Duke  of  Anjou  has  become  Philip  V  of 
Spain1. 

1  Cf.  Muriel,  Translation  of  Coxe's  House  of  Bourbon  in  Spain, 
in.  Chapitre  additional,  520. 
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A.     James  II  before  the  Vacancy  on  the 
Spanish  Throne:    1689—1701. 

1.  A  Crusade  for  the  West.  The  first  object  (a)  inno- 
of  policy  iii  Versailles  and  St  Germains  after  an^ 
the  arrival  of  the  royal  refugees  was  to  secure  LeoPold- 
the  adhesion  of  the  Pope  and  of  the  Emperor  in 
setting  up  the  banner  of  a  Crusade,  and  indeed  the 
active  co-operation  of  the  Emperor,  or,  if  this  was 
impossible,  at  least  peace  between  him  and  France. 
It  was  one  of  Louis'  most  able  plans.  For  it  was 
very  largely  on  the  ground  of  his  religion  that 
Leopold  had  so  long  hesitated  to  unite  with  William, 
and,  engaged  as  he  was  in  beating  back  the  enemies 
of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  east,  the  Emperor  might 
well  be  expected  to  join  in  a  similar  undertaking  in 
the  west1.  But  Louis  overlooked  many  things.  He 
forgot  that  a  war  to  uphold  the  Gallican  religion 
could  never  seem  a  Crusade  to  true  Catholics,  that 
William  had  more  than  once  declared  that  his 
expedition  was  not  a  religious  war,  but  a  defence 
of  liberty2,  as  his  treatment  of  the  Catholics  showed, 
and  that  Louis  was  himself  supporting  the  infidels 
in  the  east.  But  there  seemed  to  the  French  King 

1  Of.  Ranke,  Preussische  Geschichte,  i.  410. 

2  The  change  in  the  attitude  of  Leopold  was  due  to  the  action 
of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  who  wrote  to  the  Emperor  and 
"bezieht  sich  auf  eine  vielgelesene  Flugschrift  in  der  die  Gefahr, 
die  aus  der  Verbindung  der  Bourbons  und  Stuarts  fiir  Osterreich 
hervorgehe,  entwickelt  worden  war.     Die  Expedition  des  Prinzen 
wiirde  also  dem  Hause  Osterreich  eher  niitzlich  sein  als  schad- 
lich...Man  wird  nicht  zu  viel  sagen,  wenn  man  behauptet  dass 
die  brandenburgische  Erklarung  auf  die  Entschliisse  des  Kaisers 
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no  stronger  ground  on  which  to  claim  help  in  using 
his  tool  James,  or  to  secure  immunity  from  attack 
while  he  used  him,  than  this  appeal  to  religion.  The 
Pope  was  naturally  sounded  first.  "  We  are  glad  to 
see  by  a  brief  from  your  Holiness,"  wrote  Louis,  on 
February  1,  1689,  "that  your  Holiness  is  persuaded 
of  the  great  prejudice  that  the  Catholic  religion  will 
suffer  from  the  state  in  which  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  placed,  and  to  see  the  interest  which  your 

Holiness  takes  in   his   re-establishment Your 

devoted  son,  the  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  Louis1." 
Queen  Mary  Beatrice  wrote  strongly  to  her  uncle, 
Cardinal  d'Este,  bidding  him  arouse  Innocent  to 
awaken  Europe  to  the  duty  of  a  Crusade.  "  Would 
God  that  this  event  might  do  some  good,"  she  said 
on  February  1,  "in  putting  an  end  to  all  the  mis- 
understanding that  can  exist  among  the  Catholic 
princes,  and  that  all  might  unite  together  in  the 
defence  of  our  holy  faith ;  since,  in  truth,  it  would 
be  a  shame  that  all  the  Protestant  princes  should 
exert  themselves  and  agree  together  to  advance 
their  false  religion,  while  the  Catholics,  instead  of 
uniting  to  defend  it,  go  on  fighting  against  each 
other.  I  am  sure  that,  when  his  Holiness  is  fully 
informed  of  the  miserable  condition  in  which  we 
and  all  the  Catholics  of  our  kingdom  are  situated, 
he  will  be  moved  to  compassion  and  do  his  utmost 

entscheidenden  Einfluss  gehabt  habe...Der  Kurfiirst  stellt  dem 
Kaiser  vor,  der  Augenblick  dazu  sei  jetzt  gekommen,  sich  des 
franzosischen  Ubergewichts  zu  entledigen."  Eanke,  Preussische 
Geschichte,  i.  411,  412. 

1  Campana  de  Cavelli,  11.  487. 
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to  relieve  it1."  James  sent  Colonel  Porter  as  his 
emissary  to  plead  his  cause  at  Rome,  in  the  hope 
that  "  his  Holiness  will  do  all  he  can  for  peace 
among  the  Catholic  princes,  so  that  the  most 
Christian  King  may  be  in  a  position  to  assist  my 
return  to  my  kingdoms,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  to 
save  the  Catholic  religion  from  being  exterminated  V 
The  sympathies  of  the  powerful  Order  of  Jesus  were 
enlisted  by  the  Queen,  who  complained  to  the  General 
"of  the  strange  policy  of  those  princes... who  pretend 
that  religion  plays  no  part  in  our  misfortunes,  and 
have  therefore  not  ceased  to  treat  us  as  enemies3." 
The  secular  headship  of  Christendom  lay  with  the 
Emperor,  before  whom  James  laid  his  case.  "  The 
various  circumstances  of  our  afflicted  condition  call 
urgently  for  your  Majesty's  support  and  help — 
Each  one  by  itself  will  easily  persuade  your  Majesty 
not  only  to  come  and  help  us,  so  that  we  may  regain 
the  kingdoms  which  are  ours  by... right,  but  also  to 
bring  help  to  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  holy 
Church  in  this  perilous  storm  and  ward  off  those  ills 
which  threaten  the  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ,  by 
an  alliance  of  heretics4."  But  Leopold  at  once  sent 
back  an  answer,  on  April  the  9th,  which  showed 
that  an  ally  of  Louis,  who  had  suffered  for  Louis' 
religion,  could  not  call  good  Christians  to  a  Crusade. 
"  We  leave  it  to  your  Majesty  to  judge  whether  the 
present  state  of  our  affairs  will  allow  us  to  give  you 

1  Campana  de  Cavelli,  n.  488. 

2  Ibid.  n.  489. 

3  Ibid.  n.  493. 

4  Ibid.  n.  497,  498. 
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any  assistance.  For  we  are  not  only  engaged  in  a 
war  with  the  Turks,  but  we  have  also  just  been 
subjected  to  a  most  savage  and  unjust  war  as  well 
by  the  French,  against  their  pledged  faith,  as  soon 
as  they  thought  themselves  secure  from  England. 
For  we  consider  that  we  ought  not  to  hide  from 
your  Majesty  that  our  religion  has  suffered  no 
greater  injury  from  anyone  than  from  the  French 
themselves,  who  not  only  think  it  no  shame  to  ally 
their  fatal  arms  with  the  sworn  foes  of  the  Holy 
Cross  to  the  ruin  of  ourselves  and  of  Christendom, 
but  also  to  heap  up  perfidy  on  perfidy  to  seize  the 
cities  in  the  Palatinate  against  their  oath  and  emu- 
late the  Turks  in  the  barbarity  of  their  warfare1." 
Even  before  this,  at  a  Diet  in  Ratisbon  in  February, 
the  appeal  of  James  had  been  still  more  strongly 
resisted  by  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany. 
"  The  fallen  King  wishes,"  they  said,  "for  the  sake  of 
religion,  to  rouse  the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  all 
Catholic  princes  together,  to  arms  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  the  Dutch,  who  have  already  given 
their  word  to  the  world  that  they  mean  no  hostility 
to  the  Catholic  religion.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
religion  for  France,  but  of  dominion,  and  therefore 
she  treads  down  the  Catholic  princes  in  Germany  in 
the  same  way  as  she  does  the  Protestant2."  Nor 
was  the  success  of  James  any  greater  in  Rome,  for 
Porter's  attempts  with  the  Pope  failed,  and  in  April 
he  returned  without  a  reply.  Soon  after  a  written 
answer  reached  James.  "  The  Pope,  as  the  common 

1  Campana  de  Cavelli,  n.  500. 

2  Klopp,  iv.  333. 
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Father  of  Christendom,  has  learnt  with  deep  sorrow 
of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  misfortune  of  the 
King  of  England.  Yet  he  must  consider  as  the 
real  source  of  the  trouble,  the  inseparable  Alliance 
of  King  James  with  the  King  of  France  and  his 
attempts  to  imitate  King  Louis.  Therefore  the 
Pope  can  in  no  way  supply  King  James  with  money1." 

The  attempt  at  a  Gallican  Crusade  to  restore  (0)  The 
James  had  failed  by  April,  1689.  But  it  had  only  Alliance. 
shown  the  continuance  of  the  Stuart  King's  depend-  1689< 
ence  on  France,  and  the  essential  union  of  interest 
between  Europe,  Catholic  and  Protestant,  and  Wil- 
liam. It  was  the  Crusade  on  his  eastern  borders 
that  principally  occupied  Leopold,  and  in  the  west 
what  he  wanted  was  not  a  war  for  the  religion  of 
James  and  Louis,  but  rather  a  political  Crusade 
against  the  faithless  aggressions  of  France,  while  he 
was  battling  for  Christendom.  The  heretic  William 
would  secure  that.  He  had  also  shown  toleration 
for  Catholicism  in  England.  He  had  told  Leopold 
that  his  enterprise  was  not  against  the  Koman  faith, 
and  the  Emperor  had  declared  he  trusted  him,  and 
had  thanked  him  for  his  measures  to  secure  the 
Catholics  against  mob-violence2.  The  Pope  had 
shown  his  leanings  to  William,  since  in  Rome  the 
great  aim  was  the  humiliation  of  France,  without 
distinction  of  Catholic  or  heretic  means3.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  two  parties  in  Europe  soon 
formed  themselves.  The  reply  to  James  and  Louis' 
plea  for  a  war  of  religion  was  the  Grand  Alliance 

1  Klopp,  iv.  413.  2  Ibid.  iv.  330,  419. 

3  Lando's  Despatch ;  Brosch,  Kirchenstaat,  i.  445. 
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signed  at  Vienna,  between  William  as  Stadtholder 
of  Holland,  and  Leopold,  on  May  12,  1689,  against 
the  irreligion  of  the  King  of  France.  William 
bound  himself  to  secure  Germany  against  future 
aggressions  by  Louis,  and  Leopold  undertook  to 
support  William  from  attack  in  Holland.  England 
and  Spain  were  to  be  induced  to  join1. 

mldfleX~  ^et  ^esP*te  tn^s  deadly  blow  to  his  plans,  James 
VIII.  did  not  give  up  all  hope  of  upsetting  the  religious 
equilibrium  of  Europe.  In  August,  1689,  Inno- 
cent XI  died,  and  was  succeeded  in  October  by 
Alexander  VIII.  At  once  James  wrote  from  Ireland 
to  urge  the  importance  of  help.  "  The  only  cause 
of  all  the  rebellion  against  me,"  he  said,  "is  my 
championship  of  the  Catholic  religion,  my  endeavour 
to  resettle  it  in  my  kingdoms  and  in  America2."  At 
first  the  Pope  refused  any  assistance,  especially  as 
he  had  similar  demands  made  on  him  by  Leopold 
for  his  war  against  the  Turks,  but,  at  last,  he  gave 
the  Emperor  a  small  subsidy  and  promised  the  same 
amount  to  James,  to  assist  his  enterprise3.  But 
there  could  be  no  real  support  from  Rome  for  the 
Catholic  King  in  Ireland,  because  of  the  relations  of 
Alexander  and  Louis.  Avignon  and  the  extravagant 
immunities  of  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome  were 
indeed  given  up,  but  not  the  Articles  of  1682.  The 
conflict,  therefore,  did  not  come  either  to  a  solution 
or  a  compromise,  but  to  a  position  of  equilibrium,  in 
which  both  sides  clung  to  their  positions  without 
attacking  one  another4. 

1  Koch  und  Schoell,  i.  160.  2  Ibid.  v.  11. 

3  Ibid.  v.  14,  18.  4  Brosch,  i.  449. 
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In  July,  1691,  began  the  Pontificate  of  Innocent  (5)  inno- 
XII.  The  great  aim  of  his  life  was  to  secure  peace, 
as  much  on  the  side  of  Louis  as  on  that  of  the  allies. 
But  the  only  salvation  of  James  lay  in  a  disturbance 
of  all  the  conditions  that  made  for  peace.  It  was 
not,  therefore,  to  be  expected  that  a  great  Catholic 
movement  would  spring  from  any  cordial  support  for 
him  by  Rome.  In  1692  the  Emperor  took  a  step 
which  was  to  cut  off  all  chance  of  his  support  for 
the  exiled  King  as  time  went  on.  This  was  the 
creation  of  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  which  pledged 
Ernest  Augustus  and  Leopold  to  each  other  so  that 
when  George  Louis,  Ernest's  son,  became  claimant 
to  the  English  throne,  he  found  a  strong  supporter 
in  the  Emperor,  and  his  sons1.  The  next  year 
the  breach  between  Gallicanism  and  the  Pope  was 
healed  by  the  withdrawal  6f  the  hated  Articles  of 
1682.  The  agreement  was  that  the  French  bishops 
were  to  consider  them  as  never  made,  and  Louis  was 
not  to  force  them  to  be  taught  or  required  of  his 
subjects2.  The  result  of  this  was  seen  in  the  fact 
that  Innocent  XII  became  less  bitter  against  Louis 
and  James  than  either  of  his  predecessors.  Yet  the 
goodwill  took  a  form  opposed  to  the  martial  hopes 
of  James.  In  1694  and  1697  the  Pope  joined 
William  in  negotiations  for  a  pension  for  the  exiled 
family  and  a  residence  in  Rome.  But  it  was  not 
yet  time  for  James  to  surrender  the  possibility  of  a 
return  to  England,  for  the  certainty  of  private  life 
in  Italy,  nor  for  Louis  to  lose  his  tool  against  his 

1  Droysen,  iv.  i.  120—137. 

2  Broscb,  i.  451. 
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northern  enemy.  So  4he  negotiations  failed1.  Of 
the  two  champions  of  the  Counter-Reformation  of 
1685  in  the  East,  the  Emperor  had  more  power  to 
help  the  House  of  Stuart  than  had  the  Pope.  But 
the  Emperor  was  now  alienated  from  the  Counter- 
Reformation  in  the  West  by  Louis'  negotiations  at 
the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  when  he  demanded  that  the 
Palatinate  should  be  restored  to  the  House  of  Neu- 
berg  on  condition  that  "the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
remain  in  its  present  state  in  the  places  so  restored." 
This  was  the  famous  "  Ryswick  Clause "  by  which 
Louis  meant  to  keep  open  a  door  to  interference  in 
the  inner  affairs  of  the  Empire2.  This  alienated 
Catholic  and  Protestant  Germany  alike  at  a  time 
when  the  peace  was  disposing  some  to  befriend  the 
Catholic  exile.  It  was  a  great  blow  to  any  move- 
ment for  the  restoration  of  James  on  the  ground  of 
his  religion  in  the  time  of  Innocent  XII,  for  it  was 
only  too  evident  that  Louis,  not  Catholicism,  would 
benefit  if  ever  the  fallen  House  were  restored. 

But  religion  was  not  the  only  ground  on  which 
the  restoration  of  James  was  important.  Louis  had 
found  that  he  could  not  use  his  protege,  like  a 
wedge,  to  split  the  union  of  William  and  Leopold. 
But  he  was  all  the  time  concentrating  his  forces  on 
William  as  the  western  party  in  the  European 
alliance  of  which  he  saw  him  to  be  the  moving 
spirit.  And  the  struggle  with  William  meant  the 
struggle  for  the  control  of  the  Channel.  In  this 
James  was  a  tool  of  the  first  importance. 

1  Klopp,  vi.  367 ;  vn.  457. 

2  Koch  und  Schoell,  i.  170. 
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2.  Struggle  for  the  Channel.  Instead  of  secret 
treaties  and  the  outlay  of  so  many  millions  of  livres 
for  success  in  nullifying  the  importance  of  the 
Channel  in  European  politics,  the  King  of  France 
was  now  to  learn  that  a  land  battle,  a  naval 
battle  and  eight  years'  dreary  warfare  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  all-important  waters  only  meant  failure 
in  the  end.  The  gift  of  England's  new  foreign  King 
was  the  control  of  both  coasts  of  the  Channel.  It 
was  a  gift,  the  possession  of  which  meant  the  se- 
curity of  his  dynasty  against  the  exiled  House,  and 
on  the  maintenance  of  which  William  directed  all 
his  energy.  Yet  Louis  was  strangely  oblivious  of 
its  importance.  But  "  France  nurtured  her  greatest 
enemy  in  herself.  This  was  Louvois,  the  author 
and  soul  of  all  the  land  wars,  because  he  was 
minister  for  war  and  because,  in  jealousy  of  Colbert, 
he  wished  to  ruin  him  in  exhausting  the  finances 
and  upsetting  his  power1."  Colbert  was  minister 
for  the  Navy  as  well  as  for  finance  and  accordingly 
naval  interests  suffered  from  this  jealousy  of  Louvois 
both  of  him  and  of  his  son,  the  Marquis  of  Seignelay, 
who  succeeded  him  in  16832. 

By  the  flight  of  James,  Louis  was  now  confronted 
with  a  power  consisting  of  three  territories  separated 
by  two  pieces  of  water.  Between  Ireland  and  Eng- 
land was  the  Irish  Channel,  and  between  England 
and  Holland  the  English  Channel.  On  the  control 
of  these  two  straits,  therefore,  the  maritime  power 
and  with  it  the  triple  empire,  as  a  whole,  depended. 

1  Saint  Simon,  Mdmoires  (edit.  Che"ruel),  xn.  25. 

2  Gu6rin,  Histoire  Maritime  de  France,  in.  384,  471. 
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But  Holland  was  not  an  island,  but  lay  open  to  a 
land  attack  through  Belgium.  Security  from  the 
side  of  Belgium  was  thus  as  essential  to  this  empire 
as  the  control  of  the  seas.  For  the  next  eight  years 
there  was  a  nominal  struggle  for  the  English  throne 
between  the  exiled  King,  supported  by  the  King  of 
France,  and  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  who  had 
added  England  to  his  sway.  But  the  real  struggle 
goes  deeper  than  this.  It  is  a  duel  between  William, 
struggling  for  the  supremacy  in  these  two  straits, 
and  for  the  inviolability  of  Belgium,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  bulwark  of  his  dominion — Holland, 
and  Louis  struggling  for  security  on  the  Channel 
and  masking  his  efforts  under  a  guise  of  large- 
heartedness  towards  James. 

(a)  Irish  That  the  foe  of  William  was  Louis,  and  not 
James,  is  obvious  at  once.  James  naturally  wished 
to  attack  his  enemy  in  England  and  regain  his 
Crown.  Louis,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  avoid 
any  opportunity  for  opposition  to  his  plans  in  his 
rear  by  using  James  as  a  means  to  weaken,  but  not 
destroy,  his  enemy.  England  would  thus  be  lamed 
by  internal  troubles.  Already  in  1666,  Louis  had 
received  an  offer  from  some  Irish  Catholics  of  the 
submission  of  their  country  if  they  were  helped  to 
throw  off  the  Protestant  yoke  of  England1.  Now, 
at  the  advice  of  Tyrconnel,  the  Viceroy,  he  again 
saw  the  usefulness  of  Catholic  Ireland.  It  was  not 
to  England,  therefore,  that  James  was  sent,  but  to 
Ireland,  where  the  French  interest  was  served  by 
the  prospect  of  a  long-continued  and  desultory 
1  Gu^rin,  m.  171. 
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warfare,  rendering  William  incapable  of  action  in 
Europe,  and  the  Channel  still  a  cipher1.  Kinsale 
was  reached  with  an  escort  of  light  ships  of  the 
line  on  March  22,  1689.  Louis  had  promised  to 
send  6,000  French  troops  with  James,  but  they 
were  not  ready  when  that  King  started,  arid  two 
months  later  the  French  King,  "  reflecting  that  those 
same  Catholics  of  Ireland  might  have  feared  that  he 
wished  to  put  the  French  in  possession  of  that 
Kingdom,  said  that  he  would  only  give  two  thousand 
soldiers2."  The  continual  cry  was  for  more  men, 
arms  and  money,  and  so  long  as  communication  with 
France  along  the  Irish  Channel  was  kept  open, 
James  might  well  expect  continual  help.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  2,000  French  troops,  a  naval  battle 
was  fought  off  Bantry  Bay,  and  here  the  French 
fleet  had  the  upper  hand  (May  5),  but  did  not 
pursue  their  advantage3.  In  spite  of  his  great  needs, 
James  was  overrunning  the  country,  and  Louis'  aim 
of  laming  England  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled. 

But  the  French  King's  craftiness  only  ruined  its 
own  ends.  James  looked  to  the  conquest  of  Ireland 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  England,  and  accordingly 
expected  a  French  squadron  in  the  St  George's 
Channel  to  support  him.  But  to  Louis  the  essential 
point  was  to  keep  the  struggle  in  Ireland,  as  being 
further  removed  from  his  own  field  of  action.  No 
French  fleet,  therefore,  stopped  the  arrival  of  General 
Schomberg  with  6,000  men  at  Carrickfergus  on 
August  30.  This  event  had  been  preceded  on  the 

1  Klopp,  iv.  461,  462.  2  Campana  de  Cavelli,  11.  526. 

3  Gu^rin,  in.  439. 
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7th  of  August  by  the  relief  of  Londonderry,  the  one 
town  that  resisted  all  James's  efforts  to  take  it.  The 
tide  had  begun  to  turn.  But  for  the  following  winter, 
the  two  opposing  forces  remained  watching  each 
other.  With  1690  came  the  crisis,  for  William 
himself,  backed  by  a  grant  from  Parliament,  had 
determined  to  come  and  finish  the  Irish  War,  in 
order  to  join  the  continental  forces  against  Louis1. 
Nothing  could  be  more  in  accordance  with  Louis' 
plan,  than  the  removal  of  his  great  enemy  to  the 
further  island,  and  the  prospect  of  a  long  war  sus- 
tained by  a  Catholic  King  and  nation  against  him. 
Again,  therefore,  no  French  fleet  stopped  the  passage 
of  William,  who  landed  on  June  24  at  Carrickfergus. 
And  now  both  the  rivals  confronted  each  other. 
Each  was  eager  for  a  decisive  battle  and  the  time 
of  the  French  councillors  who  urged  James  to  pro- 
crastination in  Louis'  interest,  was  over.  On  July 
11,  was  fought  the  decisive  Battle  of  the  Boyne. 
James  was  utterly  beaten,  and  urged  by  the  advice 
of  Lauzun,  fled  to  France.  The  effects  of  this  battle 
were  permanently  engraved  in  the  history  of  the 
nations.  For  the  war  in  Ireland  required  William's 
presence  no  longer,  and  he  was  free  to  turn  forward 
with  a  united  kingdom  in  his  rear,  to  work  for  the 
salvation  of  Europe.  But  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  victory  at  the  Boyne  was  the  neglect  of  Louis 
to  sever  the  communication  of  England  and  Ireland 
by  a  fleet  in  the  Irish  Channel.  And  together  the 
two  events  were  links  in  a  chain  which  bound 
Ireland  and  England  together,  so  that  after  the  fall 
1  Klopp,  v.  44,  93. 
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of  Limerick  in  1691,  Ireland  was  never  again  to  be 
a  means  of  creating  a  diversion  against  England. 
Louis  had  learnt  the  importance  of  naval  power  by 
a  bitter  experience,  and  James  had  forfeited  one 
means  of  entrance  to  his  lost  kingdoms. 

Yet  it  was  peculiarly  easy  for  Louis  to  have  (P)  Eng- 
secured  the  chief  maritime  influence  at  this  time,  channel. 
had  he  realized  the  value  of  the  counsel  of  Seignelay 
as  against  that  of  Louvois.  For. on  the  day  before 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  on  July  10,  a  fleet  of 
75  French  men-of-war  which  had  collected  at  Brest 
and  put  out  to  sea  under  Admiral  Tourville,  met 
the  combined  fleets  of  England  and  Holland  off 
Beachy  Head  and  utterly  defeated  them1.  Seignelay 
meant  this  to  be  the  prelude  to  a  naval  supremacy 
in  the  English  Channel  like  that  contemplated  by 
Richelieu,  and  wished  to  destroy  the  English  com- 
merce and  coast  towns.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  object  James  had  in  view  by  his  flight 
after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  was  to  make  a 
dash  for  England  while  William  was  still  in  Ireland. 
The  time  was  ripe  for  it,  with  this  victory  off  Beachy 
Head  and  that  of  the  French  over  the  Dutch  at  the 
Fleurus  on  July  1.  But  Louis  with  his  usual 
miscalculation  of  the  importance  of  naval  affairs 
and  with  his  eye  fixed  on  Belgium  rather  than 
England,  let  his  greatest  chance  of  ruling  the 
Channel  slip  by,  in  requiring  a  preliminary  condition 
before  he  helped  James.  "  The  plan  of  a  landing  in 
England  was  certainly  present  in  the  minds  of  Louis 
and  his  counsellors,  but  undeveloped  and  incomplete 

1  Guerin,  m.  453. 
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and  dependent  on  the  essential  condition  of  a 
previous  Jacobite  rising  in  England  itseVJ,  This 
was  the  great  point  of  difference  between  tlie  two 
Kings.  James  expected  the  rising  would  follow  as 
soon  as  he  set  foot  on  English  soil.  Louis  required 
the  rising  first1."  The  victory  of  Tourville,  there- 
fore, secured  no  lasting  naval  advantages  to  Louis, 
and  James's  flight  from  Ireland  failed  of  its  one 
excuse,  while  the  sack  of  Teignmouth  made  him 
abhorred  in  England.  In  1691,  Tourville  cruised 
about  the  waters  off  the  south  of  England,  and 
refused  to  give  Russell  the  opportunity  of  a  battle, 
or  to  follow  up  his  victory  of  the  year  before2. 

With  1692  came  the  final  decision  for  the 
mastery  of  the  straits  dividing  England  and  France. 
Louis  entered  into  the  plans  of  James  for  a  descent 
upon  England3,  but  again  with  the  condition  of  a 
previous  rising  in  England.  The  repetition  of  this 
condition  showed  Louis'  misconception  of  the  issue 
at  stake.  To  him  it  was  the  mastery  of  the  two 
islands  of  England  and  Ireland  which  must  be  kept 
under  his  control,  while  he  went  on  with  his 
continental  plans,  to  which  the  importance  of  those 
islands  was  secondary  and  dependent.  The  real 
point  was,  not  the  islands,  but  the  water  that  flowed 
round  them  to  maintain  their  security,  and  could 
create  a  new  form  of  power  which  in  the  future 
might  have  the  final  decision  on  European  questions. 
But  Seignelay,  the  one  man  who  saw  this,  died  in 

1  Klopp,  v.  162. 

2  Gu6rin,  iv.  5,  6. 

3  MacPherson,  Original  Papers,  i.  400. 
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1691,  and  Louis  was  left  with  second-rate  naval 
ministers  like  Pont-Chartrain  and  Philippeaux1. 
Preparations  for  an  invasion  with  the  required  con- 
dition were  pushed  forward.  The  Toulon  fleet  was 
ordered  up  under  d'Estrees  to  meet  the  Brest  fleet 
under  Tourville  and  troops  were  posted  'in  Nor- 
mandy2. But  d'Estrees  was  checked  by  a  tempest, 
and  on  the  news  that  the  Dutch  and  English 
fleets  were  about  to  unite,  Tourville  was  ordered  to 
prevent  it  at  once  by  engaging  the  English.  Before 
he  could  hinder  them,  they  had  united  and  he  with 
44  men  of  war  had  to  meet  their  fleet  of  99,  off 
Cape  La  Hogue,  and  was  utterly  defeated  on  May  29, 
16923.  The  immediate  result  was  the  abandonment 
of  the  enterprise  on  England.  The  abiding  result 
was  that  Louis  gave  up  all  idea  of  maintaining  an 
effective  fleet  in  future,  and  trusted  to  the  damaging 
attacks  of  his  privateers  on  English  commerce4. 
The  control  of  the  English  Channel  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Irish  Channel  was  in  the  hands  of  William. 
This  meant  that  before  James  could  come  to  his 
own  again,  he  must  beat  or  evade  the  fleets  that 
had  conquered  his  patron. 

But  the  third  bulwark  of  this  triple  sea-power 
of  William  was  still  unsecured — the  Netherlands. 
The  war  here  was  only  the  struggle  on  the  eastern 
coast,  for  what  had  already  been  fought  out  in  the 

1  Guerin,  in.  471 ;  iv.  4.  106. 

2  Ibid.  iv.  14 ;  Klopp,  vi.  63. 

3  Guerin,  iv.  16 ;  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History, 
189. 

4  MacPherson,  i.  570. 
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western  and  central  parts  of  the  Channel,  and  the 
return  of  James  no  less  than  the  ambition  of  Louis 
was  checked  by  the  result  of  this  war — the  formation 
of  the  Dutch  Barrier. 

(7)  The  Of  all  the  political  blunders  of  Louis  XIV,  none 

Nether-  . 

lands.        was  more   serious  than   his  alienation   of  Holland, 

ever  since  1672.  After  this,  he  found  all  his  schemes 
thwarted  by  Holland  and  the  most  typical  Dutch- 
man— William — for  the  Dutch  not  only  hated  Louis : 
they  feared  him.  The  words  of  William  in  1684 
were  equally  true  in  1689.  "  The  Republic  cannot 
lose  Belgium,  its  proper  bulwark:  for  with  its  loss... 
we  are  left  open  to  the  daily  menaces  of  the  French1." 
The  effect  of  this  feeling  on  the  Grand  Alliance  was 
decisive  from  the  first.  The  King  of  England  ex- 
pressed his  fear  that  France  meant  to  occupy  Belgium 
and  its  defence  would  devolve  upon  Holland,  for  "  It 
is  to  be  regretted,"  he  said,  "  that  Spain  can  do 
nothing,  and  can  neither  go  nor  stay2."  This  was  a 
most  heavy  burden  on  the  Republic.  But  though  it 
is  a  great  question  what  would  have  happened  to 
the  coalition  without  her,  Holland  never  threatened 
it  with  her  withdrawal.  She  bore  the  heavy  burden 
primarily  for  herself  but  also  for  others.  So  she 
deserves  the  credit  for  having  done  most  to  save 
the  freedom  of  Europe.  The  vital  importance  of  the 
Netherlands  to  Holland,  and  its  equal  importance  to 
Louis  as  a  means  of  coercing  Spain  and  separating 
William  and  his  allies,  made  the  struggle  for  this 
third  defence  of  William's  empire  the  longest  of  all. 
In  1691,  the  town  of  Mons  was  besieged  and  fell  to 
1  Klopp,  ii.  428.  2  Ibid.  v.  256. 
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the  French  in  April,  and  in  1682,  Namur,  to  the 
east,  suffered  a  similar  fate.  This  town  was  held  to 
be  the  safe  outpost  for  Brabant,  Liege,  for  the  Dutch 
Republic  itself,  and  for  part  of  North  Germany. 
William  tried  to  recover  it,  but  was  met  by  Luxem- 
burg at  Steinkirk,  and  though  the  action  was 
indecisive  he  could  not  accomplish  his  purpose. 

The  next  year  Louis  advanced  westwards  by  the 
seizure  of  Fumes,  but  soon  after  came  a  change. 
For  the  whole  vast  plan  of  Louis  for  this  war  in 
Belgium  was  discovered  by  the  English  King.  The 
French,  under  Luxemburg,  were  to  seize  Brussels, 
and  from  there  20,000  men  were  to  be  despatched 
to  seize  Breda  and  Hertogenbosch,  which  would  serve 
as  supports  for  a  rising  in  Holland.  The  final  object 
was  the  town  of  Rotterdam1.  The  whole  danger 
to  the  incipient  Channel  power  was  at  once  clear. 
With  William  beaten  in  Holland,  and  James  in 
England,  a  new  treaty  of  Dover  would  follow.  Louis, 
in  disgust  at  the  discovery  of  this  plan,  returned  to 
Versailles  as  William  advanced  to  meet  him.  The 
anger  of  his  army  at  this  action  was  only  surpassed 
by  the  satire  of  a  Dutch  coin,  which  celebrated  it  by 
the  emblem  of  a  cock  and  hens  issuing  from  a  wood 
at  the  sight  of  a  fox2.  Luxemburg,  left  alone,  met 
and  defeated  William  at  Landen  on  July  28,  1693, 
but  with  great  loss.  For  that  year  the  advance 
against  the  eastern  territory  of  the  triple  sea-empire 
was  stopped. 

In   the   beginning  of  1694,  James'   hopes  were 

1  Klopp,  vi.  203. 

2  Saint  Simon,  i.  85;  Hawkins,  Medallic  History,  n.  81. 
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strong,  and  an  emissary  named  Cross  was  sent  to 
England  "  not  only  for  our  own  information,  but  at 
the  desire  of  the  most  Christian  King,  to  inform 
him  of  the  state  of  the  Kingdom1."  But  at  the 
same  time,  negotiations  had  been  begun  by  the 
Kings  of  France  and  of  England.  Louis  declared 
that  the  recognition  of  William  would  offer  no 
hindrance  to  a  peace,  and  that  he  had  no  obligations 
or  treaties  with  James2.  But  the  negotiations  fell 
through  on  other  grounds.  They  marked,  however 
an  important  step.  For  the  first  time,  Louis  de- 
clared himself  willing  to  sacrifice  James  to  William. 
On  January  7,  1695,  Queen  Mary  died,  but  attention 
was  directed  to  Belgium,  rather  than  to  England,  by 
William's  recovery  of  Namur  on  September  1.  The 
importance  of  this  lay,  even  more  than  in  the  place 
itself,  in  the  moral  consequences  of  the  conquest  for 
the  two  nations,  who  bore  the  chief  burden  of  the 
war.  The  cry  for  peace  was  silenced. 

These  two  events  turned  Louis'  mind  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Channel.  In  May,  1695,  the 
Jacobites  had  despatched  an  envoy  named  Charnock 
to  urge  James  to  come  over  with  a  French  force. 
But  when  Louis  was  appealed  to,  he  made  the  usual 
stipulation  of  a  rising  in  England  first.  The  Duke 
of  Berwick  was,  therefore,  sent  to  England  to  see 
how  far  this  rising  seemed  probable.  He  found  that 
it  was  impossible  for  a  reason  which  was  very  rele- 
vant to  the  ground  of  struggle, " for  when  the  Prince 
of  Orange  had  discovered  the  revolt... he  would 

1  MacPherson,  i.  476. 

2  Klopp,  vi.  262. 
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immediately  have... blocked  the  seaports  of  France... 
and  the  insurgents  would  have  found  themselves 
obliged  to  risk  a  battle  against  tried  soldiers1/'  The 
Duke  returned  with  this  message.  But  another 
scheme  contrived  at  Versailles  rather  than  St  Ger- 
main's promised  brighter  success.  Already  in  1692 
a  plan  to  murder  William  by  a  man  named  Grandval 
had  been  taken  up  by  Louis,  but  miscarried  owing 
to  the  seizure  of  the  intended  murderer.  Now,  with 
the  death  of  Mary,  the  advantage  of  such  a  crime 
increased.  Accordingly  Sir  George  Barclay  was  sent 
to  England,  against  the  wishes  of  James,  to  assassin- 
ate the  King2.  This  was  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
of  combining  a  revolution  in  England  with  an  army 
from  France.  Louis  saw  that  this  would  throw 
England  into  utter  confusion,  arid  remove  his  great 
enemy  for  ever.  The  murder  was  fixed  for  February 
29,  1696.  James  was  summoned  to  Calais  and 
troops  and  ships  were  moved  up  to  Normandy  in 
expectation  of  the  event.  But  the  plan  failed,  for 
William  was  informed  of  the  event,  and  the  conspira- 
tors were  seized.  James  was  the  chief  sufferer,  for 
his  apparent  desire  for  a  criminal  revenge  on  his 
rival,  though  unreal,  increased  William's  popularity, 
as  was  shown  by  the  formation  of  the  association  for 
his  protection.  The  preparations  for  the  invasion 
were  stopped  by  the  appearance  of  an  English  fleet 
off  Calais  and  the  burning  of  the  ammunition  and 
arms  placed  at  Givet3. 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick  (edit.  1779),  i.  130,  131, 
132. 

2  Klopp,  vi.  77;  vn.  170.  3  Guerin,  iv.  57. 
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For  some  time,  too,  the  English  had  been  showing 
their  new  sea-power  in  a  particularly  violent  way. 
With  the  collapse  of  the  French  fleets  in  1692, 
began  a  series  of  bombardments  of  French  naval 
ports.  In  1694  unsuccessful  attempts  were  made 
on  Brest,  Havre  and  Dunkerque,  while  Dieppe  was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  In  1695,  St  Malo  and  Dunkirk 
were  attacked  without  success,  and  in  1696  several 
towns  in  Brittany,  Normandy  and  French  Flanders 
were  threatened1.  Thus  the  strength  of  William 
at  sea  and  in  Belgium  made  him  an  increasingly 
dangerous  enemy.  And  the  need  for  security  on 
the  north  was  increasing  daily  with  Louis,  for  his 
main  attention  was  being  more  and  more  taken  off 
Holland  on  the  north  and  Germany  on  the  east  to 
be  fixed  on  Spain  on  the  south  with  her  sickly  King. 
It  was  obvious  that  William's  friendship  must  be 
secured  at  any  sacrifice. 

Overtures  were  made  for  a  general  Peace  Con- 
gress at  Ryswick  in  1697,  but  William,  finding 
peace  also  to  his  advantage,  hastened  it  by  a  meet- 
ing between  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Marshal 
Boufflers.  This  was  the  conclusion  of  the  maritime 
struggle,  for  Louis  recognized  William  as  King  of 
England  in  writing,  and  "  promised  never  to  support 
in  any  way  anyone,  whoever  he  might  be,  who  should 
rise  up  against  William  III  of  Great  Britain2."  A 
pension  was  proposed  by  William  for  his  fallen  rival, 
with  his  removal  from  France,  but  James  refused  it, 
and  so  only  threw  himself  more  into  Louis'  arms 
than  ever.  William,  however,  only  excluded  the 
1  Guerin,  iv.  42—57.  2  Koch  und  Schoell,  i.  168. 
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removal  from  the  terms  of  the  treaty  out  of  feelings 
of  delicacy  for  James,  and  expected  Louis  to  fulfil 
it1.  But  to  Louis  it  served  as  a  convenient  method 
for  keeping  William  to  his  alliance  and  James  as  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  England.  The  head  of  the 
triple  sea-empire  was  recognized,  and  his  rival,  even 
if  not  expelled  from  France,  was  to  receive  no  help. 
The  English  fleets  in  the  Irish  and  English  Channels 
encountered  no  rival.  The  Peace  of  Ryswick,  there- 
fore, shut  out  the  fallen  House  from  access  to  their 
throne,  by  the  waters  that  flowed  round  their  king- 
dom. The  battles  on  the  Boyne  and  off  La  Hogue 
had  driven  James  away  from  the  western  side  of 
the  Channel.  Nor  was  the  eight  years'  war  in 
Belgium  any  less  decisive  against  him,  for,  in  order 
to  stem  the  torrent  of  the  French  armies,  the  States- 
General  obtained  the  right  of  guarding  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  against  France  themselves.  Charles  II 
of  Spain  granted  them  the  right  of  garrison  in  seven 
of  those  places  which  bordered  the  French  frontier — 
Luxemburg,  Namur,  Charleroi,  Mons,  Ath,  Ouden- 
arde  and  Nieuport.  Holland  gave  them  the  name 
of  '  the  Barrier.'  This  meant  that  the  eastern  side 
of  William's  dominion  was  secured  to  him,  and  that, 
if  the  treaty  were  kept,  James  was  driven  away  from 
both  sides  of  the  Channel,  for  the  vague  dread  of  a 
repetition  of  the  Dover  treaty,  which  had  inspired 
Holland  in  1688,  had  now  found  definite  expression 
in  the  Dutch  veterans  in  those  seven  frontier 
towns. 

3.     Crusade  in  the  East.     While  William  was 
i  Klopp,  vii.  250,  254. 
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thus  laying  the  foundations  of  his  sea-power  as  the 
mightiest  barrier  to  a  change  in  the  balance  of 
European  power  by  a  return  of  the  Stuarts,  his  ally, 
Leopold,  had  been  vindicating  the  position  of  the 
enemies  of  the  fallen  House  as  champions  of  religion. 
The  crusade  in  the  east  was  a  very  different  thing 
from  that  desired  by  James  and  Louis  in  the  west. 
After  the  Diet  of  Presburg  in  1687,  the  advance 
against  the  Turks  was  for  some  time  doubtful,  led 
as  they  were  by  the  discontented  Hungarian  Prince, 
Tekely1.  In  1689  the  defeats  of  Batotschina  and 
Nissa  humbled  the  Emperor,  and  in  1690  Belgrade 
was  retaken  by  the  Sultan.  Louis  of  Baden,  the 
Imperial  General,  therefore,  made  a  great  effort  to 
turn  the  tide  and  succeeded  by  his  victory  at  Szlan- 
kamen  in  August  1691,  which  exhausted  both  com- 
batants for  some  years.  With  the  appointment  of 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  as  Imperial  General  in 
1697,  the  active  crusade  was  renewed,  and  the 
victory  of  Zenta  in  September  of  that  year  was 
decisive.  With  Louis  and  William  at  peace,  and 
Charles  II  of  Spain  slowly  dying,  it  was  becoming 
more  and  more  imperative  for  Leopold  to  be  free  to 
act  in  the  west,  and  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz  was 
signed  by  him  with  the  Sultan  Mustapha  in  Jan- 
uary, 1699.  Transylvania  was  to  belong  to  the 
Emperor,  with  all  Hungary  up  to  the  Theiss,  but 
Belgrade  was  to  remain  to  Turkey.  The  Sultan 
further  promised  to  give  no  refuge  or  protection  to 
rebels  and  malcontents2.  The  championship  of 

1  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Hongrie,  i.  129. 

2  Koch  und  Schoell,  iv.  356,  357. 
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Christendom  had  received  its  reward,  for  in  the 
fifteen  years  since  1683  a  new  State  had  been  built 
up  —  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy,  a  new  and 
truly  great  power.  Yet  there  were  already  signs 
that  this  success  was  producing  its  own  reaction  for 
towards  the  end  of  his  Pontificate  the  Pope,  Inno- 
cent XII,  made  an  important  change  in  his  policy. 
He  turned  from  the  Emperor  and  in  the  Spanish 
Succession  question  took  steps  decidedly  in  the 
direction  of  France.  It  was  largely  fear  of  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  the  Hapsburg  power  that 
drove  the  Pope  to  the  side  of  Louis1. 

4.  Balance  of  Power  on  the  Continent.  —  During 
these  years,  the  great  question  to  Louis  was  not  the 
growth  of  England's  power  at  sea,  nor  the  results  of 
Austria's  championship  of  Christendom,  but  the 
peaceful  succession  of  his  House  to  the  throne  of 
Charles  II  of  Spain.  The  present  claims  of  the 
Stuart  were  secondary  to  the  preparation  for  the 
claims  of  the  Bourbon,  Pretender.  The  French  King  (a)  The 
had  found  that  his  aggressions  had  at  last  roused  to  JjJ**  s 


Europe  to  active  resistance  in  the  formation  of  the 

.  throne. 

Grand  Alliance.     The  aim  of  his  policy  was,  there- 

fore, to  stop  any  interference  by  the  allies  with  his 
designs  on  Spain.  For  this  purpose  there  were  two 
possible  means.  A  successful  war  against  all  Europe 
was  one.  But  this  would  have  meant  endless 
expense  and  loss  to  a  King  who  was  no  general. 
The  other  was  a  means  that  Philippe  de  Commines, 
the  chronicler  of  Louis  XI,  had  noticed  as  the 

1  Brosch,  i.  455. 
H.  6 
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advantage  possessed  by  the  French  over  the  English. 
"The  English,"  he  says,  "often  win  in  battle,  but 
the  French  always  win  in  diplomacy1."  It  was  by 
negotiations  for  separate  treaties  with  the  allies  that 
Louis  meant  to  separate  them.  He  had  already 
tried  to  prevent  an  alliance  of  Leopold  and  William, 
by  negotiating  with  the  Emperor  for  a  Catholic 
crusade  to  restore  James,  but  had  failed.  He  had 
now  a  more  powerful  weapon  to  divide  up  his  ene- 
mies— the  conflicting  claims  to  the  throne  of  Spain. 
In  1685  Maria  Antonia — the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold  and  his  first  wife  Margaret 
Theresa  of  Spain — had  married  the  young  Maxi- 
milian Emanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  had 
justified  his  betrothal  by  a  victorious  war  against 
the  Turks.  Leopold  had  no  other  child  but  Joseph, 
whom  he  wished  to  become  King  of t  the  Romans, 
and  Charles  of  Spain  was  childless.  Maria  was  thus 
next  heir  to  the  Spanish  Crown,  if  the  renunciation 
made  by  Maria  Theresa,  sister  of  Charles  and  wife 
of  Louis,  held  good.  At  the  Bavarian  marriage, 
therefore,  a  proviso  was  made,  that  Maria  and  her 
descendants  were  to  renounce  their  claims  to  Spain, 
if  a  second  son  were  born  to  the  Emperor.  Maxi- 
milian promised  this,  and  received  from  Charles  and 
Leopold  the  Governorship  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
1686,  the  condition  was  fulfilled  by  the  birth  of  a 
son,  Charles,  to  Leopold.  But  from  the  first,  the 
King  of  Spain  declared  that  he  did  not  allow  the 
renunciation  and  considered  Maria  Antonia  his 

1  Memoir es,  in.  viii. 
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heir1.  On  the  other  hand,  though  Maria  Theresa, 
the  wife  of  Louis  XIV,  had  renounced  her  claims  to 
Spain  at  her  marriage,  Louis  never  meant  that  the 
renunciation  should  hold  good.  His  claimant  was 
the  second  son  of  the  Dauphin,  Philip,  Duke  of 
Anjou.  After  the  election  of  Leopold's  son,  Joseph, 
as  King  of  the  Romans  in  1690,  Louis'  attention 
was  turned  wholly  to  Spain.  But  in  1689,  unknown 
to  him,  the  claims  of  the  Hapsburgs  had  been 
strengthened  by  a  secret  article  in  the  Grand 
Alliance  between  William  and  Leopold,  by  which 
Holland  bound  herself  "  in  the  event  of  the  death  of 
Charles  II  of  Spain  without  heirs,  to  support  the 
claim  of  the  Emperor  and  his  House  to  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  which,  with  all  its  kingdoms  and  lands, 
belongs  to  him  by  right,  and  to  stand  by  him  against 
the  King  of  France  with  all  her  forces2."  In  1690, 
Charles  II  hoped  to  stop  the  rival  pretensions  by  a 
second  marria,ge  himself.  The  bride  was  Maria 
Anna,  the  sister  of  the  Empress.  But  there  was 
still  no  heir  when  a  new  complication  appeared 
among  the  Hapsburg  claimants  by  the  birth  of  a 
sou,  Joseph  Ferdinand,  to  Maximilian  and  Maria 
Antonia  in  1692. 

This  was  Louis'  opportunity.     He  did  not  know  (£) 
of  the  secret  article  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  but  he  Bavaria. 
saw    that   the    Spanish    claimants  were    the   direct 
heirs — Maria  Antouia  and  her  son,  whose  birth  gave 
promise  of  the  continuance  of  the  line — as  opposed 
to   the   Austrian  claimant,  the   Archduke  Charles, 

1  Klopp,  in.  42,  43. 

2  Dumont,  vn.  ii.  229  etc. 
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whose  rights  depended  on  the  arbitrary  renuncia- 
tion enforced  by  the  Emperor  at  the  Bavarian  mar- 
riage. But  both  these  branches  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  were  united  in  resisting  the  claims  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  and  were  the  allies  of  Louis' 
most  active  enemy,  William  of  Holland.  There  was 
only  one  point  on  which  the  French  King  could 
appeal  to  stronger  motives  than  dynastic  interests, 
and  that  point  was  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
Maximilian  had  had  a  personal  present  right  to  the 
governorship  of  this  province  ever  since  his  marriage1. 
His  claims  to  Spain  were  only  for  his  wife  and  son, 
and  Charles  II  might  still  have  heirs,  while  the 
promise  of  renunciation  to  Leopold  also  held  good. 
Holland,  too,  was  interested  in  the  rights  of  Maxi- 
milian to  the  Netherlands  since  it  was  to  her 
interest  to  have  a  weak  rather  than  a  strong 
neighbour  between  herself  and  France.  The  posses- 
sion of  the  Netherlands,  then,  would  serve  as  an 
apple  of  discord,  not  only  among  the  allies,  by 
drawing  Maximilian  and  William  together  as  against 
the  stronger  Austria,  but  also  among  the  Hapsburg 
claimants  to  the  Spanish  throne,  by  precipitating 
the  Bavarian  claims.  In  other  words,  the  defensive 
war  against  William  and  the  championship  of  the 
claimant  James,  was  to  give  way  to  a  system  of 
negotiation  with  William  and  the  championship  of 
the  more  useful  claimant  Maximilian. 

The  first  effort  was  in  some  negotiations  held  in 
1694  at  Maestricht,  when  Louis  affirmed  that  he 
was  ready  to  declare  his  renunciation  as  well  as  that 
1  Klopp,  m.  42. 
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of  the  Dauphin  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  if 
Charles  II  died  childless,  with  all  the  necessary 
formalities,  on  condition,  however,  that  they  passed 
to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  his  heirs,  and  to  none 
other,  and  that  the  Emperor  made  a  similar  conces- 
sion. The  attempt  failed,  not  owing  to  the  problem 
of  Belgium,  but  to  another  which  took  its  place. 
This  was  the  cession  of  Luxemburg  and  Strasburg 
over  which  William  and  Leopold  could  not  agree1. 
The  seed  of  dissension  had  been  sown  by  the  very 
fact  that  William  had  allowed  negotiations,  and  for 
the  present,  Louis  dropped  both  Maximilian  and 
James  for  a  still  more  useful  tool.  In  1695  William 
declared  to  the  Imperial  ambassador,  "  I  cannot  tell 
you  strongly  enough  that  I  am  convinced  that  all 
safety  and  success  depends  on  the  mutual  friend- 
ship" of  the  Emperor  and  myself2.  Yet  by  the 
beginning  of  1696  the  breach  between  them  was 
widening  when  the  King  allowed  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  propose  terms  of  peace.  For  Leopold 
dreaded  lest  William  should  make  a  separate  peace 
and  leave  him  in  the  lurch. 

But  while   the   negotiations   which    had   begun  (7)  Victor 
with  the  question  of  Belgium,  and  were  continued  o 
by  the  question  of  Strasburg,  were  still  ineffectual 
to  separate   William   and  Leopold,   there  appeared 
a  new  and  more  effectual  means  of  dissolving  the 
alliance.     This  was  the  question  of  the  neutrality 
of  Italy  raised  by  the  secession  of  Victor  Amadeus 

1  Klopp,  vi.  264. 

2  Ibid.  vii.  45. 
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of  Savoy  from  the  allies  and  his  union  with  Louis1. 
For  in  their  treaty  of  Turin  in  August,  1696,  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  had  promised  the  French  King  that 
he  would  strive  to  make  the  Powers  respect  the 
neutrality  of  Italy.  If  Spain,  for  the  sake  of  Milan, 
agreed  to  this,  Leopold,  who  had  no  possessions  in 
Italy,  must  follow  suit,  and  then  the  French  troops 
in  Italy  would  be  free  to  go  against  William.  This 
decided  the  English  King.  "The  King  and  the 
Dutch,"  wrote  the  Austrian  ambassador,  "  have  made 
up  their  minds.  They  will  go  forward  (with  peace) 
even  without  us  and  Spain,"  and  on  September  2nd 
negotiations  began,  and  the  Emperor,  who  still 
wanted  to  hold  to  the  alliance,  had  to  listen  to 
proposals  for  separate  peaces2.  It  was  not  James  of 
England,  nor  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  but  Victor  of 
Savoy,  who  had  worked  out  Louis'  purposes.  By 
him  William  had  been  alarmed  into  making  terras, 
so  that  France  could  threaten  a  refusal  of  the  recog- 
nition of  the  English  King. 

But    the   question    of  the   Spanish    Succession 
was   becoming    imminent   and   the  Grand   Alliance 

1  Schon   seit   dem   Herbst   1695   war  ganz    ins   Geheim   der 
Herzog  von    Savoyen   mit   grossen    Zugestandnissen   gewonnen: 
mit  dem  Anfang  der  neuen  Campagne  forderte  er  die  Neutralitat 
Italiens:    als   die   Verbiindeten    sich   weigerten,   fiihrte   er   seine 
Truppen  dem  franzosischen  Heere  zu.     Prinz  Eugen  hielt  es  fur 
unmoglich  hier  gegen  die  so  verdoppelte  Macht  des  Feindes  den 
Kampf  fortzufiihren :    Spanien  fii rchtete  den  Verlust  Mailands. 
So  wurde  von  Spanien  und  dem  Kaiser  die  Neutralitat  Italiens 
angenommen:    nun   konnte   Marschall    Catinat   und   seiu   Heer 
gegen  den  Ehein  oder  die  Niederlande  verwandt  werden.    Droysen, 
Preussische  Politik,  iv.  i,  107. 

2  Klopp,  vn.  272. 
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still  held  good.  Louis  now  made  a  discovery,  which 
made  him  give  way.  By  some  means  he  learned 
the  existence  of  the  secret  article  in  the  Grand 
Alliance1.  He  at  once  saw  that  so  long  as  this 
bound  William  and  Leopold,  he  could  make  no  use 
of  Maximilian,  but  must  see  the  direct  heirs  of  the 
Emperor  in  Spain  as  well  as  Germany.  Peace  with 
William  he  must  therefore  have.  William,  dis- 
trusting Leopold  and  seeing  the  need  of  peace  in 
Holland,  was  equally  determined.  General  negotia- 
tions had  been  opened  at  Ryswick,  but .  William 
brought  the  Earl  of  Portland  and  Marshal  Boufflers 
together,  and  by  them  an  alliance  between  France 
and  England  was  made  and  ratified  in  September, 
1697.  The  recognition  of  William  was  the  main 
article  in  it,  and,  as  we  have  seen2,  the  aban- 
donment of  James  was  its  correlative.  But  the 
main  point  to  Louis  was  that  the  Grand  Alliance 
was  ended,  and  therefore,  as  he  considered,  its  hated 
secret  article.  William  had  been  secured  by  the 
betrayal  of  James  and  the  beguiling  of  Victor 
Amadeus.  He  himself  was  now  to  be  used,  as  these 
two  had  been,  to  further  Louis'  plans  for  his  great 
claimant,  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou.  Nor  was  the  lesser 
claimant  James  long  to  remain  unused. 

The  great  question  now  was,  of  course,  the  future  (5)  The 

Partition 
of  Spain.     Louis    object   was    to  secure   the  whole  Treaties. 

inheritance  for  Philip.  William's  attitude  was 
governed  by  his  patriotism  and  desire  for  the 
safety  of  Holland  as  guaranteed  by  her  Barrier  in 


1  Klopp,  vii.  354 ;  above,  p.  83. 

2  Above,  p.  76. 
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Belgium.  In  1698  the  Earl  of  Portland  was  sent  on 
an  embassy  to  Paris,  ostensibly  to  secure  the  removal 
of  James  from  France  as  required  in  William's  view 
of  the  treaty  of  Ryswick.  This  Louis  avoided  by 
the  statement  that  he  could  not  force  his  guest  to 
leave  him,  and  that  no  stipulation  for  this  had  been 
laid  down  in  the  previous  year.  But  the  real  object 
of  the  Portland  embassy  was  to  sound  Louis  on  the 
question  of  Spain.  In  this  matter,  there  was  a 
more  important  House  than  that  of  Stuart — that 
of  Bavaria.  Now  it  was  that  Louis,  having  de- 
tached William  from  his  friends,  could  work  on 
his  patriotism  with  more  effect  than  in  1694,  so  as 
to  make  Maximilian  the  means  of  sundering  William 
and  Leopold,  the  father  of  Philip  of  Anjou's  other 
rival.  "Beyond  the  general  interest  of  Europe," 
hinted  Louis,  "  there  is  this  special  one  for  England 
and  Holland,  which  lies  near  King  William's  heart, 
that  the  Netherlands  should  be  independent  of 
every  other  Crown,  under  the  government  of  its  own 
prince."  Accordingly,  if  Philip  succeeds  to  Spain, 
Belgium  should  be  given  to  Maximilian,  and  Holland 
be  safe.  It  was  too  much  for  William.  He  inwardly 
freed  himself  from  his  obligations  to  the  Emperor 
(who  considered  the  secret  article  of  1689  binding, 
as  it  said,  till  Charles  II  died)  without  hinting  a 
single  word  of  it  to  the  Emperor  who  trusted  him1. 
The  result  was  the  secret  signature  of  the  first 
Partition  treaty  in  1698,  when  Louis  and  William 
parcelled  out  the  dominions  of  Spain.  Maximilian 

1  Klopp,  vni.  72, 116. 
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was  to  have  not  only  Belgium,  but  also  Spain  itself, 
and  the  Indies;  and  the  Archduke  Charles  merely 
Milan. 

This  was  a  great  triumph  for  Louis,  who  had 
now  effectually  sundered  William  and  Leopold  and 
annulled  the  provision  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  The 
French  King  let  the  treaty  become  known  in  Spain, 
and  trusted  to  the  patriotism  of  King  Charles  and 
the  Cortes  to  make  a  declaration  of  the  heir  who 
was  to  receive  the  whole  Spanish  inheritance.  He 
had  no  intention  of  observing  it,  but  by  its  conclu- 
sion he  had  separated  William  and  Leopold,  and  by 
its  publication  he  would  separate  Charles  II  and 
Leopold.  In  November,  1698,  a  will  of  Charles, 
declaring  Joseph  Ferdinand,  the  son  of  Maximilian 
and  Maria  Anton ia,  universal  heir,  fully  justified 
Louis'  schemes.  The  Emperor  still  held  firmly  to 
the  rights  of  his  second  son,  and  the  secret  article  of 
16891.  The  use  of  the  young  Electoral  Prince  as  a 
French  tool  ever  since  his  birth  seemed  likely  so  to 
split  up  the  two  branches  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
that  Louis  would  be  able  to  secure  the  candidature 
of  Philip  in  the  end.  Then  suddenly  Joseph  Ferdi- 
nand died  (February,  1699).  Again  France  drew 
England  to  her  side,  and  a  second  Partition  treaty 
was  secretly  made,  by  which  Spain  and  Belgium 
were  to  go  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  but  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  Italy  to  France  (March,  1700).  This 
again  Louis  allowed  to  be  published,  in  order  to 
work  on  Spanish  patriotism. 

1  Klopp,  vni.  160;  above,  p.  83. 
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This  time  there  was  no  sheltering  behind  a 
House  that  was  neither  Hapsburg  nor  Bourbon.  It 
was  a  question  which  of  the  two  could  best  preserve 
the  integrity  of  Spain,  and  the  Spanish  Council 
declared  that  its  self-preservation  consisted  simply 
and  solely  in  the  "mighty  and  glorious"  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  result  was  the  last  will  of  Charles, 
declaring  Philip  of  Anjou  his  universal  heir,  in 
October,  1700,  and  in  November  the  King  died. 
The  triumph  of  all  the  negotiations  to  secure  Spain 
and  break  up  the  Grand  Alliance  without  war, 
seemed  to  have  come.  For  this  James  had  been 
sacrificed  to  William  to  stop  resistance  in  the  north, 
Victor  Amadeus  raised  up  to  stop  resistance  in  Italy, 
the  House  of  Bavaria  brought  forward  to  set  the  two 
branches  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  against  each 
other.  But  the  acceptance  of  the  will  which  would 
crown  Louis'  efforts  meant  that  the  Partition  treaty 
would  be  broken.  It  was  accepted,  however,  and 
the  last  act  of  Louis  in  securing  Spain  for  his  House 
was  also  the  first  act  in  calling  up  a  new  union  of 
Europe  to  overthrow  his  plans. 

(e)  Re-  William  at  once  saw  he  had  been   duped,  and 

™?wc£  °f*  that  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  was  only  the  pivot  on 

Alliance,    which  turned  the  Bourbon  succession  to  Spain.     He 

at  once  drew  closer  to  the  Emperor  again,  whose 

instructions   to  his  ambassador  show    his   attitude. 

"  You  are  to  maintain,"  they  ran,  "  that  our  alliance 

of  1689  with  its  secret  article  holds  with  its  former 

force,   and    that   accordingly   assistance    should    be 

rendered   to   us   to  the   greatest   possible   extent1." 

1  Klopp,  ix.  18. 
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Louis  soon  saw  that  the  friends  he  had  separated 
were  again  finding  their  common  interest.  As  his 
great  aim  now,  as  ever,  was  to  secure  his  objects  by 
peace  and  not  war,  he  determine/}  to  forestall  the 
allies.  Freed  as  Leopold  was  by  the  peace  of  Car- 
lowitz  from  his  Turkish  war,  Louis  saw  that  an 
alliance  now  might  mean  far  more  danger  from 
Germany  than  before.  His  method  of  meeting  the 
difficulty  was  characteristic.  In  December,  1700, 
he  declared  that  the  Dutch  troops  must  be  immedi- 
ately removed  from  the  Barrier  towns  of  Belgium 
in  order  to  stop  any  resistance  by  them  to  the  new 
King  of  Spain,  owing  to  fears  of  a  repetition  of  the 
French  invasion  of  Holland  in  1672.  On  February 
19,  1701,  French  soldiers  were  let  in  to  the  seven 
towns  and  the  Dutch  garrisons  disarmed1.  At  once 
Holland  was  roused.  She  realized  that  with  the 
possession  of  the  Netherlands,  her  fate  lay  in  the 
hands  of  Louis,  who  could  cause  her  ruin  whenever 
it  pleased  him.  Leopold  had  never  wavered  in  his 
desire  for  a  renewal  of  the  alliance  against  the 
Bourbons  in  Spain,  and  since  Louis'  faithlessness 
over  the  Partition  treaty,  William  had  been  equally 
eager.  But  hitherto  the  attitude  of  William's 
dominions  had  been  peaceful.  Now  Holland  was 
for  war  unless  the  Dutch  garrisons  were  restored 
and  satisfaction  were  given  to  Leopold  for  his  claims 
on  Spain. 

All  depended  on  England  and  Parliament  now 
took  a  decisive  step  by  declaring  it  would  stand  by 

1  Klopp,  ix.  73,  139 ;  St  Simon,  n.  432,  433. 
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the  Dutch  demands,  and  would  support  the  Partition 
treaty,  but  not  Leopold's  full  demands1  (April,  1701). 
The  interested  Powers  came  together  at  the  Hague, 
and  there  on  September  the  7th  gave  effect  to  their 
wishes  in  the  renewal  of  the  Grand  Alliance  between 
England,  Holland  and  Austria.  This  time  the  object 
was  not  the  same  as  in  1689.  It  was  "to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  Emperor  for  his  claims  on  the 
Spanish  inheritance,  and  a  sure  and  far-reaching 
security  for  England  and  Holland,  for  their  posses- 
sions and  trade2."  This  did  not  necessarily  involve 
war,  and  it  seemed  likely  that  Louis  would  obtain 
the  prize  of  his  life  by  negotiations,  as  he  wished,  if 
he  would  only  satisfy  the  reasonable  requirements 
of  the  allies.  Even  though  the  allies  had  united, 
the  interest  of  England  was  only  secondary,  and  the 
championship  of  Holland  and  the  Emperor  was  not 
vital  enough  to  rouse  the  nation  to  great  enthusiasm 
for  war.  Indeed,  at  the  beginning  of  September, 
1701,  while  he  was  still  in  ignorance  of  the  new 
coalition,  Louis  stood  at  the  height  of  his  power — 
the  lord  of  France  and  Spain,  whose  peaceful  pos- 
session seemed  secured. 


5.     The  Importance  of  the  Stuarts. 

The  House  of  Stuart  had  quite  fallen  into  the 
background.  As  the  claims  of  Louis'  great  claimant 
Philip  grew  more  likely  to  be  realized,  the  claims  of 

1  Klopp,  ix.  202. 

2  Koch  und  Schoell,  i.  183. 
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the  minor  Pretender  James  had  been  sacrificed. 
These  had  been  useful  to  weaken  the  power  of 
William  at  home  at  first,  but  as  time  went  on, 
Louis  found  that  he  might  win  the  English  King 
from  enmity  to  friendship,  and  to  secure  this,  James 
was  given  up.  But  this  was  done  in  such  a  way, 
that,  though  harmless,  James  was  still  kept  in 
France.  William,  the  ally  of  Ryswick,  had  become 
the  means  of  dividing  the  two  Houses  of  Hapsburg 
by  the  Partition  treaties.  But  now  in  1701,  though 
Louis  did  not  know  of  the  new  Grand  Alliance,  he 
realized  that  William  might  become  dangerous. 
His  attention  was,  therefore,  turned  back  from  the 
claimant  whom  he  had  secured  in  Spain  to  the 
claimant  who  wished  to  be  secured  in  England. 

Ever  since  Mary's  death,  in  January,  1695,  the 
question  of  the  succession  in  England  had  become 
serious,  and  was  now  in  a  critical  state.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  had  entailed  it  on  Anne  and  her  heirs. 
But  Anne's  children  all  died  except  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  who  was  born  in  1689  and  was  a  very 
weak  child,  while  the  attempted  murder  of  William 
in  1696,  showed  the  danger  if  the  succession  were 
tampered  with.  Anne  turned  to  St  Germains  and 
asked  her  father's  consent,  as  early  as  1692,  to  her 
accession  if  she  would  restore  the  Crown  to  him 
when  opportunity  allowed.  James,  however,  refused 
to  be  thus  shelved.  William,  on  the  other  hand, 
had  turned  to  Hanover,  and  made  proposals  to  the 
Electress  Sophia,  the  granddaughter  of  James  I,  in 
1698.  But  she  did  not  welcome  the  proposal  in  the 
least,  and  for  a  time  the  matter  dropped.  On 
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August  6,  1700,  the  danger  of  the  existing  state  of 
the  succession  was  emphasised  by  the  death  of  the 
young  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  Princess  Anne  was, 
therefore,  the  only  legal  heir  to  William.  The  hopes 
of  the  Court  of  St  Germains  naturally  rose,  not 
merely  for  the  succession  of  Prince  James,  but  also 
for  the  restoration  of  the  old  King,  who  would  not 
hear  of  his  son  supplanting  him.  William  again 
turned  to  Sophia,  but  her  answer  was  not  reassuring 
— "  I  am  afraid  that  after  my  death  my  son  will  be 
treated  as  a  foreigner.  Besides,  he  is  far  more 
accustomed  to  be  despotic  than  the  poor  Prince  of 
Wales;  who  is  still  too  young  to  take  his  model  from 
the  King  of  France."  She  therefore  refused  the 
offer  and  pointed  to  James'  son  as  the  true  heir1. 
William's  eagerness  increased  with  her  indifference, 
for  he  needed  the  succession  of  the  House  of  Han- 
over as  security  for  his  life's  work,  as  security  for 
England  and  Holland.  Indeed  its  legal  settlement 
he  must  have  at  once.  Envoys  were  sent  to 
persuade  the  Electress,  and  the  powers  of  Leibnitz 
were  enlisted  to  show  her  the  danger  to  Europe  of  a 
vassal-King  of  France  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
Spain,  till  she  at  last  agreed  to  let  Parliament 
decide2.  In  May,  1701,  this  decision  was  made  in 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  enacted  "that  the 
most  excellent  Princess  Sophia... be  and  is  hereby 
declared  to  be  the  next  in  succession  in  the  Pro- 
testant line,  to  the  Imperial  Crown,  and  dignity  of 
the  realms  of  England,  France  and  Ireland." 

1  Klopp,  vm.  554,  568. 

2  Ibid.  ix.  149,  150. 
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Four  months  later,  James  II  lay  dying  at  St 
Germains.  Louis,  in  the  flush  of  his  success  in 
Spain,  realizing  the  weak  health  of  William  and 
doubtless  informed  of  Anne's  proposal  to  restore 
her  father,  thought  the  opportunity  had  come  to 
restore  the  old  state  of  things  in  the  Channel. 
Coining  to  the  dying  King,  he  told  him  that  he 
would  recognize  his  son  as  King  of  England.  On 
September  16,  James  II  died,  and  James  III  was 
proclaimed  in  France  as  King  of  England.  But 
Louis  found  this  the  crowning  mistake  of  his  career. 
It  insulted  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation,  which,  a 
few  months  before,  had  been  expressed  in  the  Act 
of  Settlement  and  "  embittered  their  public  opinion 
more  and  more  against  the  young  prince  and  against 
France,  who  wished  to  give  them  a  King  and 
adjudge  their  Crown  in  spite  of  them,  though  the. 
French  King  had  no  more  means  at  his  disposal 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  than  he 
had  had  in  the  case  of  his  father.  And  then  he  had 
not  had,  as  he  now  had,  to  dispute  the  succession  to 
the  Spanish  monarchy  for  his  grandson1."  It  brought 
the  interest  of  England  in  the  Grand  Alliance  from 
the  second  to  the  first  place,  for  it  turned  the  Dutch 
Barrier  to  a  guarantee  against  a  repetition  of  the 
treaty  of  Dover,  and  the  lukewarm  championship  of 
the  Emperor's  claims  in  Spain  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  necessary  counterbalance  on  the  continent  to 
France.  In  a  word,  the  country  which  must  be  the 
cornerstone  of  European  resistance  to  Louis  was 

1  St  Simon,  in.  190. 
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forced  into  its  right  place.  Charles  II  and  James  II 
had  stifled  its  power  of  action.  William  had 
fought  his  duel  for  England  on  Dutch  soil,  so 
that  the  nation  scarcely  realised  the  issue  at 
stake.  But  now  its  national  consciousness  was  fired 
with  a  spirit  of  resistance.  Louis  had  overreached 
himself. 

The  struggle  for  Germany  of  1660-1688  had 
yielded  to  a  preparation  for  the  succession  in  Spain 
and  Louis  had  fulfilled  his  desires.  But  the  end  of 
the  religious  war  which  had  occupied  the  Emperor 
hitherto,  had  just  set  him  free  to  take  up  his  own 
cause  in  the  west.  The  English  sea-power  had  been 
steadily  asserting  itself  since  the  Revolution  and  that 
of  France  had  correspondingly  dwindled.  A  time  of 
suspense  like  that  of  August,  1688,  had  come  again1. 
For  the  second  time  the  structure  of  Louis'  ambition 
rested  on  the  House  of  Stuart  and  for  the  second 
time  it  fell.  In  1689  it  was  the  lack  of  support 
from  France  in  the  right  quarter  that  overthrew 
James  II  and  made  possible  the  first  Grand  Alliance 
which  checked  Louis'  advance  eastwards.  In  1701 
it  was  the  uncalled-for  support  of  James  III  that 
gave  life  to  the  renewed  Grand  Alliance,  which  was 
again  to  check  Louis  eastwards,  and  for  some  time 
southwards.  The  French  King  had  kept  the  claims 
of  the  fallen  House  to  England  second  to  those  of 
his  own  House  to  Spain  ever  since  the  catastrophe 
of  1688,  till  from  1697  it  seemed  as  if  he  had  for- 
gotten them.  But  when,  for  the  sake  of  the  Bourbon 

1  Above,  p.  49. 
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claimant,  he  changed  his  negative  attitude  to  the 
Stuart  Pretender  to  a  positive  championship  of  his 
cause,  he  was  to  find  that  he  had  thrown  down  his 
last  barrier  against  the  pent-up  enmity  of  Europe. 
His  greatness  was  to  be  swept  away  by  the  rush  of 
changes  in  the  balance  of  power,  by  the  influence  of 
religion  in  politics,  and  by  a  new  force  in  Europe — 
the  dominion  of  the  sea. 


H. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  TIME  OF  THE  WAR  OF  THE  SPANISH 
SUCCESSION:   1701-1713. 

B.     James  II  after  the  Vacancy  on  the 
Spanish  Throne. 

1.    The  period  of  the  French  advance:   1701-1704. 

ON  May  15th,  1702,  the  Grand  Alliance  of  the 
previous  year  took  a  practical  shape  in  a  Declaration 
of  War  against  the  King  of  France1,  and  Europe 
was  plunged  into  the  last  war  with  Louis  XIV. 
The  central  figure  is  again  the  monarch  at  Versailles,, 
and  the  key  to  his  action  is  to  be  found  in  his  purpose 
of  securing  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  Spain.  Philip 
of  Anjou  was  now  King  Philip  V  and  he  must  be 
maintained  in  this  dignity,  for  the  Court  of  Versailles 
wished  to  rule  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  Philip  in 
particular,  whose  elevation  was  its  great  work. 
But  it  was  obviously  impossible  to  resist  the  whole 
of  Europe  if  it  were  once  really  roused  to  stop  this 
undue  extension  of  French  influence.  The  means 
Louis  used  to  prevent  this  were  characteristic. 
1  Flassan,  Histoire  diplomatique,  iv.  217. 
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There  were  Pretenders  or  claimants  with  just  or 
unjust  claims  to  the  thrones  of  his  adversaries,  and 
one  by  one  he  used  these  as  his  tools.  But  the 
vast  attempt  failed,  and  the  Pretenders  came  back 
to  France  to  find  refuge,  till  she  was  wittily  named 
"the  hospital  for  the  princes  she  had  ruined1." 

The  great  question,  then,  was  the  maintenance  (a)  Spain. 
of  Philip  in   the  whole  of   the   Spanish   dominion. 
He  had  arrived  in  Spain  in  February  1701,  and  was 
recognized  by  the  Pope2. 

But  it  was  not  in  Spain  itself  that  the  chief  (ft)  Maxi- 
interest  of  these  years  lay.  In  the  former  war  of  Bavaria. 
the  Grand  Alliance  the  Emperor  had  been  busy 
with  a  crusade,  which  Louis  had  fostered.  Now 
another  method  of  diverting  the  attention  of  Austria 
was  found  by  raising  up  two  Pretenders — Maximilian 
Emmanuel  of  Bavaria  and  Prince  Ragoczy — who 
attacked  the  Emperor  on  the  western  and  eastern 
sides  of  his  dominions  at  once.  The  aim  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria  lies  before  us  in  his  own  words. 
He  wished  to  overthrow  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 
to  break  up  the  old  Empire,  and  found  a  new  one 
by  fire  and  sword  for  the  House  of  Wittelsbach, 
with  himself  as  its  head,  as  Emperor  by  the  grace 
of  the  King  of  France3.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
broken  with  Austria  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
sided  with  France  and  recognized  Philip.  With 
him  went  his  brother,  Joseph  Clement,  Elector  of 
Cologne. 

1  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Hongrie,  n.  100. 

2  Klopp,  ix.  169  ;  St  Simon,  n.  402. 

3  Klopp,  x.  130. 
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Maximilian,  in  fact,  was  Louis'  second  Pretender, 
and  the  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach 
was  only  of  less  importance  than  that  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  The  plan  of  the  Elector  was  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  Austria  along  the  Danube. 
Villars,  the  French  General  sent  to  co-operate  with 
him,  wished  to  advance  straight  on  Vienna.  Louis 
therefore  recalled  Villars,  who  had  made  himself 
hated  by  his  cruelties1.  The  prospects  for  the 
coming  campaign  looked  bright,  for  the  Emperor 
had  lost  Landau  and  Ratisbon,  and  was  harassed 
in  the  east.  With  1704  it  was  felt  that  the 
European  struggle  must  be  fought  out  in  South 
Germany,  ''The  Emperor,  harassed  in  Hungary... 
and  in  terror  of  the  success  of  a  prince,  who,  at 
the  head  of  a  French  army  arid  of  his  own  troops, 
could  dictate  terms  to  Germany  and  shut  Austria 
up  between  the  rebels  and  himself,  without  the 
possibility  of  escape,  realized  the  danger.  The 
other  allies  realized  it  no  less,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  throw  all  their  forces  into  the  heart  of 
the  Empire2."  Marlborough  hurried  down  from 
Belgium,  successfully  passed  the  French  marshals 
and  the  three  generals,  Louis  of  Baden,  Prince 
Eugene  and  Marlborough,  met  at  Gross-Heppach 
on  June  12th,  to  gain  or  lose  a  battle  that  should 
decide  the  fate  of  Europe. 

(7)  Nor  was  the  Bavarian  host  Louis'   only  instru- 

ungary.   men^.  against  Germany.     Ragoczy,  Prince  of  Tran- 
sylvania,   was   working   out   the    French   plans    by 

1  St  Simon,  in.  432. 

2  Ibid.  iv.  108. 
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attacking  Austria  in  the  rear.  After  the  peace  of 
Carlowitz,  Hungary  had  seemed  to  be  tamed1. 
Tekely  died  in  exile,  the  Turks  were  driven  back 
beyond  the  frontier,  and  Austrian  troops  were  sent 
to  subdue  the  country.  But  their  cruelties  and 
heavy  taxation  only  roused  the  Hungarians  to  long 
for  another  Prince  to  lead  them  to  revolt.  A  leader 
was  at  once  forthcoming  in  Ragoczy,  the  step-son 
of  Tekely.  He  was  betrayed  as  a  traitor,  to  the 
Emperor,  before  his  plans  were  matured.  For  this, 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Neustadt,  but  escaped  to 
Poland,  where  he  remained  during  17022.  In  1703 
he  appeared  in  answer  to  a  call  from  the  Hungarians 
to  lead  them  against  their  oppressors,  and  during 
1703  and  1704  his  following  increased  till  the 
danger  to  Austria  made  it  necessary  that  one  of  her 
great  generals,  Heister,  should  be  sent  against  the 
rebels3.  With  this  national  upheaval  in  the  further 
east  the  struggle  on  the  Danube  was  no  mere  duel, 
but  the  prevention  of  the  union  of  the  two  great 
instruments  of  France  against  the  European  oppo- 
sition as  represented  in  the  Emperor. 

On  August  the  13th,  the  armies  met  between  (5) 
Hochstadt  and  Blenheim.    The  French  and  Bavarians 
were  utterly  beaten,  and  the  Elector  fled  from  his 
Electorate  to  his  Governorship  of  Belgium.    This  was 
decisive.     "On  this  battlefield  was  not  only  the  con- 

1  Above,  p.  96. 

2  Moret,  ii.  21 — 36 ;  Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Hongrie,  1. 155, 
159,  160. 

3  Histoire  des  Revolutions,  n.  (Memoires  du  prince  Francois 
Rakoczy),  50. 
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tinuance  of  the  old  Empire  and  the  maintenance  of 
the  Hapsburg  dynasty  secured,  but  it  was  the  turning- 
point  in  the  fortunes  of  Louis.  The  King,  who  ruled 
the  vast  resources  of  France  according  to  his  own 
plans,  to  the  ruin  of  his  own  and  all  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  had  at  length  been  dealt  a  blow, 
which  shivered  the  sword  of  offensive  war  from  his 
hand,  confined  him  to  the  defensive  and  for  that 
very  reason  imposed  on  him  the  necessity  of  peace, 
if  his  adversaries  would  grant  it  to  him1."  Louis' 
first  Pretender  had  failed  him,  and  he  realized  the 
meaning  of  the  loss.  He  had  others  to  take  his 
place,  and  Maximilian  himself  might  be  used  else- 
where. But  Blenheim  cost  France  her  greatest 
instrument  against  Germany.  For  the  future  she 
was  forced  to  use  others  which  were  less  effective. 


2.     The  History  of  the  other  Claimants:  1704-1707. 

(a)  Spain.  Philip  was  confronted  in  Spain  by  his  enemy 
Charles,  who  was  supported  by  the  allies  and 
Portugal,  whose  treaty  with  England  in  1703  was 
one  of  the  decisive  elements  in  the  struggle  of  the 
two  claimants  for  the  Spanish  throne.  With  the 
arrival  of  Berwick  in  1704,  began  a  war  on  the 
Portuguese  frontier,  but  the  mismanagement  on  both 
sides  made  no  great  victory  possible.  The  really 

1  Klopp,  xi.  197,  198. 
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great  event  of  the  year  was  the  capture  of  Gibraltar 
for  Charles  by  Count  George  of  Darmstadt,  with  the 
aid  of  the  English  fleet,  in  August.  With  Portugal 
on  the  west,  and  Gibraltar  and  Catalonia,  the 
strength  of  the  opposition  to  Philip,  on  the  east, 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  the  Spanish  King's 
position  might  well  cause  uneasiness  to  his  grand- 
father. 

But  the  losses  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  showed 
no  abatement.  Town  after  town  in  Catalonia 
acknowledged  the  Hapsburg  claimant,  and  Philip's 
endeavour  to  recover  Gibraltar  only  ended  in  disaster. 
With  1706  came  the  necessity  of  strengthening  the 
Bourbon  King  and  Berwick  was  again  sent  to 
command  the  Spanish  troops1.  But  he  was  unable 
to  check  the  advance  of  the  Portuguese  and  English 
from  the  west,  and  was  defeated  at  Guadalaxara, 
just  north  of  Madrid2.  Philip  and  his  Court  fled  to 
Burgos3  and  it  seemed  as  if  Louis'  drearn  of  a 
Bourbon  Empire,  in  which  the  Pyrenees  were 
abolished,  was  gone  for  ever.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  therefore  sent  to  support  the  French  cause,  yet 
before  he  came,  Philip's  position  was  assured  by  the 
brilliant  victory  of  Berwick  over  the  allies  at  Almanza, 
on  the  20th  of  April  1707.  Though  the  weakness 
and  exhaustion  of  the  country  were  extreme,  Louis' 
object  in  Spain  was  attained.  The  chief  claimant, 
for  whose  sake  the  claims  of  all  the  others  were  set 
in  motion,  was  safe  on  his  throne.  Louis'  plans 

1  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  i.  277. 

8  Klopp,  xii.  69,  146. 

3  Memoirs  of  Benvick,  i.  302. 
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were  being  worked  out  by  these  instruments  all  this 
time,  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  But  the  time 
of  the  Stuart  was  not  yet  come. 

(18)  It  was  to  Hungary  that  Louis  looked  to  repair 

ungary.  ^e  disaster  of  Blenheim,  and  withdraw  the  attention 
of  the  Emperor1.  At  the  very  time  of  the  struggle 
on  the  Danube,  a  new  step  to  Louis'  advantage 
was  taken  by  his  eastern  helper.  Ragoczy  was 
elected  Prince  of  Transylvania  in  August  17042. 
At  first,  the  struggle  with  Heister  seemed  useless, 
for  the  Prince  was  defeated  at  Tyrnau  in  December. 
But  his  loss  was  trifling,  and  he  gathered  his  army 
together  again.  Louis  now  came  forward  and  en- 
couraged him,  by  accrediting  the  Marquis  Desalleurs 
as  envoy  with  him3.  The  insurrection  covered  half 
the  imperial  provinces  in  Hungary,  and  was  extending 
like  a  vast  conflagration.  The  Magyars  held  the 
Danube  and  the  Theiss  and  the  entire  chain  of  the 
Carpathians.  Ragoczy  counted  50,000  soldiers  under 
his  orders,  with  whom  he  could  still  join  the  Bavarians 
and  French  in  the  Empire,  if  the  opportunity  came 
again. 

In  May  1705,  the  Emperor  Leopold  died,  and 
Joseph  succeeded.  The  new  monarch  at  once  de- 
clared a  tolerant  religious  and  constitutional  policy 

1  The  gravity  of    the   defeat   at  Blenheim   was  realized   by 
Eagoczy,  who  says,  C'etoit-la  (i.e.  la  jonction  avec  1'Electeur  de 
Baviere)  1'unique  fondement  sur  lequel  j'avois  entrepris  la  guerre, 
dont  j'avois  tres   bien   prevu   les  difficultes    que    j'ai  recontr6. 
M6moires  de  Rakoczy  (Histoire  des  Revolutions  de  Hongrie,  u.), 
58. 

2  Histoire  des  Revolutions,  n.  (Memoires  de  Rakoczy),  56,  60. 

3  Ibid.  u.  70. 
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towards  the  rebels.  But  nothing  short  of  independ- 
ence would  satisfy  them,  and  this  he  would  not  give. 
Another  defeat  by  General  Heister  at  the  White 
Mountain,  in  August  1705,  merely  increased  their 
enthusiasm ;  and,  that  autumn,  Ragoczy  was  made 
generalissimo  of  the  Magyar  troops  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  His  want  of  military  capacity,  however, 
only  led  to  another  defeat  at  Czibo  in  November1. 
From  November  1705  to  July  1706  a  conference 
to  draw  up  articles  of  peace  sat  at  Tyrnau  under  the 
mediation  of  England  and  Holland.  But  it  broke 
up  in  July  and  Ragoczy  again  came  forward  as  the 
champion  of  Hungary  and  France2.  Behind  him 
60,000  Magyars  surged  up  again  and  expelled  the 
Austrian  garrisons.  The  Hungarian  cause  was  not 
lost,  and  after  a  year's  successful  revolt  the  Diet  of 
Onod,  in  May  1707,  declared  the  deposition  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg  and  the  separation  of  Hungary 
from  Austria3.  It  seemed  as  if  the  success  of  the 
claimant  to  the  throne  of  Hungary  would  make  up 
for  the  failure  of  the  claimant  to  the  Imperial  throne 
at  Blenheim. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  Spain  and  Hungary  that  (7) 
Louis'  prospects  were  bright  in  1707,  for  a  new 
opportunity  of  crushing  the  Emperor  presented 
itself  in  the  appearance  of  Charles  XII,  the  young 
King  of  Sweden.  France  had  hoped  to  find  in 
Prussia  an  ally  on  the  flank  of  Austria4.  But 

1  Moret,  ii.  370—378 :  Histoire  des  Revolutions,  n.  80,  89—96. 

2  Klopp,  xii.  457;  Histoire  des  Revolutions,  n.  99,  100. 

3  Memoires  de  Rakoczy,  112,  114. 

4  Memoirs  of  Berwick,  i.  162. 
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England  and  Holland,  by  offering  part  of  the 
inheritance  of  William  of  Orange  and  Leopold,  by 
creating  the  Elector  Frederick  of  Brandenburg  King 
of  Prussia,  had  secured  this  valuable  friend  for  them- 
selves. He  therefore  turned  from  the  north  to 
the  west,  and  this  had  left  the  way  open  for  the 
ambition  of  Charles  XII.  Filled  with  a  desire  to 
emulate  Gustavus  Adolphus  he  advanced  into 
Europe.  Frederick  Augustus  of  Poland,  Peter  the 
Great  of  Russia  and  Frederick  IV  of  Denmark  had 
made  an  alliance  against  Sweden  in  1699.  But 
Russia  had  been  overwhelmed  at  Narva  in  1700, 
Poland  at  Clissow  in  1702,  and  in  1704  Stanislaus 
Leczinski  was  placed  by  the  Swedish  conqueror  on 
the  Polish  throne.  Frederick  Augustus  had  been 
defeated  a  second  time  at  Fraustadt  in  1706,  and 
now  Saxony,  and  not  merely  Poland,  lay  open  to 
the  victor.  This  was  Louis'  opportunity.  A  young 
King,  with  the  greatness  of  Sweden  in  the  past 
before  his  eyes,  might  become  an  instrument  of 
incalculable  usefulness.  The  treaty  of  Alt-Ranstadt 
in  January  1707  had  sealed  the  subjection  of  Saxony 
and  Poland  before  Charles;  and  in  May,  Marshal 
Villars  was  sent  to  congratulate  the  conqueror  and 
propose  a  combined  inarch  on  Vienna1.  But  the 
proposal  was  rejected,  for  Marlborough  persuaded 
the  Swedish  King  against  it2.  Yet  Charles  did  not 
join  the  Grand  Alliance  and  his  presence  in  the 
heart  of  the  Empire  alarmed  the  German  princes 
and  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  Louis. 

1  Droysen,  Preussische  Politik,  iv.  i.  275—317. 

2  Klopp,  xn.  408  ;  Droysen,  iv.  i.  312. 
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Such  a  stimulus  Louis  needed,  for  this  same  (5)  Italy. 
year  1707,  which  promised  so  much  elsewhere,  saw 
complete  defeat  in  one  part  of  Europe — Italy.  Here 
again  Louis  had  no  lack  of  instruments  to  cover  his 
designs  by  their  claims  to  Italian  territories.  The 
first  was  Philip  himself.  He  had  come  in  person 
to  assert  his  claims  to  Naples  in  1702.  But  the 
battle  of  Luzzarra  had  really  ruined  his  cause  by 
bringing  about  his  return  to  Spain.  In  the  north 
of  Italy  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  renewed  his  alliance 
with  Louis  in  1701,  and  the  Duke  of  Mantua  had 
received  a  French  garrison1.  But  the  campaigns  of 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  were  not  without  their 
effect,  for  Victor  Amadeus  began  to  show  signs 
of  wavering  in  his  alliance.  In  October,  1703,  there- 
fore, Marshal  Villeroy  surrounded  and  disarmed  his 
5,000  Savoyard  troops2.  This  action,  however,  instead 
of  intimidating  Victor  Amadeus  only  made  him  show 
his  true  colours  and  he  at  once  defied  Louis  and 
joined  the  allies. 

This  left  only  the  third  of  Louis'  instruments — 
the  Pope,  in  the  centre  of  Italy.  Clement  XI,  who 
had  become  Pope  in  November  1700,  had  at  once 
committed  the  mistake  of  recognizing  Philip  as 
King  of  Spain  in  the  spring  of  17013.  In  spite 
of  this,  he  endeavoured  to  come  forward  as  the 
mediator  between  the  two  Catholic  powers  who 
were  disputing  the  succession  in  Spain.  Turning 
to  Leopold,  he  besought  him  to  abstain  from  the 

1  Erdmannsdorffer,  n.  186. 

2  St  Simon,  iv.  9. 

3  Klopp,  ix.  57. 
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use  of  force  for  the  sake  of  Italy.  "  We  deplore 
the  little  success  of  that  mediation  which  we  have 
offered  with  so  many  tears  and  sighs,  and  which 
we  do  not  cease  to  enjoin  with  the  most  powerful 
appeals  by  our  ministers1."  But  the  message  to 
Louis  was  different.  Referring  to  his  brief  to  the 
Emperor,  Clement  added  that  if  Leopold  brought 
war  into  Italy  "we  think  to  take  further  steps... 
and  we  tell  your  Majesty  this  in  the  belief... that 
you  will  yourself  see  that  these  purposes  of  ours 
are  carried  out  so  that  Italy  may  maintain  the 
peace  she  now  enjoys2."  This  meant  much.  For 
the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Italy  involved  the 
safety  of  Louis  from  attack  from  the  south.  Thus 
by  the  spring  of  1701,  owing  to  his  desire  for  the 
peace  of  Italy,  Clement  had  really  committed 
himself  to  be  the  tool  of  Louis. 

When  war  broke  out  another  partisan  step 
was  taken.  The  Germans  reached  and  crossed 
the  Po  (January,  1702)  and  Clement  bitterly  com- 
plained of  this  to  Cardinal  Gualterio,  the  Nuncio 
at  Paris3.  Louis  was  at  once  appealed  to,  and  saw 
what  an  instrument  the  Pope  would  be  to  secure 
the  authority  of  Philip  himself.  He  therefore 
dangled  before  the  eyes  of  Clement  the  idea  of  the 
headship  of  Italy  to  be  obtained  through  the  help 
of  the  Bourbon  forces.  "The  two  crowns  did  not 
claim  to  place  his  Holiness  in  any  embarrassment, 
but  asked  that  he  would  unite  with  them  for  their 
noble  aims  with  the  confidence  which  subsists 

1  Gualterio  MSS.  20243.  43. 
2  Ibid.  20243.  33.  3  Ibid.  20241.  36. 
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between  a  loving  father  and  devoted  sons.  It  was 
the  purpose  of  the  two  Kings  to  give  his  Holiness 
the  command  of  their  forces,  and,  if  he  desired  it, 
to  keep  the  matter  a  secret1."  The  result  would  be 
that  Clement  "  could  have  the  fate  of  Italy  in  his 
hands,  and  exercise  there  an  authority  superior  to 
that  which  any  other  Pope  had  ever  had  and  surpass 
the  glory  of  all  the  other  Pontiffs2." 

Perhaps  this  was  the  most  wonderful  of  all 
Louis'  schemes.  It  was  nothing  less  than  making 
the  Pope  a  Pretender  for  the  crown  of  Italy.  It 
was  made  just  at  the  time  of  Philip's  stay  in  Italy 
and  Clement  expressed  the  greatest  satisfaction  at 
the  event.  Philip  declared  that  the  Pope  should  be 
gratified  in  every  point  so  that  he  might  enter  into 
a  close  alliance  with  the  young  King3.  Signs  of 
future  difficulties  were  not  wanting  in  the  question 
of  the  investiture  of  Philip  with  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  But  through  the  common  interests  of  the 
Bourbons  and  the  Pope  these  difficulties  were  over- 
come, and  on  the  19th  December,  1702,  a  definite 
treaty  between  them  was  made  by  virtue  of  which, 
"  if  the  Ecclesiastical  State  was  invaded,  the  armies 
of  the  two  crowns  were  granted  free  ingress  into  it 
to  defend  it  and  expel  the  invaders4." 

This  served  as  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the 
battle  of  Luzzarra  in  August  and  the  withdrawal 
of  Philip.  But  friction  was  at  once  caused  by  the 

1  Gualterio,  20242.  98  and  99. 

2  Ibid.  20242.  100. 

3  Ibid.  20242.  105. 

4  Ibid.  20242.  207,  264. 
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fact  that  the  French  troops  came  and  stayed  in  the 
Papal  States  when  there  was  no  danger  of  invasion. 
The  Pope  complained  to  Louis  of  the  infinite  damage 
which  was  being  done  to  his  territories1.  But  for 
the  sake  of  the  Bourbons  and  not  the  Church,  the 
French  troops  remained  in  Roman  territory  in  spite 
of  increasing  complaints.  Other  matters  widened 
the  breach  in  the  next  three  years,  and  rumours 
passed  into  France  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Clement 
for  an  alliance  with  Leopold  (1706)2. 

These  rumours  might  well  be  founded  on  fact, 
for  Louis'  real  candidate  for  the  leadership  of  Italy 
should  have  been  not  Clement  but  Victor  Amadeus, 
and  his  great  mistake  was  the  alienation  of  Savoy 
in  1703.  The  Pope  was  far  too  weak  an  instrument 
to  make  up  for  this  loss.  Ever  since  1703,  Eugene 
and  Victor  had  been  gaining  ground,  till,  meeting 
at  Carmagnola  in  August  1706,  they  attacked  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  General  Marsin,  who  were 
besieging  Turin,  defeated  them  and  raised  the  siege. 
Louis  saw  the  meaning  of  this  loss  and  began  to 
think  of  withdrawing  his  troops  altogether  from  the 
defence  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy.  This 
idea  was  carried  out  in  the  treaty  of  Milan  in  March 
1707,  which  stipulated  for  the  departure  of  the 
French  troops  from  all  the  towns  of  Italy3. 

Louis'  attempt  to  secure  Italy  had  failed  and  his 
instrument,  the  Pope,  was  left  to  meet  the  wrath  of 
the  Austrians.  But  if  the  South  of  Europe  had 

1  Gualterio,  20241.  76. 

2  Ibid.  20242.  290 ;  20318.  150. 

3  St  Simon,  v.  208;  Koch  und  Schoell,  i.  190. 
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been  found  wanting,  there  were  still  two  useful 
claimants  to  Northern  States  to  support  Philip  V, 
Prince  Ragoczy  and  Charles  XII,  the  three  champions 
of  Louis'  ambition  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  These 
two  were  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  for  the  Nether- 
lands, arid  James  III  for  England.  The  position 
of  the  balance  of  power  on  land  was  unstable.  But 
round  these  two  gathered  the  two  other  great 
elements  of  the  politics  of  Europe — sea  power  and 
religion. 


3.     The  Meaning  of  the  Attempt  of  James:  1708. 

With  William  III  as  King  of  England  the  i.  Sea 
Channel  had  begun  to  play  its  due  part  in  the  ,  ,  B^_ 
affairs  of  the  Continent,  and  England  on  the  western  gium  and 
coast  and  Holland  on  the  eastern  had  realized  their 
greatness  on  the  sea.  At  the  treaty  of  Ryswick  the 
western  coast  had  been  secured  by  the  recognition 
of  William,  arid  the  eastern  coast  by  the  acceptance 
of  the  Dutch  barrier.  But  a  monarch  who  within  a 
few  years  violated  both  these  promises  by  the  recog- 
nition of  James  III  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Dutch 
garrisons,  was  not  likely  to  stop  short  of  further 
attempts  to  reach  the  sea.  For  a  time  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  affairs  lay  in  Germany,  but  after  Blen- 
heim, Louis  saw  his  chance  to  secure  his  old  power 
on  the  Channel  by  means  of  Belgium.  The  instru- 
ment was  Maximilian  Emmanuel,  the  fugitive 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  but  still  Governor  of  the 
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Netherlands,  under  Philip.  During  the  year  1705 
the  European  struggle  was  mainly  in  Spain  and  the 
east,  and  Marlborough  was  planning  to  follow  up 
the  victory  of  1704  by  a  combined  attack  on  France. 
But  disagreement  among  the  allied  generals  pre- 
vented any  striking  move  for  that  year.  In  1706 
Marshal  Villeroy  and  Maximilian  advanced  to  secure 
the  little  town  of  Leau,  when  they  were  defeated 
by  Marlborough  at  Ramillies  on  May  the  24th. 
The  conquered  provinces  of  Flanders  and  Brabant 
thus  passed  under  the  rule  of  Charles,  the  rival  of 
the  Spanish  King.  For  Louis  the  loss  was  very 
serious.  It  was  the  sequel  to  Blenheim.  By  this 
victory  it  was  decided  that  the  Belgian  Netherlands 
should  be  under  the  rule,  not  of  the  Bourbons,  but 
of  the  Hapsburgs.  For  Maximilian,  who  showed  his 
old  personal  bravery  on  the  field,  the  kingdom  of 
his  dreams  was  irrevocably  lost1.  France  had  lost 
her  Pretender  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Channel.  Nor 
was  she  more  fortunate  in  securing  a  share  in  that 
sea  power  to  which  the  possession  of  the  Channel 
was  now  giving  birth. 

(ft)  The  The  French  navy  had  now  fallen  on  evil  days. 

Jerome  Philippeaux  de  Pontchartrain  succeeded  his 
father  Pontchartrain  in  1699.  "  The  first  of  the 
Colberts  had  created  everything  out  of  nothing: 
the  second  of  the  Pontchar trains  was  to  turn  every- 
thing into  nothing2."  For  his  weakness  and  lack  of 
ability  were  only  equalled  by  the  growing  want  of 


1  Erdmannsdorffer,  n.  222. 

2  Gu6rin,  Histoire  Maritime,  iv.  105. 
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funds  in  the  treasury.  But  the  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  had  made  a  strong  navy  and  a  strong 
minister  at  its  head  a  fundamental  necessity. 
"Spain  had  no  navy.  France  had  herself  taken 
care  to  destroy  it  in  the  preceding  wars,  and  now 
it  was  for  France  to  supply  the  want  of  ships  in  her 
new,  but  intimate,  ally ;  to  protect  and  guard  her 
numberless  coasts  on  the  seas  of  Europe  and  America, 
along  the  Spanish  and  Italian  peninsulas  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  and  this  at  the  same  time  that  she  had  to 
defend  her  own.  She  had  also  to  secure  the  naviga- 
tion of  those  rich  convoys  of  Spanish  galleons  which 
scarcely  four  years  before  the  French  used  to  attack. 
The  same  men  who  had  seized  them  were  now  order- 
ed to  conduct  and  defend  them  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives.  For  so  many  objects  at  once,  France  should 
have  possessed  four  or  five  great  fleets  of  more  than 

twenty  squadrons But  as  she  fell  far  short  of  this 

number,  though  she  was  none  the  less  obliged  to 
attempt  to  provide  for  everything,  she  found  herself, 
by  this  diffusion  of  her  naval  forces,  weakened  in 
her  own  waters  when  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Suc- 
cession broke  out1." 

This  was  England's  opportunity.  With  Spain  as 
an  enemy,  an  opening  for  the  assertion  of  a  naval 
supremacy  was  afforded  in  two  new  seas — the  At- 
lantic and  the  Mediterranean.  The  scene  of  the 
struggle  for  the  mastery  of  the  seas  was,  therefore, 
changed  from  the  Channel  to  these  oceans.  On  this 
struggle  largely  depended  the  fate  of  the  fugitive 

1  Gu<§rin,  Histoire  Maritime,  iv.  111. 
H.  8 
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prince,  for  the  possibility  of  whose  return  there  was 
necessarily  required  a  naval  force  which  could  over- 
come the  power  of  the  English.  Already  in  1701 
Louis  had  shown  that  he  saw  where  the  essence  of 
the  matter  lay.  For  when  an  expedition  was  sug- 
gested on  behalf  of  James,  he  showed  that  "it 
would  be  difficult  to  execute  it  in  the  presence  of  a 
great  fleet1."  And  the  same  fear  of  the  English 
ships  was  shown  in  an  extravagant  plan  suggested 
to  the  Pope  in  1702.  It  was  said  that  the  aim  of 
the  English  and  Dutch  was  the  conquest  of  the 
American  provinces  of  Spain.  But  Spain  was  weak 
and  France  too  busy  to  secure  the  proper  safety  of 
those  coasts,  and  so  the  Pope  was  asked  to  allow  the 
seizure  of  the  treasures  in  the  churches  in  America 
to  supply  a  revenue  for  France  and  Spain  to  provide 
more  ships2.  The  suggestion  fell  through,  but  it 
shows  the  reputation  of  the  maritime  powers. 

The  time  of  decision  on  the  Atlantic  came 
very  soon.  The  first  step  was  in  1702,  when  the 
French  fleet  under  the  Comte  de  Chateaurenaud, 
composed  of  fifteen  ships  of  the  line  and  twenty-five 
Spanish  galleons,  was  entirely  taken,  burnt  or  driven 
on  to  the  coast  in  the  port  of  Vigo,  by  the  English 
fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Rooke3.  This  was 
the  last  of  the  great  Atlantic  French  fleets,  and 
future  ministers  began  to  trust  to  privateers  rather 
than  to  a  royal  navy  to  cope  with  their  enemies4. 

1  Gualterio,  20242.  28. 

2  Ibid.  20242.  143,  144,  145. 

3  Flassan,  Histoire  diplomatique,  iv.  305. 

4  Memoires  du  Marquis  d'Argenson,  iv.  188. 
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It  was  an  advance  of  incalculable  importance  for 
English  sea  power.  But  it  led  up  to  a  second  step 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  Atlantic  of  still  greater 
importance — the  alliance  of  Portugal  with  England 
by  the  famous  Methuen  treaty  in  1703.  This  was 
finally  decisive,  owing  to  its  essential  influence  on 
the  Spanish  question.  The  Memoirs  of  Berwick 
are  one  great  commentary  on  the  importance  of 
Portugal  for  Charles.  But  for  the  English  the  point 
gained  was  that  they  had  a  naval  base  on  the 
Atlantic,  for  they  could  winter  their  fleets  in  Lisbon 
and  had  the  free  use  of  all  the  Portuguese  ports. 
With  the  weakening  of  the  French  royal  navy  and 
the  possession  of  the  west  coast  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  as  a  naval  base,  the  English  fleets  could 
feel  as  much  masters  of  the  Atlantic  as  of  the 
Channel. 

The  opening   up    of  the    Mediterranean  to  the  (7)  The 
English  ships  was  also  very  fruitful  of  results.     The  ' 

immediate  cause  was  the  need  which  Charles  had  of 
the  naval  support  of  his  allies.  This  ended  in  the 
acquisition  of  a  port  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  commanding  the  Mediterranean. 
In  1704  the  English  fleet  accompanied  the  Arch- 
duke Charles  to  Portugal,  and  then  Rooke  went 
round  to  the  east  coast  to  secure  Catalonia.  But 
this  attempt  failed,  and  to  avoid  a  fruitless  expedi- 
tion Rooke  and  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel  determined 
to  seize  Gibraltar  as  a  harbour  for  the  English  ships. 
On  July  24th  it  surrendered,  and  the  needed  naval 
base  was  secured.  A  most  important  naval  engage- 
ment followed  in  August,  when  the  last  great 

8—2 
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French  Mediterranean  fleet  put  out  from  Toulon  to 
retake  Gibraltar,  and  met  the  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  off  Malaga1.  Although  the  action  was  in- 
decisive, its  result  was  momentous.  As  the  action 
at  Vigo  freed  the  English  of  rival  fleets  on  the 
Atlantic,  so  that  off  Malaga  left  them  masters  of 
the  Mediterranean.  Louis  completed  the  policy 
already  largely  followed  after  1702  and  "sent  no 
more  great  fleets  to  sea.  Henceforth  there  were 
but  small  squadrons,  simply  occupied  in  cruising 
in  order  to  ruin  the  commerce  of  the  allies ;  and 
again,  these  squadrons,  like  the  royal  navy,  soon 
disappeared  themselves2." 

In  proportion  as  the  French  navy  decayed  the 
maritime  ambition  of  England  grew.  The  idea  of 
striking  a  blow  at  the  very  heart  of  the  sea  power  of 
their  enemy  had  been  gradually  taking  shape.  The 
great  port  of  Toulon  must  be  destroyed  if  England 
was  to  be  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
opportunity  seemed  to  have  come  in  1703,  when  the 
alliance  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  promised  the  support 
of  a  land  army  to  cover  any  attacks  by  sea.  Ever 
since  that  time  Marlborough  had  had  this  end  in 
view3.  But  the  weakness  of  Victor  Amadeus  and 
the  pressure  in  Germany  and  Belgium  had  checked 
any  development  of  the  plan.  However,  the  victory 
at  Turin  in  1706,  and  the  removal  of  the  French 
from  Italy  in  March,  1707,  again  made  it  possible 
for  Victor  Amadeus  to  act4.  England  therefore 

1  Flassan,  Histoire  diplomatique,  iv.  306. 

2  Gudrin,  iv.  124—127. 

3  Klopp,  xn.  299.  4  Above,  p.  110. 
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prepared  for  her  final  triumph  over  her  rival  on  the 
sea — the  destruction  of  Toulon.  Nothing  like  it 
had  been  yet  attempted,  for  the  previous  English 
successes  had  only  been  to  secure  their  own  waters, 
and  gain  footholds  in  other  countries  against  their 
enemy.  Now  a  foothold  was  to  be  secured  in  the 
country  of  that  very  enemy  herself.  With  the 
Atlantic  ruled  from  Portugal  and  the  Mediterranean 
from  Gibraltar,  with  the  conquest  of  the  fleet  "  du 
Ponant "  at  Vigo,  and  of  that  "du  Levant1"  at 
Malaga,  the  destruction  of  what  remained  at  Toulon 
would  have  finally  made  England  mistress  of  the 
seas.  But  the  effort  failed.  Marshal  Tesse  hurried 
across  the  Alps  in  July,  1707,  to  put  the  town  into 
a  condition  of  resistance.  From  the  first  the  land 
army  under  Victor  Amadeus  and  Prince  Eugene  was 
found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  task,  and  then  disunion 
broke  out  between  the  fleet  and  the  army2.  In 
August  the  retreat  began  and  the  remnant  of  the 
French  ships  was  saved.  It  was  a  great  humiliation 
for  England.  She  was  still  superior  on  the  seas  but 
her  rival  was  not  crushed.  She  was  herself  now  to 
realize  the  danger  of  a  blow  aimed  at  her  power  on 
the  very  Channel  which  she  thought  she  had  secured. 
Louis  had  lost  his  candidate  for  the  control  of  its 
eastern  coast  at  Ramillies.  It  was  at  last  time  to 
put  forward  the  Pretender  to  the  western  coast. 
James  of  England  had  waited  since  1701,  but  now 
his  turn  had  come.  The  attack  on  Toulon  was  to 
find  its  counterpart  in  the  descent  on  Scotland. 

1  Gu^rin,  HI.  128. 

2  St  Simon,  v.  305—316. 
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ii.  There  were  two  elements  in  the  importance  of 

Balance*  James  HI  in  tne  eves  °f  -Louis,  which  differentiated 
him  from  all  the  other  instruments  of  that  world-wide 
ambition.  The  first  was  James's  relation  to  Great 
Britain,  as  an  apple  of  discord  between  Scotland 
and  England.  Scotland  had  had  a  great  grievance 
against  England  ever  since  the  failure  of  the  great 
Darien  Scheme  in  1698  and  1699,  and  she  dreaded 
that  some  modification  of  Presbyterianism  was 
threatened,  while  other  commercial  and  political 
grievances  widened  the  breach.  The  Act  of  Settle- 
ment, passed  in  the  English  Parliament  in  1701, 
gave  the  Scotch  Parliament  a  chance  of  speaking 
out.  It  was  declared  that  certain  stipulations  must 
be  made  in  favour  of  Scotland  if  she  passed  a 
similar  measure,  or  otherwise  she  would  make  her- 
self independent  under  a  different  King  from  that 
of  England.  This  could  only  mean  that  the  House 
of  Stuart  should  exclude  the  House  of  Hanover. 
The  importance  of  the  relation  of  James  to  Great 
Britain  was  thus  potentially  very  great.  But  the 
second  element  in  the  English  claimant's  usefulness 
to  his  patron  was  his  relation  to  the  Continent  and 
specially  to  the  Pope.  To  them  the  House  of  Stuart 
could  always  be  held  up  as  the  martyr  House  which 
had  preferred  its  religion  to  its  Crown.  The  cry  of 
a  crusade  was  always  sure  of  some  support  at  Rome 
now  that  the  dread  which  Innocent  XI  had  of  Galli- 
canism  seemed  to  be  yielding  to  the  dread  which 
Clement  XI  had  of  the  Austrian  Power.  The  state 
of  religious  affairs,  too,  on  the  Continent  were  all  on 
the  side  of  the  French  King,  who  gradually  knit  the 
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two  important  elements  together  into  the  expedition 
of  James  III  in  1708. 

The  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  saw  a  (A)  Pro- 
revival  of  the  importance  of  Protestantism.  In  1701  ,  , 
the  work  of  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburg  had  Prussia. 
been  completed  by  the  coronation  of  his  son  Frede- 
rick as  King  of  Prussia.  This  event  showed  the 
greatness  of  the  new  power  which  was  rising  in  the 
north.  But  it  also  showed  its  essentially  Protestant 
character.  January  18th,  1701,  was  the  coronation 
day.  It  had  been  hoped  that  the  new  King  would 
commit  the  actual  coronation  to  the  (Catholic) 
bishop  Zaluski  of  Ermland,  for  then  the  title  of 
"sacred  royal  majesty"  would  secure  the  sanctity  of 
the  blessing  of  the  Church.  But  Frederick  had 
refused  the  proposal.  He  would  not  even  allow  any 
evangelical  bishops  to  perform  the  ceremony,  but 
placed  the  crown  on  his  own  head  and  on  that  of 
the  Electress,  and  only  then  did  he  enter  the  Court 
Church,  when  there  followed  the  ecclesiastical  cere- 
mony of  anointing  at  the  hands  of  two  Protestant 
bishops.  Pope  Clement  XI  at  once  gave  vent  to 
his  anger,  by  refusing  Frederick  his  new  title  and 
calling  on  others  to  do  the  same.  "  Although  we 
are  persuaded,"  he  wrote  to  Louis  in  April,  1701, 
"that  your  Majesty  will  never  approve  of  the  action 
of  Frederick,  Marquis  of  Brandenburg,  in  presuming 
publicly  to  usurp  the  name  of  King... yet  we  would 
make  certain  by  beseeching  you  not  to  allow  him 
the  honours  of  royalty1."  He  spoke  in  the  same 

1  Mirbt,    Quellen  zur   Geschichte   des   Papstthums,   210,   211; 
Droysen,  iv.  i.  154. 
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way  to  the  cardinals.  Yet  in  spite  of  these  violent 
appeals,  Catholic  and  Protestant  Europe  alike  grad- 
ually recognized  the  new  King.  But  the  antagonism 
of  the  great  northern  kingdom  to  the  Catholic  faith 
was  marked  from  the  first  and  was  to  bear  bitter 
fruits  afterwards.  For  the  present,  Prussia  stood  as 
a  new  Protestant  power  in  Europe,  without  any 
attempt  at  propagandism,  but  quietly  receiving  the 
Protestant  refugees  from  other  lands. 

(|9)  The  northern  neighbour  of  Prussia,  Sweden,  had 

Sweden.  more  missionary  zeal  for  Protestantism  under  her 
young  King  Charles  XII.  His  successes  against 
Russia  and  Poland  had  brought  him  into  Saxony  in 
17061.  Now  the  Emperor  had  followed  a  policy  of 
repression  towards  the  Protestants  of  Silesia  and 
had  taken  from  them  several  of  their  churches,  and 
the  oppressed  Lutherans  appealed  to  Charles  on  the 
ground  of  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia2. 
At  first  he  refused,  but  in  1707  he  made  the  resto- 
ration of  these  churches  one  of  his  conditions  of 
peace3.  The  Emperor,  with  his  eyes  turned  towards 
Italy,  saw  the  danger  even  though  he  did  not  yield 
to  it.  The  result  was  the  conclusion  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  Alt-Ranstadt  between  Charles  and  Joseph  on 
September  1,  1707,  which  stipulated  that  the  Em- 
peror's Protestant  subjects  in  Silesia  should  be 
reinstated  in  the  possession  of  their  rights  under 
the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  The  schools  and  churches 
which  had  been  taken  from  them  should  be  restored, 
and  in  future  no  Protestant  church  should  be  seized, 

1  Above,  p.  105.  2  St  Simon,  v.  302. 

3  Klopp,  xn.  431 ;  Droysen,  iv.  i.  198. 
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while  a  commission  of  Swedes  and  Austrians  should 
see  that  these  provisions  were  carried  out1.  This 
was  a  direct  attack  on  Catholic  preponderance  in 
the  east  of  Europe.  Charles  of  Sweden  himself 
intended  more.  His  alliance  was  sought  by  Louis, 
but  it  was  refused  on  the  ground  of  religion.  To 
join  hands  with  the  persecutor  of  the  Huguenots, 
the  framer  of  the  Ryswick  Clause,  was  impossible. 
Instead,  he  proposed  to  Marlborough  a  Protestant 
alliance  between  Sweden,  England,  Prussia  and 
Hanover,  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  their 
common  faith2.  A  still  vaster  plan  was  in  his  mind. 
Torcy  writes  that  "this  prince  has  certainly  the 
project,  of  which  so  much  has  been  talked,  of  making 
the  Empire  alternative  between  the  Catholics  and 
Protestants3."  But  in  September,  1707,  the  Swedish 
King  started  for  Poland  and  his  plans  for  Protestant- 
ism in  Europe  had  to  wait. 

Nor  was  it  only  in  the  north  of  Europe  that  the  (y)  The 
reformed  faith  was  making  its  influence  felt.  Lan- 
guedoc  was  now  making  one  despairing  effort  against 
the  Catholic  France  instituted  by  the  revocation  of 
the  Edict  of  Nantes.  For  seventeen  years  these 
Protestants  had  suffered  in  silence,  trusting  in  turn 
to  the  clemency  of  the  King,  to  the  Protestant 
princes  and  to  William  III.  But  it  was  all  in  vain, 
and  even  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  brought  no  change 
in  the  lot  of  the  French  Calvinists.  During  the 
last  few  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  prophets 
began  to  appear  among  the  Cevennes  mountains 

1  Koch  und  Schoell,  iv.  197.  2  Droysen,  iv.  i.  198. 

3  Gualterio,  20318.  180. 
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rousing  the  members  of  the  reformed  faith,  till  in 
1702  they  took  up  arms  and  were  given  the  name 
of  Camisards1.  In  spite  of  cruel  punishments,  they 
increased  in  numbers  till  the  plan  of  the  Intendant 
Baville  was  adopted.  This  was  the  repetition  in 
France,  his  own  country,  and  in  the  province  of 
Languedoc,  with  whose»  administration  he  was 
charged,  of  the  horrible  destruction  of  the  Palati- 
nate, which  had  been  accomplished  under  the  orders 
of  Louvois,  his  protector  and  his  master.  In  1703, 
accordingly,  the  High  Cevennes  were  devastated. 
But  the  Camisards  were  only  driven  to  the  courage 
of  despair.  In  1704  Villars  came  to  suppress  the 
fanatics  as  they  were  called.  He  followed  a  system 
of  clemency  and  stamped  out  the  rebellion  by  grant- 
ing an  amnesty  to  all  who  laid  down  their  arms,  but 
showing  no  mercy  to  the  few  who  continued  to 
resist2. 

In  1705  Marshal  Berwick  succeeded  Villars,  and 
with  him  appeared  the  European  importance  of  the 
whole  movement.  A  vast  plot  was  hatched  by  four 
leaders  named  Rayanel,  Jonquet,  Catinat  and  Vil- 
lars, to  seize  Berwick  and  Baville  and  surprise  Alas, 
Nimes  and  Montpellier  at  once,  to  place  all  the 
rescued  prisoners  on  the  English  fleet  which  was  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  insurrection,  and  to  take 
Cette  in  order  to  receive  the  vessels  of  the  Grand 
Alliance  there.  But  within  a  few  days  of  the  date 
arranged  for  the  execution  of  the  plan,  it  was  be- 

1  Moret,  i.  296—303. 

2  St  Simon,  iv.   112  ;   De  Felice,  Histoire  des  Protestants  de 
France,  iv.  iv. 
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trayed  to  Berwick.  The  ringleaders  were  seized  at 
Nimes  and  many  executions  followed  (April,  1705). 
It  was  the  last  attempt  of  the  Camisards  and  it  had 
failed.  The  English  dared  not  disembark  and  the 
Piedmontese  remained  beyond  the  Alps,  and  so  the 
fearful  plot  which  was  to  have  roused  half  the 
kingdom  to  rebellion  came  to  nothing1.  This  reli- 
gious rising  was  an  additional  element  in  the  esti- 
mation of  success  for  Marlborough's  plans  against 
Toulon.  But  by  1707,  when  the  plan  was  actually 
carried  out,  the  Huguenots  had  been  driven  into 
submission,  and  their  time  for  helping  was  gone  by. 
The  Protestant  element,  however,  was  still  in  exist- 
ence and  there  was  for  some  time  the  latent  possi- 
bility that  it  might  be  used  as  an  auxiliary  to  any 
movement  tending  to  upset  the  religious  equilibrium 
of  Europe. 

Very  different  seemed  the  position  of  Catholicism  (B)  Cath- 
at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth   century.     The  ° 
old  difficulties  of  Gallicanism  had  been  outwardly 
healed  by  Innocent  XII,  and   the   crusade  in  the 
east  was  ended  at   Carlo witz8.     But   the   harmony  (a)  The 
was  apparent  rather  than  real.     The  influence  of  the 
Papacy  itself  upon  Catholic  Europe  had  long  been 
growing  weaker  owing  to  the  development  of  the 
use  of  the  veto  of  the  four  Catholic  Powers  at  the 
Papal  elections.     By  means  of  it  the  Pope  lost  all 
effective  control  and   initiative.     It   had  gradually 
grown   up    out    of   the    political    conditions    of  the 
election,  and  at  this  time  reached  a  settled   form 
and  recognition.     It  was  used  by  Austria  according 
1  Moret,  ii.  125—140.  2  Above,  p.  80. 
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to  the  rights  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  :  by  France 
since  the  time  of  the  Papacy  at  Avignon :  by  Spain 
as  a  consequence  of  her  rule  over  Italy  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  specially  of  the  possession 
of  Naples  by  Charles  Y :  by  Portugal  because  of  the 
rich  incomes  which  the  Pope  drew  from  her.  At 
each  conclave  some  cardinal  was  secretly  entrusted 
with  a  list  of  those  cardinals  whom  the  Power 
friendly  to  him  wished  to  exclude  from  election,  as 
being  displeasing  to  it.  If  such  a  man  were  chosen, 
the  cardinal  in  question  declared  the  veto,  and  no 
one  dared  to  carry  through  an  election.  The  result 
was  that  from  1644-1750  no  great  personality  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  St  Peter,  who,  as  such, 
might  have  had  any  important  influence  upon  its 
fate1.  With  heads  of  Christendom  chosen  under 
conditions  such  as  these  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  Catholic  princes  should  have  felt  little 
compunction  in  treating  them  as  dependents  rather 
than  as  superiors.  Louis,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  trying  to  do  this  till  his  expulsion  from  Italy 
by  the  treaty  of  Madrid  in  17072.  For  the  present, 
the  Pope  had  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Emperor 
away.  As  long  as  Leopold  lived,  too,  his  piety  was 
too  real  to  allow  him  to  do  anything  to  injure  the 
interests  of  the  Holy  See.  Apparent  harmony 
reigned  between  France  and  Rome  as  between  a 
master  and  a  subordinate.  But  there  was  much 
friction  between  them  over  the  temporal  question 
of  the  French  troops  in  the  Papal  States3.  But 

1  Cf.  Hase,  Vorlesungen,  iv.  120,  121. 

2  Above,  p.  116.  3  Ibid. 
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there  was  also  the   more   spiritual  problem  of  the 
Papal  jurisdiction  in  France. 

The  cause  of  this  trouble  was  Jansenism,  and  (ft)  Jan- 
the  circumstances  were  the  result  of  the  revocation  8e 
of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  That  measure  had 
made  France  a  Catholic  unit.  But  in  that  Catholic 
unit  were  two  main  parties  whose  differences  had 
hitherto  disappeared  in  their  common  antagonism 
to  the  heretics.  After  1685,  however,  these  two 
parties  in  the  Church  were  left  to  struggle  for  the 
mastery  of  the  religion  of  France.  The  kernel  of 
the  Jesuit  doctrine  was  the  assertion  of  Free  Will, 
that  of  the  Jansenist  creed  was  the  Augustinian 
doctrine  of  Grace.  Struggles  between  them  had 
gone  on  before,  and  some  Popes,  especially  Urban 
VIII  and  Innocent  X  and  Alexander  VII,  had  con- 
demned Jansenism,  while  Clement  IX  had  promul- 
gated a  Bull  declaring  a  compromise  which  went  by 
the  name  of  the  Peace  of  Clement1.  But  the  essen- 
tial difference  now  was  that  the  independence  of  the 
Gallican  Church  from  the  Pope  had  been  declared 
in  1682,  and  though  this  was  professedly  annulled  in 
1693,  yet  the  religious  autonomy  of  France  was  still 
a  cardinal  point  with  all  French  Catholics. 

In  other  words,  the  question  was  whether  Jan- 
senism or  Jesuitism  was  to  wield  the  power  trans- 
ferred from  Rome  to  Paris  in  1682.  For  the  present 
this  was  scarcely  realized.  It  seemed  rather  the 
time  now  for  the  Pope  to  be  making  a  great  struggle 
to  maintain  the  authority  granted  to  him  in  1693. 
But  the  Gallican  spirit  of  the  French  nation  was 
1  St  Simon,  vn.  134—136. 
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against  him  and  disliked  his  attempted  interferences 
in  the  struggles  of  Jesuit  and  Jansenist. 

The  solution  of  these  difficulties  would  have  been 
a  Papal  Bull  declaring  what  was  right  and  what  was 
wrong.  And  this  the  Jesuits  determined  to  secure 
for  themselves,  and  Cardinal  Noailles  would  support 
it  because  he  was  no  Jansenist.  It  seemed  time  to 
settle  the  questions  which  Clement  IX's  Peace  had 
once  postponed.  The  Nuncio  wrote  in  July,  1703, 
"  I  know  that  the  King,  with  his  acknowledged  feel- 
ings of  piety,  is  inclined  to  receive  as  good  news  the 
oracles  of  the  Holy  See  as  to  the  errors  of  Jansenism. 
My  idea  is  to  proceed  now  and  keep  back  any  points 
which  cannot  be  decided  at  present  or  which  may 
provoke  difficulties  or  start  controversies1."  The 
cause  of  these  timid  counsels  is  obvious.  In  May 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  had  refused  to  register  a 
Papal  Bull2,  because  it  conflicted  with  the  principles 
of  Gallicanism.  The  Pope  complained  bitterly. 
"  The  King  had  this  brief  printed  and  sent  the 
letter  accompanying  it  to  all  the  friendly  bishops  of 
the  kingdom.  '  Feed  my  sheep '  is  the  command  to 
Peter,  and  the  King's  authority  is  attacked  as  well 
as  ours  by  this  action  of  the  Parliament,  which  must 
be  due  to  the  Jansenists3."  But  it  was  Gallicanism 
rather  than  Jansenism  that  had  done  it.  "  With  all 
sincerity,"  said  the  Nuncio  in  June,  "I  will  repre- 
sent to  your  Holiness  that  it  is  not  merely  the 
Jansenists  or  their  opponents  who  are  resisting  all 
the  action  of  Rome,  but  even  a  very  large  number 

1  Gualterio,  20242.  242.  2  Ibid.  20318.  71. 

3  Ibid.  20241.  79,  80. 
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of  those  persons  who  are  otherwise  good  Catholics, 
because  of  the  great  eagerness  every  one  has  here 
to  uphold  the  Gallican  prerogatives  and  liberties 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  the  very  apple  of  the  eye  of 
this  nation,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  which  it  is 
always  determined  to  sacrifice  everything  else1." 

At  length  in  August  a  draft  of  the  expected 
Bull  against  Jansenism  seems  to  have  been  sent  to 
the  Nuncio,  who  received  a  promise  of  cooperation 
from  the  King  which  augured  well2.  But  with  1*706 
came  a  violent  complaint  by  the  Pope  against  the 
French  clergy.  The  ecclesiastical  assembly  had  just 
drawn  up  certain  rules  condemning  Jansenism  with- 
out consulting  Clement,  who  therefore  vented  his 
anger  at  this  Gallican  usurpation  of  the  Papal  rights 
not  merely  of  jurisdiction  but  also  of  authority  in 
matters  of  doctrine.  "  We  can  no  longer,  without 
neglect  of  our  pastoral  office,  refrain  from  laying  our 
complaints  against  our  venerable  brothers,  the  Arch- 
bishops, Bishops  and  other  ecclesiastics  who  were 
there  assembled,  and  by  that  same  archiepiscopal 
authority  which  we  hold  by  God's  grace  and  will 
maintain  by  His  help,  we  warn  them  that  the  fulness 
of  this  power  was  given  by  the  will  of  God  to  the 
chair  of  St  Peter  alone,  and  they  must  not  dare  to 
usurp  it,  but  reverence  our  decrees  for  the  Catholic 
faith  and  carry  them  out,  but  not  presume  to  discuss 
or  judge  themselves3."  It  was  a  strong  declaration 
of  the  Papal  claims  and  showed  the  great  gulf  fixed 
between  them  and  the  claims  of  Gallicanism.  Late 

1  Gualterio,  20242.  230.  2  Ibid.  20242.  292. 

3  Ibid.  20243.  38. 
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in  1707  Torcy  voiced  the  general  wish  when  he  said, 
"  Those  who  love  the  general  good  of  the  Church, 
grow  sad  at  the  sight  of  the  way  in  which  the  Pope 
is  hurried  into  complaints  against  France1." 
The  But    in    spite    of    the   widening    rift    between 

Clement  and  Louis  up  till  the  expulsion  of  the 
French  from  Italy  in  1707,  there  was  one  tie  to 
bind  them  increasingly  closer  together.  This  was  a 
crusade  for  the  sake  of  the  Catholic  refugee,  Prince 
James.  In  July,  1701,  the  chances  seemed  favour- 
able. There  was  still  peace,  and  William  was  grow- 
ing weaker  and  weaker.  Gualterio  declared  that 
"  Providence  had  no  other  greater  object  in  view  than 
the  universal  reduction  of  the  Protestants  to  the 
Church,  a  work  which  will  render  the  memory  of 
your  Holiness's  Pontificate  immortal  in  the  Church2/' 
It  was  a  grand  ambition  and  now  that  the  eastern 
crusade  with  the  Turks  had  closed,  the  new  Pope, 
Clement  XI,  clung  to  this  possibility  of  a  western 
crusade  with  a  desire  for  holy  fame.  He  advised 
that  nothing  should  be  done  till  the  death  of  Wil- 
liam, for  the  sentiments  of  Anne  towards  the  exiled 
family  were  well  known  to  be  favourable3.  Louis' 
recognition  of  James  III  in  September,  1701,  gave 
Clement  the  opportunity  to  show  his  enthusiasm. 
"Your  Eminence,"  he  wrote  to  Gualterio,  "will  go 
and  congratulate  the  King  of  France  in  our  name, 
together  with  the  new  King  of  England  and  the 
Queen  his  mother.... It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  other 
Catholic  princes  will  follow  the  French  King's 

1  Gualterio,  20318.  192.  3  Ibid.  20242.  55. 

3  Ibid.  20241.  20. 
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example  ;  nor  have  we  been  remiss  in  writing  to  our 
Nuncios,  telling  them  to  give  all  the  encouragement 
that  may  be  needed  to  such  a  policy1."  Nor  was 
the  help  to  James  to  be  confined  to  mere  titles,  for 
"  in  order  to  restore  the  legitimate  King  of  England 
to  his  throne,"  wrote  the  Pontiff,  "we  would  give 
not  only  all  that  we  have  to  spend  but  even  life 
itself."  But  incomes  were  now  depreciated  in  value 
and  so  though  he  would  like  to  help  the  prince, 
"  We  conclude  that  little  or  nothing  can  be  done  by 
us.  Yet  this  (crusade)  being  of  such  importance,  we 
wish  even  now  to  do  something,"  and  accordingly  a 
sum  of  20,680  francs  was  placed  to  the  credit  of 
Clement's  private  account  at  Paris,  to  be  drawn  on 
for  any  expedition  which  might  bring  about  the 
return  of  James2.  As  soon  as  the  Act  of  Settlement 
had  been  passed,  the  advantage  of  acting  through 
Scotland  was  seen,  and  the  grievances  of  the  Scotch3 
were  turned  to  good  account.  Louis,  with  his  usual 
ability,  used  the  political  grievances  of  Scotland  in 
connection  with  the  religious  ambition  of  the  Pope 
in  order  to  have  his  last  instrument,  the  claimant  to 
the  English  throne,  ready  for  his  use  when  his  own 
plans  required. 

The  growing  weakness  of  William  made  his  Prepam- 
probable  death  the  most  obvious  opportunity  for 
the  restoration  of  James,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
Scotch  Parliament  was  the  means  ready  to  hand. 
"As  everything  will  be  lost  in  those  kingdoms," 
wrote  the  Nuncio,  "if  the  consent  of  'the  Scotch 

1  Gualterio,  20241.  22<\ 
2  Ibid.  20241.  18,  19.  3  Above,  p.  118. 
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nation  is  given  to  the  English  resolutions  as  to  the 
succession,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholic  line,  or 
at  any  rate  its  restoration  could  only  come  under 
the  most  difficult  circumstances,  no  more  useful  or 
effective  event  could  happen  than  that  the  two 
peoples  should  be  separated  in  sentiment,  and  this 
should  be  declared  by  a  public  law  of  the  Parliament 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  policy  contrary  to  that 
which  the  English  have  adopted.  The  Marquis  of 
Torcy  has  assured  me  that  the  King,  knowing  the 
importance  of  the  fact  and  the  advantages  which 
may  result  from  it,  is  not  neglecting  the  opportunity, 
and  though  impeded  at  present  by  vast  expenses,  he 
will  not  fail  to  furnish  all  the  necessary  sums  in 
order  that  the  well-intentioned  party  may  have  the 
upper  hand  in  the  next  Scotch  Parliament1."  But 
as  he  could  not  do  this  alone,  he  asked  for  the  help 
of  Clement  by  a  subsidy  of  30,000  francs'2.  The 
Pope's  gift  of  20,680  francs  was,  therefore,  devoted 
to  this  purpose,  and  distributed  by  the  leader  of  the 
Scotch  autonomy  party,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton3, 
who  belonged  to  a  family  related  to  the  Stuarts, 
was  powerful  in  wealth  and  position,  and  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Beyond  Scot- 
land lay  Ireland,  where  the  Catholics  were  ready  to 
rise  whenever  the  opportunity  was  given  to  them, 
and  in  England  there  were  many  malcontents  who 
would  join-  the  army  of  the  French  King  if  ever  it 
appeared  in  the  island  in  great  strength4.  But 
between  the  British  Islands  on  one  side  and  the 

1  Gualterio,  20242.  11.  2  Ibid.  20242.  11. 

3  Ibid.  20242.  33,  34.  4  Ibid.  20242.  24. 
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eager  Pontiff  on  the  other  stood  Louis,  with  his  own 
plans  to  work  out.  He  had  recognized  James  as 
King,  but  William  was  not  dead,  and  for  the  present 
there  was  still  peace  between  them1.  Yet  it  was  as 
well  to  be  ready  for  all  emergencies,  and  '  therefore 
it  was  advisable  not  to  delay  preparations,  for  the 
death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  might  come  sooner 
than  was  expected.  And  if  once  that  happened  or 
war  broke  out  the  King  would  have  no  reason  to 
keep  him  from  action '  against  England2.  With  words 
like  these  Torcy  held  out  hopes  without  committing 
France  to  anything,  and  the  crusade  waited  for  the 
death  of  William  and  the  disturbed  state  of  England 
which  would  follow3.  This  occurred  in  March.  1702, 
and  in  April  Clement  wrote :  "  We  believe  we  are 
doing  injustice  to  the  zeal  of  the  most  Christian 
King  in  urging  him  to  profit  by  the  present  grave 
crisis,  in  order  to  act  practically  and  prudently  on 
behalf  of  the  King  of  England,  and  there  are  signs 
that  your  Eminence  (the  Nuncio)  has,  at  this  oppor- 
tunity, taken  those  steps  which  you  have  found 
suitable  to  your  office,  with  the  most  Christian 
King,  and  the  King  and  Queen  of  England.  We 
pray  God  with  all  our  heart  to  aid  your  cause4." 

The  draft  of  a  treaty  between  Philip,  Louis  and 
Clement  for  the  restoration  of  James,  though  un- 
dated, seems  to  belong  to  this  year,  and  some  of  its 
articles,  even  though  not  signed,  throw  light  on  the 
nature  of  this  crusade.  "  §  2.  The  contracting  par- 
ties agreed  to  leave  wholly  to  his  most  Christian 

1  Gualterio,  20242.  22.  2  Ibid.  20242.  26,  22. 

3  Ibid.  20241.  20.  4  Ibid.  20241.  40,  41. 
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Majesty  the  choice  of  the  time  at  which  it  shall  be 
most  suitable  to  begin  the  enterprise.  §  18.  In 
consideration  that  to  publish  the  name  of  his  Holi- 
ness at  once  as  a  party  to  the  expedition,  could  not 
fail  to  make  it  more  difficult  because  of  the  aversion 
which  the  Protestant  peoples  have  towards  the  head 
of  the  Catholic  religion.... His  Holiness  wishes  that 
his  share  in  it  should  for  the  present  remain  a 

secret Therefore    all  that  he    contributes   shall 

pass  under  the  name  of  the  most  Christian  King. 
§  20.  The  war  in  which  the  Catholic  King  finds 
himself  engaged  on  so  many  sides  does  not  permit 
him  to  take  his  share  of  the  burden  of  the  expense 
of  this  enterprise  out  of  his  ordinary  revenues.  His 
Holiness,  therefore,  in  consideration  that  the  re- 
sources of  the  Church  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  a  work  of  such  merit,  condescends  to  allow 
his  Catholic  Majesty  a  tenth  from  the  ecclesiastics 
of  his  States  to  cover  the  great  necessities  of  the 
expense1." 

At  the  same  time,  two  plans  for  the  crusade 
were  suggested.  The  first  was  for  a  descent  on 
England.  For  this  the  Pope  was  asked  for  20,000 
crowns  a  month  and  200,000  to  start  the  enterprise. 
Queen  Maria  Beatrice  and  the  Duke  of  Berwick 
counted  wholly  on  it.  It  was  said  that  "as  Inno- 
cent X  had  spent  500,000  crowns  to  assist  the  Irish 
Catholics  when  they  had  no  leader,  so  Clement  XI 
would  surely  not  refuse  a  sum  of  far  smaller 
amount  to  put  the  King  and  the  Catholic  religion 
back  in  England2."  The  chances  now  were  wonder- 
1  Gualterio,  20294.  4,  8.  2  Ibid.  20242.  127. 
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fully  good.  "  We  have  to  do,"  said  Gualterio,  "  with 
a  Princess  weak  in  body  and  mind,  with  a  husband 
less  capable  than  herself. ..and  in  the  hands  of  a 
faction...."  But  before  the  Courts  of  Spain  and 
France  would  move  they  required  the  security  of 
the  financial  aid  of  Rome.  Besides  this,  the  favour- 
able sentiments  of  the  "  Princess  "  Anne  were  well 
known  and  promises  of  assistance  had  been  received 
from  the  ministers  Godolphin  and  Marlborough  \ 
The  alternative  plan  was  for  the  management  of 
Scotland.  "The  design  is  to  gain  as  many  votes  in 
the  Parliament  which  is  to  open  in  a  few  weeks  as 
shall  suffice  to  reject  the  succession,  which  the 
English  heretics  desire  to  establish  in  the  Prince  of 
Hanover,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  royal  family.  If 
this  succeeds,  it  is  proposed  to  go  further  and  with 
this  majority  of  votes  to  secure  that  Scotland  shall 
revive  the  old  treaties  of  friendship  and  commerce 
with  France,  while  the  King  offers  every  facility  for 
this  end,  on  his  own  part  and  on  that  of  the  Catholic 
King2."  Scotland  should  remain  neutral  in  the 
present  war,  and  this  Parliament  should  tell  Anne 
that  "  it  would  recognize  the  King,  her  brother,  as 
her  lawful  successor,  in  which  case  it  would  recog- 
nize her  as  sovereign  for  her  life,  or  otherwise  it 
would  withdraw  its  obedience  altogether  and  accept 
as  sovereign  now  King  James  III,  in  independence 
from  England3."  But  this  plan  too  needed  the 
Papal  subsidy,  for  "  in  these  countries,  where  every 
vote  has  its  price,  nothing  can  be  done  without 

1  Gualterio,  20242.  128,  129.          2  Ibid.  20242.  137,  138. 
3  Ibid.  20242.  137,  138. 
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bribery,  and  so  I  have  a  command  to  beseech  your 
Holiness,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  to  be  willing  to 
contribute  some  more  adequate  amount,  since  there 
is  this  good  excuse  in  favour  of  the  plan,  that  those 
heavy  expenses  which  a  military  expedition  requires 
are  avoided1."  Louis'  action  was  characteristic. 
"  His  maxim  is  to  listen  and  accept  all  that  is  sug- 
gested, yet  without  stopping  his  other  practical 
measures2." 

But  it  was  in  effect  the  second  plan  that  was 
followed.  And  this  was  a  decisive  blow  to  the 
crusade,  for  its  essence  was  peaceful  bribery  and  not 
war.  It  harmonised  so  much  better  with  Louis' 
plans  for  his  other  Pretenders  in  Spain,  Germany 
and  Italy.  The  Holy  War,  therefore,  became  a 
political  intrigue  with  Papal  money  to  support  it. 
Even  this  was  insecure,  because  the  Pope's  resources 
were  being  exhausted  by  his  struggles  to  maintain 
his  own  existence.  In  April,  1703,  he  told  his 
Nuncio  that  "  to  tell  the  truth,  we  cannot  give 
much,  since  our  poor  house  is  reduced  to  the  depths 
of  poverty,  but  we  will  gladly  relieve  his  most 
Christian  Majesty  to  the  small  extent  that  we  can3." 
This  promise  called  up  much  admiration  from  the 
King  of  France,  who  dragged  the  religious  side  into 
prominence  by  saying  it  "  was  an  effort  of  great 
import  to  religion4."  Yet  it  was  scarcely  religion 
that  caused  this  activity.  It  was  the  completion  of 
the  alternative  political  plan  by  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Security  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  of  May, 

1  Gualterio,  20242.  138.  2  Ibid.  20242. 129. 

3  Ibid.  20241.  72,  73.  4  Ibid.  20242.  224.     . 
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1703.  This  stipulated  that  on  the  death  of  the 
Queen  without  issue  the  Estates  should  meet  to 
name  a  successor  who  should  not  be  the  same  as  the 
person  who  should  succeed  to  the  Crown  of  England 
unless  certain  privileges  were  secured  to  Scotland 
first.  The  Royal  Assent  to  this  Bill  was  given  in 
July,  1704. 

But  for  Blenheim  in  the  following  month  the 
time  of  the  Pretender  James  might  have  come  four 
years  earlier  than  it  did.  The  Court  of  St  Germains 
urged  the  restoration  of  James  on  the  unpatriotic 
ground  that  "  a  Catholic  King  of  Great  Britain  must 
be  always  dependent  on  France1."  Even  in  July, 
however,  there  was  little  hope  of  an  enterprise  in 
Scotland  that  year  because  the  French  troops  were 
so  spread  about  elsewhere  that  none  could  be  sent 
over2,  and  after  that  battle  Louis  had  to  concentrate 
himself  on  defence  rather  than  offence.  It  was  in 
vain  in  1705  that  the  Nuncio  Gualterio  made  an 
elaborate  comparison  of  France  as  Rome,  with  Eng- 
land as  Carthage,  to  impress  Louis  with  the  need  of 
action3.  Queen  Mary  Beatrice  expressed  her  desire 
to  be  at  Fontainebleau  to  second  a  Jacobite  mes- 
senger, for  she  was  persuaded  that  it  was  "  the  last 
chance  before  the  peace4."  Louis,  for  the  present, 
would  not  act.  The  rift  between  France  and  Rome 
was  dividing  the  two  partners  to  the  war  for  religion 
and  the  time  of  James  as  a  Pretender  was  not  yet 

1  MacPherson,  Original  Papers,  n.  682. 

2  Gualterio,  20318.  112. 

3  Ibid.  20311.  77—84. 

4  Ibid.  20293.  38. 
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come.  But  in  1706  the  time  for  the  union  of  Scot- 
land and  England  had  come.  Throughout  the  year 
the  battle  was  waged  over  the  details,  but  at  last, 
in  March,  17 07,  the  Act  of  Union  was  ratified. 
Just  before  this,  in  July,  1705,  the  Stuart  cause  had 
suffered  a  loss  in  the  removal  of  Cardinal  Gualterio, 
the  Papal  Nuncio  at  Paris,  to  Rome1.  And  this 
same  March,  1707,  really  saw  the  end  of  any  chance 
of  a  crusade.  For  this  was  the  date  when  the  treaty 
of  Milan  in  Italy  left  the  Pope  alone  in  Italy  to 
meet  the  triumphant  Austrians2.  If  Louis  was  to 
act  at  all  on  behalf  of  James,  the  idea  of  the  crusade 
must  give  place  to  the  rule  for  all  Pretenders — the 
interest  of  France. 

iii.    Im-  Again,  as  in  1688  and  in  1701,  a  time  of  tension 

portonc«o/in  Europe  was  Cached.  In  the  struggle  for  the 
balance  of  power  on  land  Italy  had  just  been  lost 
to  the  two  crowns,  but  Almanza  had  secured  Philip 
in  Spain.  The  Diet  of  Onod  had  shown  Ragoczy's 
strength  in  Hungary,  and  beyond  Austria  hovered 
'Charles  of  Sweden,  of  whose  attitude  none  could  be 
certain.  In  the  struggle  for  the  sea-coast  Maximilian 
had  come  forward  only  to  be  beaten  at  Ramillies. 
On  the  sea  itself  England  had  become  mistress  of 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  But  she  had 
just  received  a  check  at  Toulon.  And  now  a  chance 
of  attacking  her  on  the  Channel  itself  was  opened 
up  by  the  breach  between  the  two  countries  on  its 
western  coast — Scotland  and  England.  The  religious 
balance  of  Europe,  too,  was  unsteady.  Protestantism 

1  Gualterio,  20293.  52. 

2  Above,  p.  110. 
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had  advanced  in  the  north  under  Frederick  of  Prussia 
and  Charles  of  Sweden  till  a  response  had  been 
awakened  in  the  south  of  France.  The  Catholic 
princes  themselves  were  at  war  and  the  Pope  had 
become  the  partisan  of  France.  But  her  support 
had  failed  him  and  the  alliance  had  only  brought  to 
light  the  unavoidable  breach  between  the  two  forms 
of  the  one  faith.  For  the  third  time  the  House  of 
Stuart  bore  the  burden  of  the  fate  of  the  western 
world,  and  for  the  third  time  it  failed  to  accomplish 
the  mission  for  which  the  French  King  strove — the 
hegemony  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  Europe. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1708  a  great  plan  iv.  James's 
was  taking  shape.  The  Duke  of  Chevreuse  had  just 
become  the  most  influential  minister  at  Versailles 
and  wished  to  signalise  his  ministry  by  a  brilliant 
success1.  The  means  lay  ready  to  hand.  Throughout 
1707  there  had  been  going  on  intrigues  with  Scotland, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  throw  off  the  hated  union 
with  England.  But  the  old  condition  was  again 
declared  needful — the  Scotch  must  rise  before  the 
French  would  help.  Louis  had  sent  a  Colonel  Hawke 
to  Scotland,  with  the  object  of  "  inducing  the  mal- 
contents to  take  arms,  without  subjecting  the  French 
King  to  any  engagements  on  his  side2."  Minute 
enquiries  as  to  the  strength  of  the  Scotch  and  their 
need  of  outside  help  were  made,  and  James  summed 
up  his  position  by  saying  to  Hawke,  "As  soon  as 
they  appear  in  arms,  and  have  declared  for  us,  we 
design  to  come  in  person  to  their  assistance,  with 

1  St  Simon,  v.  402. 

2  MacPherson,  Original  Papers,  n.  74. 
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the  succours  promised   us    by  the   most    Christian 
King,  which  cannot  be  obtained  till  they  have  given 
that  evidence  of  their  dispositions1." 
(a)  The  Throughout    1707    these    intrigues    had    little 

plan1.6  result-  But  with  1708  the  evidence  furnished 
began  to  be  used.  Hough,  a  dependent  of  the 
Court  of  St  Germains,  showed  to  Caillieres  and 
the  Duke  of  Chevreuse  the  importance  of  the 
opportunity  brought  about  by  the  Act  of  Union. 
The  minister  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  plan,  and 
persuaded  the  King.  An  attempt  to  restore  James 
was  a  means  of  making  a  powerful  diversion,  of 
depriving  the  allies  of  the  help  of  England,  who 
would  be  occupied  at  home,  and  of  incapacitating 
them  from  helping  the  Archduke  in  Spain.  But 
there  was  to  be  a  further  development.  It  was 
proposed  to  profit  by  the  despair  in  which  their 
treatment  by  the  Austriaris  had  thrown  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  since  the  battle  of  Ramillies,  and  to 
make  them  revolt  at  the  same  time  that  the  Scotch 
expedition  startled  the  allies  and  deprived  them  of 
aid  from  England2.  The  two  opposite  coasts  of  the 
Channel  were  to  be  roused  at  the  same  moment.  At 
last  the  time  of  the  Stuart  Pretender  had  come.  A 
most  able  man  undertook  to  rouse  the  Netherlands 
— the  Count  of  Bergheck,  who  had  been  employed 
in  the  finances  of  those  provinces  at  the  end  of 
Charles  II's  reign,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  had 
continued  the  appointment.  Unfortunately  the  head 
of  the  French  forces — Marshal  Vendome — was  not 
equally  capable.  But  for  the  present  the  plan 
1  MacPherson,  n.  83.  2  St  Simon,  v.  406. 
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promised  well.  Bergheck,  after  due  consideration, 
believed  that  he  could  so  work  on  the  authorities  in 
the  towns,  that  in  the  first  excitement  of  the  Scotch 
enterprise  everything  would  succeed  without  diffi- 
culty. With  the  help  of  an  upheaval  in  England 
and  of  the  French  armies  in  Flanders,  supported  by 
an  expedition  on  the  Rhine  at  the  same  time,  the 
enemy  would  be  held  at  all  points  in  uncertainty 
and  suspense1.  In  France  great  preparations  began 
to  be  made  as  secretly  as  possible.  Louis  armed 
thirty  vessels  at  Dunkirk  and  the  neighbouring 
ports,  including  the  transports.  The  Chevalier  de 
Fourbin  was  commander  of  the  squadron :  four 
million  francs  were  sent  to  Flanders  for  the  payment 
of  the  troops,  of  whom  six  thousand  were  ordered  up 
to  the  coast  by  Dunkirk.  At  length,  when  all  was 
ready,  on  March  6,  1708,  James  left  St  Germains  for 
Dunkirk. 

At  once  the  loss  of  the  supremacy  over  Great  (P\  The 
Britain  on  the  sea  became  apparent  as  an  obstacle  Scotland. 
to  Louis'  plans.  A  messenger  came  with  the  news 
that  Admiral  Leake,  who  was  thought  to  be  off 
Portugal,  was  blockading  Dunkirk.  The  French 
troops,  who  had  been  placed  on  board  the  fleet,  were 
therefore  promptly  disembarked'2.  Further  delay 
was  caused  by  an  attack  of  measles  from  which  the 
Prince  suffered ;  however,  on  March  19,  in  spite  of 
the  doctors,  he  started  from  Dunkirk.  But  England 
had  now  had  time  to  put  her  supremacy  of  the 
Channel  to  good  use.  Admiral  Byng  had  put  to  sea 
from  Portsmouth  on  March  14,  and  as  soon  as  he 
1  St  Simon,  v.  407,  408.  2  Ibid.  v.  411. 
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heard  of  the  starting  of  the  French  ships  he  at  once 
pursued  them  to  the  Firth  of  Forth  to  prevent  them 
from  bringing  the  Prince  to  Edinburgh.  When  the 
French  saw  him,  not  only  was  the  plan  of  a  landing 
given  up  but  only  flight  was  thought  of.  The  cables 
were  cut  and  the  fleet  made  for  Dunkirk  pursued  by 
the  English  ships.  The  anger  of  the  Scotch  vented 
itself  on  Louis,  "  who,"  they  said,  "  merely  treated 
the  Pretender  as  a  tool  to  bring  confusion  into 
England1."  This  was  true,  but  not  the  whole  truth. 
For  Louis'  immediate  object  as  in  1690,  1692,  and 
1696  was  a  rising  in  the  country  before  his  troops 
appeared.  This  had  not  happened,  and  therefore, 
when  Byng  appeared,  Fourbin.  in  obedience  to 
Louis'  orders,  seems  to  have  withdrawn  the  6,000 
Frenchmen,  who  might  be  better  used  elsewhere. 
The  sea-power  of  England  had  stopped  the  enter- 
prise. But  the  religious  aspect  of  Louis'  support  of 
James  found  almost  too  much  favour  at  Rome.  In 
May,  1708,  Torcy  therefore  wrote  angrily  to  Cardinal 
Gualterio,  now  at  Rome,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  it 
would  be  well  to  moderate  the  demonstrations  which 
the  Pope  wished  to  make,  by  instituting  a  public 
Jubilee  for  the  success  of  the  Scotch  affair.  Our 
enemies  were  already  anxious  to  regard  this  war  as 
a  war  of  religion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  re- 
establish the  Catholics  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain.  But  nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  King  of  England  or  more  likely 
to  alienate  those  subjects  who  are  favourable  to 
him1." 

1  Klopp,  xni.  46—50.  "  Gualterio,  20318.  265,  266. 
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There  was  still  the  Belgian  part  of  the  plan  (y)  The 
to  be  carried  out,  but  the  success  of  this  was  ^- the  Nether- 
pendent  on  the  enterprise  in  Scotland,  by  which  a  lands- 
beginning  had  to  be  made  before  any  rising  could 
take  place  in  Flanders.  If  therefore  the  Pretender 
failed,  it  was  merely  a  chance  whether  anything  could 
come  of  the  schemes  and  negotiations  of  Bergheck. 
Yet  he  did  not  give  up  his  attempt,  but  tried  every 
means  to  secure  something  out  of  what  remained  of 
the  great  plan  which  was  so  well  conceived  and 
would  have  succeeded  had  the  Scotch  affair  answered 
to  its  expectations.  Intrigues  began  with  Ghent 
and  Bruges  and  the  French  entered  both  cities  in 
July,  1708.  The  next  step  was  to  profit  by  these 
two  conquests  and  cross  the  Scheldt,  burn  Ouden- 
arde,  keep  the  enemy  out  of  the  country  by  making 
subsistence  difficult,  while  the  French  provisions 
came  by  water  and  their  camp  was  made  impreg- 
nable. But  Marlborough  cut  short  these  plans  by  a 
brilliant  victory  over  Vendome  at  Oudenarde  on 
July  11,  when  Prince  James  fought  as  a  volunteer 
against  his  countrymen1.  This  was  the  sequel  to  the 
flight  from  the  Firth  of  Forth.  The  French  King's 
Stuart  claimant  had  failed  to  secure  him  the  control 
of  the  Channel,  because  it  had  already  passed  to  the 
hands  of  the  foes  of  Louis  and  James.  Now  his 
attempt  on  the  eastern  coast,  which  might  have  set 
up  his  claimant  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  had  also 
failed,  and  with  the  exception  of  Luxemburg,  Mons 
and  Nieuport,  what  Ramillies  had  left  was  taken 
away. 

1  St  Simon,  vi.  51—59 ;  Klopp,  xni.  142. 
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4.     The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  1708-1713. 

i.  Balance        James  was  the  last  of  Louis'  claimants.     From 
°f  P£^    the  year  1  708  it  was  peace,  not  aggression,  for  which 


a)  France,  the  old  King  at  Versailles  strove,  since  France  was 
utterly  exhausted.  For  the  next  four  years  the 
central  figure  of  Europe  is  still  Louis,  but  as  negoti- 
ator, not  as  warrior.  The  Pretenders  to  the  thrones 
of  Europe  are  sacrificed  one  by  one  that  their  patron 
may  spend  his  last  years  in  peace.  The  state  of 
France  in  1709  was  pitiable.  "She  was  afflicted 
with  many  evils  :  an  imminent  famine  followed  fast 
on  the  war.  Every  day  the  resources  and  credit  for 
procuring  new  funds  sank.  Though  the  courage  of 
the  troops  had  been  proved  on  all  occasions,  yet  it 
was  doubted  if  they  could  resist  without  pay  or 
food1."  One  writer  only  voiced  the  general  feeling 
of  France  in  saying  that  "  the  King  has  no  right 
to  make  France  a  mere  plaything  for  the  private 
interest  of  his  own  grandson,  a  younger  member  of 
the  royal  House2."  Louis  saw  that  he  must  draw 
back. 

Spain.  The  state  of  Spain  was  by  no  means  consoling. 
The  year  1710,  only  three  years  after  Almanza,  was 
a  time  of  violent  changes.  General  Stanhope  won  a 
victory  at  Almenara  in  July,  and  Charles  won  a 
second  at  Saragossa  in  August,  with  the  result  that 
Philip  again  fled  from  his  capital  and  thought  of 
retiring  to  America.  But,  as  before,  the  Spanish 

1  Torcy's  Memoires,  I.  190,  191.     Cf.  St  Simon,  vi.  287—315. 

2  F^nelon,  Oeuvres,  in.  593. 
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people  rose  against  the  victors  and  Philip  returned ; 
the  allies  were  defeated  at  Brihuega  and  Villaviciosa 
and  by  the  end  of  1710  Philip  was  again  actually 
King1.  Still  the  French  King  could  never  feel  sure 
of  the  power  of  his  grandson  to  maintain  his  throne, 
and  Spain  was  rather  a  source  of  weakness  than  of 
strength  to  him.  The  last  blow  to  the  power  of  the 
two  crowns  in  Belgium  came  with  the  battle  of 
Malplaquet  in  September,  1709,  followed  by  the  fall 
of  Mons  in  October2.  The  great  Bourbon  House  in 
the  west  of  Europe,  which  had  so  long  threatened  to 
upset  the  balance  of  power,  lay  humbled  before  its 
enemies,  eager  for  peace. 

But  it  was  now  the  turn  of  those  enemies  to 
wreak  their  vengeance  on  the  French  King  and  his 
claimants  to  their  thrones,  and  there  seemed  to  be 
little  promise  that  they  would  stay  their  hand.  Nor 
was  it  merely  the  political  balance  of  power  that  was 
involved  in  this  revival  of  the  power  of  the  foes  of 
Louis.  The  religious  element  was  active  and  pro- 
duced great  results.  And  the  best  measure  of  the 
working  of  these  two  factors  of  the  history  of  the 
four  years  before  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  is  the  change 
in  the  position  of  James,  the  Pretender  to  the 
English  crown. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  had  been  succeeded  at  his  ii.  Equill- 
death  in  May,  1705,  by  his  son  Joseph.     Joseph's  Jjj£/ 
great  ambition,  as  it  had  been  that  of  his  father,  was  Religions. 
the  revival  of  the   Imperial  power  in   Italy.     The  ("|  %*%L 
first  step  had  been  secured  by  the  vindication  of  the 

1  St  Simon,  vm.  114—130  ;  Klopp,  xm.  537—545. 

2  Klopp,  XHI.  299,  305. 
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power  of  Savoy  at  the  battle  of  Turin  in  September, 
1706.  The  next  was  the  fall  of  Milan  in  the  same 
month  and  the  evacuation  of  Italy  by  the  French 
troops  in  March,  1707  \  Naples  lay  before  Joseph. 
But  England,  whose  main  object  was  her  sea-power, 
had  turned  away  with  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  to 
bombard  Toulon,  and  Joseph  was  left  alone  to  take 
Naples.  The  opportunity  was  a  great  one.  A  num- 
ber of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  up  arms  against 
Philip  in  1701,  and  these  now  besought  the  Emperor 
to  come  and  free  their  country  from  the  Bourbon 
rule.  The  success  was  complete.  On  June  28  the 
Austrian  troops  entered  Neapolitan  territory  and  on 
the  7th  of  July  Naples  surrendered  and  Charles  III 
of  Spain  was  proclaimed  King2. 

(2)  The  But  this  success  had  involved  strained  relations 

p°Pe-  with  another  Italian  potentate — Pope  Clement  XI. 
He  had  thrown  himself,  as  we  have  seen,  into  the 
arms  of  France,  recognized  Philip  as  King  of  Spain 
and  Naples  and  welcomed  the  French  as  his  protec- 
tors3. As  the  Germans  advanced,  Clement's  hostility 
had  increased.  Now  the  all-important  battle  of 
Turin  had  left  Clement  and  Joseph  face  to  face,  and 
at  once  brought  out  the  great  question  between 
them — that  of  the  relation  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  to  the  Holy  See.  The  Pope  had  chosen 
the  friendship  of  France  as  being  a  more  distant 
neighbour  than  Austria.  He  had  recognized  Philip 
as  King  of  Naples,  and  had,  therefore,  declared  his 

1  Above,  p.  110 


1  Above,  p.  110. 

2  Klopp,  ix.  349 ;  xn.  302,  320. 

3  Above.  t>.  108. 


3  Above,  p.  108 
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policy1.  Now  he  saw  his  danger,  for  the  easy  con- 
quest of  Naples  would  shake  the  position  of  the 
Papacy  in  the  Peninsula  to  its  very  foundations. 
The  Bourbons  had  failed.  The  Hapsburgs  would 
tyrannize.  There  was  one  alternative — resistance. 
Clement  was  determined  to  oppose  force  with  force, 
and  assumed  the  offensive.  He  wished  his  army 
to  reach  a  total  of  25,000  men.  The  levy  was 
hurried  on :  a  considerable  contingent  consisted  of 
the  utterly  abandoned,  even  criminals,  for  whom 
enlistment  meant  a  pardon.  But,  with  a  force  like 
this,  resistance  to  the  Germans  was  hopeless.  The 
Papal  dominions  were  at  once  overrun  in  October, 
1708,  and  the  only  hope  lay  in  negotiation.  With  a 
heavy  heart  the  Pope  made  up  his  mind  to  it  and 
on  January  10,  1709,  the  treaty  was  signed.  The 
Austrians  would  leave  the  Roman  territory,  the 
question  of  the  Parmese  suzerainty  was  referred  to 
a  Commission,  and  the  greater  question  of  Naples 
was  also  settled.  For  the  Pope  recognized  Charles 
as  King  and  as  the  lawful  heir  to  the  Spanish 
Monarchy2.  The  spiritual  head  of  Christendom  had 
to  acknowledge  the  mastery  of  the  temporal,  and 
the  moral  influence  of  Catholicism  was  henceforth 
ranged  wholly  on  the  side  of  the  Emperor. 

Not    only    had    Italy   and    her    champion,   the  (£)  Hun- 
Pontiff,  fallen  before  Joseph,  but  another  instrument (Jary' 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  was  equally  unsuccessful. 
Ragoczy  in  Hungary  was  at  once  the  defender  of 
independence  and   of  Calvinism,   but  with    all   his 

1  Above,  p.  107. 

2  Brosch,  ii.  45,  46. 
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talents  as  an  administrator  and  a  statesman  he  had 
not  the  genius  of  a  general.  In  July,  1708,  he  had 
been  defeated  by  Heister  at  Trenesen,  and  the  siege 
of  Neuhausel  began1.  At  last,  in  September,  1710, 
it  fell,  and,  secure  in  the  rear,  Heister  advanced  to 
the  Carpathians,  where  the  rebels  were  crowded  in 
camp  in  the  utmost  suffering.  Appeals  to  France 
and  England  received  no  answer.  Yet  even  in 
February,  1711,  the  Hungarians  determined  to 
continue  the  war.  But  the  peace  party  was  gaining 
ground,  and  when  Ragoczy  went  in  person  to  the 
Czar  to  demand  his  aid  the  treaty  of  Zatmar  was 
made  in  his  absence  in  April,  1711.  Charles  had 
just  succeeded  his  brother  Joseph  as  Emperor 
and  the  terms  were  not  hard.  Austria  retained 
Transylvania,  the  hereditary  throne  of  Hungary, 
and  enforced  the  prohibition  against  carrying  arms. 
But  the  perpetual  maintenance  of  the  Hungarian 
constitution  was  promised,  the  churches  restored,  and 
an  amnesty  granted2.  Another  of  Louis'  Pretenders 
had  fallen,  and  with  him  the  attempt  to  upset  the 
political  and  religious  equilibrium  of  eastern  Europe. 
The  kingdom  of  Austro-Hungary  was  assured,  and 
when  Charles'  daughter  Maria  Theresa  was  in  need 
it  was  Hungary  that  became  the  source  of  her 
strength. 

(7)  A  further  source  of  danger  to  the  Empire  had 

been  removed  by  the  campaign  of  Charles  XII  of 
Sweden  against  Russia.  For  in  June,  1709,  the 


1  Memoires  de  Ragoczy,  134 ;  Moret,  n.  214. 

2  Moret,  m.  225—227;  cf.  Memoires,  137. 
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battle  of  Pultowa  decided  that  Russia,  and  not 
Sweden,  should  be  the  ruling  power  of  the  north. 
This  was  of  great  importance  in  religious  as  well  as 
political  matters,  as  the  Protestant  missionary  nation 
had  now  yielded  before  a  new  nation  which  was 
neither  Protestant  nor  Catholic. 

While  Austria  was  thus  turning  the  scale  of  (5)  Eng- 
power  on  the  Continent  in  her  own  favour  and  the 
weight  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  Europe  grew  less 
and  less,  a  sudden  change  occurred  in  England. 
Protestantism,  which  had  seemed  strong  in  1706 
and  1707  in  Europe,  had  there  paled  before 
the  Catholic  ruler,  who  had  subjugated  the  very 
Pontiff.  Yet  a  year  after  the  treaty  between  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor,  which  secured  a  Catholic 
unity,  came  the  trial  of  Doctor  Sacheverell,  which 
brought  out  the  Protestantism  of  England  into 
clearer  relief  than  before.  Primarily  an  attack  on 
the  High  Church  party,  it  called  up  an  immense 
amount  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Anglican  Church  as  a 
whole.  The  Protestantism  of  England  stood  out 
with  a  momentary  brightness  in  contrast  to  its 
weak  state  abroad. 

There  was  one  man  to  whom  all  these  events  («)  James's 
came  as  a  series  of  blows.     To  James,  the  last  of  P°S 
Louis'  Pretenders,  the  weakness  of  France  meant 
that  his  patron  could  not  advance  his  claims.     The 
Pope  had  been  his  great   supporter,  but  now  the 
Pope  had  fallen  before  the  Emperor,  whose  father 
had  made  an  eternal  friendship  with  the  rivals  of 
the  Stuart  House  by  the  grant  of  the  Electorate  of 
Hanover.     The   support  of   Catholicism    was   gone. 

10-2 
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Now  the  case  of  Sacheverell  reacted  on  the  Catholics. 

Conformity  to  the  Church  of  England  became  more 

necessary  than  ever  if  James  were  to  succeed.      But 

his  religion  was  a  stronger  influence  with  him  than 

his  crown,  and  he  would  not  change  it1.    The  positive 

and  negative  disadvantages  of  his  religion  seemed 

thus  more  strongly  emphasised  than  ever. 

1.  Effects          Yet  this  was  the  time  which  Louis  had  chosen 

Mono/Port  t°  show  to  England  the  worst  side  of  Catholicism, 

Royal.       an(j   the  intolerant  spirit  of  which  it  was  capable. 

The   struggle    of  Jansenism    and   Jesuitism   in   its 

relation  to  the  Papacy  we  have  seen2.    Their  relation 

to  each  other  was  no  less  important.     In  January, 

1709,  the  King's  Confessor,  the  Jesuit  Father  de  la 

Chaise,  had  died  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Jesuit 

Le  Tellier3.     It  was  he  who  roused  the  King  to  a 

pitch  of  fanaticism  unthought  of  before.    Action  was 

at  once  taken.     The  great  centre  of  Jansenism  was 

the    community   at  Port  Royal,  near  Paris,  where 

some  of  the  greatest  thinkers  of  France  had  collected 

together,   and    specially   the    Arnauld    family   and 

Pascal.     Le  Tellier  now  obtained  from  the  Pope  the 

Bull  "  Vineam  Domini,"  which,  though  by  no  means 

strongly  condemnatory  of  the  propositions   of  the 

"  Augustinus "  of  Jansen,  yet  leaned    towards  the 

Jesuit  tenets  on  the  subject  of  Free  Will.     To  this 

Bull   Cardinal   Noailles   was   forced    to    make    the 

settlement   at    Port    Royal    subscribe.      But    they 

refused  and   Le   Tellier's  moment  of  triumph  had 

come.     In  September,  1709,  the  building  was  sur- 

1  Klopp,  xiv.  525.  2  Above,  pp.  125,  126. 

3  St  Simon,  vi.  240. 
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rounded  by  soldiers,  the  inmates  seized  and  sent  to 
other  convents,  and  early  in  1710  the  home  of 
Jansenism  was  razed  to  the  ground1.  The  Jesuits 
had  dealt  their  first  blow  at  their  enemies.  A  still 
greater  one  was  to  follow.  But  meanwhile  it  was 
as  damaging  to  the  Catholic  claimant  of  the  crown 
of  England  as  had  been  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes  to  his  father,  twenty-five  years  before. 

The  decline  of  James'  importance  from  1708-1713  2.  Attitude 
as  a  factor  in  religious  questions  of  Europe  is  well  Pope. 
seen  in  his  treatment  by  the  Pope  at  the  time  of  the 
enterprise  of  1708  as  compared  with  that  after  the 
treaty  of  1709  between  Pope  and  Emperor.  Now 
there  was  little  talk  of  a  crusade  or  of  a  Jubilee  for 
its  success.  It  was  rather  a  story  of  repression.  It 
was  scarcely  likely  that  a  Pontiff  "  who  had  no  other 
idea  than  to  make  the  Court  of  Vienna  friendly  to 
him2,"  would  favour  the  supporter  of  the  great 
House  which  was  the  rival  of  Vienna  in  the  question 
of  the  Spanish  inheritance. 

Four  points  were  continually  showing  the  weak- 
ness of  James.  The  first  was  the  appointment  of 
a  "  Protector "  for  England.  The  Protectors  were 
representatives  of  the  various  Catholic  countries  who 
safeguarded  the  interests  of  their  country  at  the 
Papal  Court3.  This  office  James  wished  to  revive 
for  England  and  to  give  it  to  the  late  Nuncio  in 
France,  Cardinal  Gualterio.  But  he  was  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  of  the  French  party  in  the  Sacred 
College,  and  while  the  Germans  were  overawing  the 

1  St  Simon,  vn.  139,  144. 
2  Gualterio,  20319.  164.  3  Ibid.  20327.  260. 
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Roman  territory  in  1710  he  had  put  himself  under 
the  protection  of  Louis  and  displayed  the  French 
arms  over  his  door1.  A  man  like  this  could  scarcely 
please  the  trembling  Pope,  who  threw  many  obstacles 
in  the  way.  He  proposed  his  nephew,  the  Cardinal 
Albani2.  He  explained  that  as  Gualterio  "  was  a 
subject  of  his  Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  English 
who  came  to  Rome,  Catholics  and  Protestants  alike, 
would  find  it  difficult  to  treat  with  him,  because  of 
the  state  of  war  between  the  two  nations3."  He 
suggested  that  Gualterio  should  bear  the  name, 
without  exercising  the  functions  of  Protector4.  At 
length  he  yielded  in  October,  1711,  and  appointed 
James's  nominee5,  but  for  a  long  while  Gualterio 
found  nothing  but  difficulties  thrown  in  his  path. 

A  second  question  was  the  appointment  of  Catho- 
lic bishops  in  Ireland.  James  was  eager  to  preserve 
his  right  of  nomination  by  having  his  name  inserted 
in  the  Papal  briefs  creating  these  dignitaries.  Clement 
was  equally  desirous  to  avoid  putting  too  much 
power  into  James's  hands.  He  declared  that  the 
presence  of  the  Pretender's  name,  if  discovered, 
would  subject  the  recipients  of  the  briefs  to  greater 
persecution,  and  therefore  suggested  a  compromise. 
There  should  be  two  briefs,  one  with  and  one  with- 
out the  name  of  James.  The  one  containing  the 
name  should  be  retained  by  James,  and  the  other 
given  to  the  bishops6.  This  did  not  please  the 

1  Gualterio,  20319.  50;  20321.  89. 

2  Ibid.  20297.  73,  74.  3  Ibid.  20294.  79. 

4  Ibid.  20327.  256.  5  Ibid.  20293.  200. 

6  Ibid.  20294.  125 ;  20297.  80.        - 
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Prince  and  he  held  out  for  the  one  brief  which 
should  declare  his  jus  nominationis.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  the  Papal  promises  to  maintain  royal  rights, 
James  learned,  to  his  disgust,  that  Irish  bishops 
were  appointed  late  in  1712  without  his  nomination, 
and  the  briefs  sent  to  the  Internuncio  at  Brussels1. 
He  might  resist,  but  Clement  was  too  strong  for 
him. 

A  similar  matter  was  the  appointment  of  Vicars 
Apostolic  for  England.  The  Pretender  wished  to 
nominate  these  too.  But  the  Pope  did  not  seem  to 
wish  to  accept  his  nominations.  "  He  always  has  a 
dread  of  granting  to  your  Majesty  the  jus  nomina- 
tionis in  the  case  of  these  Vicars,"  wrote  Gualterio 
in  1712.  "He  seems  willing  to  make  them  from 
persons  who  are  acceptable  to  your  Majesty,  but  in 
such  a  way  that  the  actual  proposal  should  come 
from  himself,  which  means  the  destruction  of  the 
royal  right2."  At  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht 
the  question  was  still  unsettled,  but  the  Pope  held 
more  and  more  to  his  own  prerogatives,  under  the 
influence  of  Cardinal  Fabroni.  who  "  was  not  much 
inclined  to  the  prerogatives  of  princes,  as  he  thinks 
that  they  would  take  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Holy  See... and  wishes  to  make  appointments  with- 
out regard  for  the  royal  nominations3." 

The  last  point  at  issue  between  James  and 
Clement  was  the  right  to  nominate  cardinals. 
Each  of  the  great  Catholic  Houses  of  Bourbon 
and  Hapsburg  was  in  1711  making  demands  for 

i  Gualterio,  20297.  187.  2  Ibid.  20294.  127,  146. 

3  Ibid.  20297.  261. 
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its  own  nominee1.  Then,  at  Louis'  instigation, 
James  claimed  his  right  as  a  Catholic  sovereign 
to  recommend  for  promotion,  and  nominated  the 
Abbe'  de  Polignac,  who  had  served  France  well  in 
Poland2.  Clement's  attitude  in  the  spring  of  1712 
was  not  reassuring,  "but,"  said  the  Protector  of 
England,  "  it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance,  and 
the  determination  not  to  give  up  his  demands  is 
worthy  of  the  King's  prudence... although  his  Holi- 
ness may  say  to  his  intimate  friends  that  every  time 
that  he  makes  a  French  cardinal,  he  makes  a  new 
enemy3."  In  May  came  an  election  of  cardinals,  but 
James's  nominee  was  not  among  the  number,  "though 
everyone  believes  that  he  will  be  among  those 
reserved  in  petto4!'  In  July  this  was  definitely 
asserted  by  Clement,  but  he  explained  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  declare  his  creation  while  the  peace  was 
still  in  progress5.  Early  in  1713  Gualterio  was  told 
that  the  Pope  was  under  no  obligation  to  James  to 
create  his  nominees  cardinals,  as  Innocent  XI  had 
shown,  by  refusing  the  hat  which  James  II  demanded 
for  Father  Petre.  But  at  last,  on  January  30,  1713, 
the  creation  of  Polignac  was  made  public  and  the 
Pretender's  right  allowed6.  The  treatment  of  James 
in  all  these  four  points  was  that  of  an  inferior  at  the 
hands  of  a  superior,  for  "  his  Holiness  always  had  a 

1  St  Simon,  vi.  177 — 180. 

2  Ibid.  i.  430—446.  3  Gualterio,  20297.  43,  44. 

4  Gualterio,  20297.  100.     Cardinals  in  petto  were  those  whom 
the  Pope  nominated  but  whose  creation  was  not  made  public  for 
special  reasons  till  a  more  convenient  season. 

5  Gualterio,  20297.  137.  6  Ibid.  20297.  220. 
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terror  of  giving  the  King  sovereign  authority  in 
ecclesiastical  matters ;  he  is  very  jealous  and  it  is 
his  principle  to  diminish  rather  than  to  increase 
these  prerogatives  as  much  as  he  can1." 

With  England  roused  to  a  wild  enthusiasm  for  Hi.  Sea 
the  Anglican  Church  by  the  Sacheverell  case :  with 
the  Pope  so  much  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  that 
he  regarded  the  former  hero  of  a  crusade  with 
suspicion :  still  the  tool  of  the  devastator  of  Port 
Royal,  James  could  but  feel  that  the  religious  factor 
in  his  restoration  had  failed  him.  The  balance  of 
power  on  the  Continent  had  been  no  less  decisive 
against  him.  He  had  chosen  the  losing  side,  and 
the  collapse  of  France  after  1708  foreboded  little 
probability  of  any  more  Stuart  restorations.  There 
was  still  one  element  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  which 
was  all-important  for  Louis  and  for  James.  This 
was  the  command  of  the  sea.  This  had  been  the 
creation  of  William  of  Orange  and  was  embodied  in 
the  development  of  England  since  the  fall  of  James 
II.  It  had  two  divisions  dependent  on  one  another 
— the  advancing  supremacy  over  new  seas,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  supremacy  over  the  Channel  as 
William  left  it. 

Since  the  expedition  of  1708  the  English  had  (a)  Ad- 
taken  important  steps  to  secure  their  power  on  the 
Mediterranean.  In  September  of  that  year  two 
islands  were  secured.  By  the  capture  of  Minorca 
Sir  John  Leake  strengthened  the  English  hold  at 
Gibraltar  on  the  western  side  of  that  sea.  By  the 
capture  of  Sardinia  a  link  was  made  between  the 

1  Gualterio,  20297.  51. 
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western  and  eastern  peninsulas  of  Spain  and  Italy. 
At  the  same  time  the  triumph  of  the  Emperor  over 
Naples  and  the  Pope  had  placed  Italy  in  the  hands 
of  a  power  friendly  to  the  Protestant  succession  in 
England.  Although  the  English  fleet  was  otherwise 
engaged  at  Toulon  when  this  expedition  began  in 
1707,  it  was  of  no  small  help  to  the  result.  The 
strong  fleet  of  the  maritime  powers  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, even  if  it  refused  any  active  cooperation, 
still,  as  Prince  Eugene  said,  rendered  the  service 
that  no  French  ship  trusted  itself  on  that  sea1.  The 
Protestant  succession  seemed  to  have  secured  the 
whole  Mediterranean  as  it  had  done  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  James  began  to  realize  that  any  future  expedi- 
tions for  himself  would  be  in  almost  equal  danger 
from  whatever  sea  they  started. 

(/3)  Negoti-  But  the  basis  of  England's  ability  to  advance 
was  the  maintenance  of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  cf 
William  III.  With  Holland  and  England  at  one, 
the  Channel  remained  as  the  great  power  against 
Louis  in  the  west.  Ever  since  1701  this  union 
had  been  maintained.  Each  nation  had  its  own 
special  advantage  to  be  gained  from  its  continuance. 
England  in  1702  had  made  the  guarantee  of  the 
Protestant  succession  as  laid  down  in  the  Act  of 
Settlement  an  additional  article  in  the  Grand 
Alliance2.  Holland  had  been  eager  for  a  foreign 
guarantee  of  her  Barrier  against  France  ever  since 
it  had  been  granted  her  in  1697  by  Spain.  At 

1  Klopp,  xii.  320. 

2  Dumont,   Corps   diplomatique,  vm.  i.  91 ;    Klopp,  ix.  458 ; 
Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  184. 
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length  in  October,  1709,  these  two  objects  were 
mutually  guaranteed  by  the  first  Barrier  Treaty1. 
The  Channel  was  more  strongly  secured  than  ever 
against  the  claimant  for  its  control,  who  was  backed 
by  Louis.  Yet  it  was  just  here,  where  the  national 
interest  was  most  bound  up  with  the  weakness  of 
Louis  and  James,  that  these  two  princes  found  their 
salvation.  Louis  saw  his  opportunity  in  negotia- 
tions for  a  separate  peace  as  before.  He  first  tried 
to  isolate  the  western  allies  from  the  Emperor,  which 
was  less  difficult  when  in  1705  Charles  became  heir 
to  Austria  as  well  as  claimant  of  Spain,  and  in  1707 
the  divergent  interests  at  Toulon  and  Naples  had 
weakened  the  union. 

But  the  great  point  for  Louis  was  to  rid  himself 
of  pressure  on  the  north  by  dissolving  the  friendship 
of  Holland  and  England.  He  began  by  making 
overtures  to  Holland.  In  1706,  when  the  battle  of 
Ramillies  had  given  Holland  a  great  superiority,  the 
French  King  had  proposed  the  renunciation  of 
Belgium  by  Philip  and  the  division  of  Spain  between 
Charles  III  and  the  Bourbon  King.  But  in  defer- 
ence to  the  remonstrances  of  Anne  and  the  Whigs 
in  England  the  negotiations  had  been  broken  off2. 
As  time  went  on,  however,  Louis  saw  his  chance 
again.  The  weakness  of  France  in  1709  made 
further  war  impossible.  "  Everything  was  gradually 
going  to  ruin.  The  kingdom  was  utterly  exhausted, 
the  troops  unpaid3."  Holland,  too,  was  feeling  "  the 

1  Dumont,  vin.  i.  243 ;  Koch  and  Schoell,  226. 

2  Klopp,  xn.  222,  233. 

3  St  Simon,  vi.  287,  288 ;  227  ;  above,  p.  142. 
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burden  of  the  war  which  was  always  growing  heavier 
while  the  money  was  scarcer.  Even  those  who 
wished  to  prolong  the  war  dared  not  say  so,  and 
behaved  as  if  in  favour  of  peace1."  Louis,  therefore, 
found  a  response  when,  in  1709,  he  sent  an  envoy  to 
the  Hague  to  propose  terms  of  peace  advantageous 
to  the  Dutch,  in  order  to  isolate  them  from  the 
triumphant  English.  For  the  Dutch  the  real  ques- 
tion was  the  Barrier,  and  Louis  promised  far  more 
than  they  had  had  in  1697 — Furnes,  Furnemback, 
Kenock,  Menin,  Ypres,  Lille,  Tournai,  Conde"  and 
Mauberge.  But  the  influence  of  England  was  para- 
mount and  negotiations  were  broken  off  because  the 
allies  required  Louis  to  disarm  his  fortresses  in  two 
months  without  any  guarantee  of  peace  on  their  part2. 
Again,  in  1710  Louis  made  his  second  attempt  to 
win  Holland  at  Gertruydenberg.  But  this  time  the 
cession  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  the  crux.  The 
Dutch  and  their  allies  would  admit  no  other  expedi- 
ent except  that  of  forcing  the  French  King  alone 
and  at  his  own  expense  to  make  his  grandson 
renounce  his  crown  by  force  of  arms.  Oudenarde 
and  Malplaquet  had  turned  the  allies  into  tyrants. 
But  Louis'  refusal  to  use  force  broke  off  the  negotia- 
tions3. Yet  an  unexpected  event  gave  Louis  new 
hope.  The  political  consequence  of  the  trial  of 
Dr  Sacheverell  had  been  the  revival  of  Tory  feeling 
in  England,  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  and  the 
Whigs,  whose  power  rested  on  the  continuance  of 
the  war. 

1  Torcy,  Memoires,  i.  175.  2  Ibid.  i.  291,  316,  324. 

3  Ibid.  i.  402,  412,  419. 
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The  French  King  saw  his  opportunity.  He 
would  make  terras  to  the  other  member  of  the 
Empire  of  William,  and  the  price  should  be  the 
sacrifice  of  James  III  to  the  recognition  of  the 
Protestant  succession.  In  January,  1711,  the  Tories 
had  taken  the  initiative  by  sending  the  Abbe 
Gautier  to  ask  Louis  to  propose  terms  of  peace. 
These  must  include  the  Protestant  recognition,  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  the  possession  of  Newfound- 
land, and  a  good  Barrier  for  Holland1.  Louis  had  a 
great  hold  over  his  enemies  in  the  fact  that  in 
October,  1711,  Charles,  their  representative  in  Spain, 
had  become  Emperor2.  The  conditions  of  1709 
would  therefore  be  to  substitute  a  Hapsburg  hege- 
mony in  Europe  for  that  of  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
But  it  was  now  the  turn  of  Holland  to  hang  back. 
"  Without  these  conditions,"  the  States-General 
declared,  "  they  could  not  escape  ruin  or  Europe 
a  subjection  to  the  House  of  France3." 

All  Louis  need  do  now  was  to  await  results.  He 
saw  that  the  war  party  of  the  Whigs  in  England  was 
going  down  before  the  peace  party  of  the  Tories. 
But  the  Whig  war  inevitably  meant  the  maintenance 
of  the  Protestant  succession  and  of  the  Dutch 
Barrier.  Anne  was  herself  at  the  head  of  the  Tories, 
who  saw  their  own  triumph  in  the  downfall  of  the 
war  party  and  therefore  in  peace.  The  Queen's 
personal  inclinations  (especially  after  the  death  of 
her  husband  and  her  children),  and  the  Tory  need 

1  Torcy,  n.  17—28. 
a  Ibid.  ii.  81. 
3  Klopp,  xiv.  166. 
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of  a  leader  to  oppose  the  Whig  champion  George 
led  to  the  same  result.  In  spite  of  themselves  the 
Tories  became  Jacobites,  and  Louis  saw  that  he  had 
no  more  need  of  expeditions  for  James's  restoration. 
For  the  English  ministry  would  restore  him,  not  so 
much  because  of  their  loyalty  as  for  their  own  self- 
preservation.  Throughout  1712  negotiations  went 
on,  and  France  went  on  sowing  disunion.  But  all 
the  while  the  English  negotiated  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Hanoverian  succession.  It  was  not  yet 
time  to  change.  The  order  must  be,  first  the  security 
of  the  Tories  by  the  end  of  the  war,  and  then  the 
gradual  working  for  a  King  who  should  6we  his 
restoration  to  them.  Louis'  plans  for  a  separate 
peace  with  England  seemed  to  be  frustrated  by  the 
adhesion  of  Holland,  after  the  defeat  of  Denain,  to 
the  proposals  of  England  for  peace  (December,  1712)1. 
The  reward  of  this  was  the  second  treaty  between 
Holland  and  England  on  January  30,  1713,  stipulat- 
ing the  mutual  guarantee  of  the  Protestant  succession 
and  the  Barrier,  as  had  been  the  case  in  1709 2. 
(7)  James  But  France  had  really  gained  her  object.  She 
IIL  had  obtained  peace  and  a  chance  to  recuperate.  She 

had  also  a  claimant  to  a  throne  still  left  whose 
restoration  seemed  to  depend  on  the  efforts  of  the 
ministry  in  his  own  country  and  did  not  need  any 
disturbance  of  the  peace  by  his  patron.  The  dis- 
advantages of  religion,  and  the  triumphs  of  the 
English  fleet  on  the  sea,  had  been  really  nullified 
by  separating  the  two  coasts  of  the  Channel  on 

1  Torcy,  n.  203  ;  Kloppr  xiv.  401,  402. 

2  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  227 ;  Dumont,  vm.  i.  458. 
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which  the  fate  of  Europe  depended.  The  first  step 
in  the  undoing  of  William's  lifework  had  been  taken. 
The  second  would  be  to  restore  the  old  condition  of 
the  Channel  as  a  negligible  quantity  in  Europe,  by 
the  restoration  of  the  representative  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  when  opportunity  offered.  With  the  treaties 
of  Utrecht  in  April,  1713,  the  Royal  House  of  France 
was  left  "  superior  to  the  state  in  which  it  had  been 
in  the  time  of  Charlemagne1."  But  by  them  Louis 
undertook  to  expel  his  instrument,  James,  from  his 
dominions,  and  with  this  expulsion  was  to  begin  a 
new  phase  in  the  history  of  the  fallen  Stuarts.  The 
tool  had  been  used  and  the  peace  had  been  won.  It 
was  time  to  make  a  show  of  abandoning  the  claimant, 
though  at  the  same  time  to  watch  events  which 
might  bring  him  again  into  prominence. 

At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  then,  the  position  of 
the  fallen  House  of  Stuart  was  very  definite.  The 
power  of  the  sea  had  declared  itself  against  James. 
On  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Channel  Holland  had 
won  a  Barrier,  but  in  return  for  the  guarantee  of  the 
Protestant  succession.  Dunkirk  was  to  be  destroyed2, 
and  by  the  treaty  of  Baden  in  1714  the  Netherlands 
passed  to  England's  ally,  Austria3,  who  had  no  naval 
power  likely  to  rival  Holland  or  England.  The  west 
coast  was  secured  by  the  recognition  of  the  Protestant 
succession  by  Louis  and  the  promise  to  expel  the 
Pretender  from  France.  James  had  been  driven 
back  from  the  Channel,  and  the  Atlantic  and 

1  Gualterio,  20319.  103. 

2  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  208. 

3  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  220 ;  Dumont,  vm.  i.  436. 
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Mediterranean  oceans  seemed  also  to  be  secured 
for  the  future  Brunswick  sovereigns.  The  conti- 
nental balance  of  power  had  in  the  same  way 
declared  itself:  Germany,  already  forming  into 
Prussia  and  Austro-Hungary,  was  wholly  on  the 
side  of  the  Elector  of  Hanover.  France,  though 
it  had  recovered  by  diplomacy,  was  bent  on  peace ; 
and  Spain  had  had  to  give  up  Italy  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Netherlands  to  Austria.  The  House  of 
Bourbon  could  not  aggressively  espouse  the  Stuart 
cause.  The  weakness  of  James  as  a  champion  of 
Catholicism  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  Pope  was 
the  one  sovereign,  interested  in  the  war,  who  was 
not  represented  at  the  deliberations  of  Utrecht  or 
Bastadt.  The  question  was  whether  this  settlement 
was  to  be  permanent. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  HOUSE   OF   STUAKT  AND  THE   UTRECHT 
SETTLEMENT,   1713-1740. 

1.     The  Unsettlement  after  the  Peace,  1713-1717. 

"  THE   peace   of  Utrecht,"  said  Alberoni,  "  has  Disputed- 
left   the   seeds   of  endless   war1."     This    was   true  ' 

because  many  questions  were  still  left  unsettled. 
In  every  corner  of  Europe  there  were  disputed 
successions  and  rival  claimants.  In  the  north  the 
accession  of  Frederick  William  I  to  the  Prussian 
crown  in  February,  1713,  had  brought  into  greater 
prominence  the  fact  that  Charles  XII  of  Sweden 
was  a  childless  fugitive.  The  Houses  of  Holstein 
and  Hesse-Cassel  were  candidates  for  the  succession. 
In  the  south  the  peace  had  professedly  failed  to 
settle  the  claims  of  the  rivals  for  the  Spanish  throne 
on  whose  account  the  war  had  begun.  In  1714 
Philip  and  Charles  patched  up  a  peace  at  Rastadt, 
but  neither  really  surrendered  his  claims.  In  the 
east  the  Emperor  Charles  felt  himself  insecure.  In 

1  Lettres  Intimes  d'Alberoni,  306. 
H.  11 
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the  very  year  of  the  peace,  1713,  he  signed  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  to  provide  for  the  possible 
extinction  of  his  House  by  direct  descent.  In  the 
west  the  difficulty  was  doubled.  Anne  of  England 
was  growing  weaker  and  had  no  heir.  The  Whig 
Act  of  Settlement  in  1701  had  settled  the  crown  on 
the  House  of  Hanover.  But  the  Tory  government 
from  the  necessity  of  self-preservation,  and  the  Queen 
from  personal  inclination,  were  looking  towards  her 
brother  James. 

The  intrigues  were  endless,  for  James  had  been 
sent  to  Bar-le-duc  after  the  peace1.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  he  should  be  given  the  sovereignty  of 
Sicily,  for  "  by  means  of  it  he  might  keep  up  a  con- 
tinual, though  distant,  correspondence  with  England," 
for  the  recovery  of  which  it  would  serve  as  a  step- 
ping-stone2. But  this  had  scarcely  been  a  serious 
proposal,  and  as  the  guest  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
James,  though  removed  from  France,  was  still  a 
danger.  George  was  ready  in  Hanover,  and  with 
the  failing  Queen  none  could  foresee  which  of  the 
two  rivals  had  the  better  chance.  "  Of  fifteen 
Tories,"  wrote  the  Hanoverian  envoy,  "  it  is  certain 
that  fourteen  would  not  oppose  the  Pretender,  in 
case  he  came  with  a  French  army.  He  who  would 
be  first  in  London  after  the  Queen's  death  would  be 
crowned3."  The  same  question  was  coming  up  in 
France.  Louis  XIV  died  on  the  first  of  September, 
1715,  and  the  only  direct  heir  was  his  great-grandson, 

1  St  Simon,  ix.  420 ;  Gualterio,  20297.  246. 

2  Gualterio,  20297.  89. 

3  Macpherson,  Original  Papers,  n.  556,  557. 
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a  sickly  boy  of  five  years  of  age.  If  he  died  the 
direct  heir  was  Philip  of  Spain,  who  was  eager  to 
secure  the  Regency.  But  Philip  of  Orleans  seized 
the  reins  of  government,  according  to  the  late  King's 
will,  and  frustrated  the  plans  of  his  cousin.  On 
every  side  of  Europe  there  was  uncertainty.  The 
question  was  in  which  quarter  would  this  uneasy 
peace  be  first  broken. 

It  was  religion  that  originated  the  disturbance  i.    The 
of  the  status  quo.     The  destruction  of  Port  Royal  fql^u 
had  been  the  first  step  in  the  progress  of  Jesuitism  brium. 
in  France.     The  next  was  to  bind  France  down  to  (jL?J 
Jesuit  doctrine.     In    1685    the    Revocation   of  the  genitus. 
Edict   of    Nantes    had   been   an   Act   of    Catholic 
Uniformity.     Le  Tellier,  the  King's  confessor,  now 
saw  his  opportunity  of  securing  the  triumph  of  his 
Order  by  obtaining  an  Act  of  Jesuit  Uniformity  in 
the  shape  of-  a  Papal  Bull.     A  pretext  was  found  in 
the  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  with  Moral 
Reflexions,  by  Paschasius  Quesnel,  a  Jansenist.     The 
question  of  the    orthodoxy   of  the   Reflexions   was 
referred  to  the  Pope  in  order  to  gain  his  sympathies 
on  a  point  on  which  he  was  most  sensitive  and  on 
which  he  could  only  look  to  the  support  of  Father 
Le  Tellier1.     "  The  Jesuit  wished  to  destroy  it  by 
authority  and  out  of  it  bring  about  a  persecution  for 
several  years  in  order  to  establish  the  dogmas  of  his 
school  as  articles  of  faith.     He  meant  to  induce  the 
Pope  to  publish  a  Bull,  condemning  a  number  of  the 
sentences  in  Quesnel's  book  and  making  the  school 
of  Molina  conversely  the  source  of  honour  and  true 
1  St  Simon,  vin.  216,  219 :  x.  22. 

11—2 
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doctrine1."  After  some  negotiations  at  Rome  and 
promises  that  there  would  be  no  opposition,  the  Bull 
Unigenitus  appeared  on  September  8,  1713,  con- 
demning 101  propositions  in  the  Reflexions*. 

The  effect  was  startling.  The  French  nation 
suddenly  saw  a  book  condemned  in  which  it  had 
found  instruction,  comfort,  and  edification  for  years. 
But  the  whole  power  of  the  kingdom  was  exerted 
to  overcome  opposition  and  it  was  overcome.  Louis 
and  Le  Tellier  revived  the  persecutions  of  1685. 
The  details  were  horrible  and  the  nation  was  roused 
against  the  Jesuits.  Even  the  Pope  began  to  repent 
of  his  action,  and  declared  "that  if  he  had  thought  he 
should  find  a  hundredth  part  of  the  opposition,  he 
would  never  have  granted  it3."  When  Louis  died 
the  feeling  of  the  nation  found  vent.  "At  his  funeral, 
when  the  people  hurried  out  into  the  streets,  drink- 
ing and  singing  before  the  coffin,  they  saw  in  Louis 
no  longer  the  King,  but  the  Jesuit4."  The  result 
was  obvious.  France  had  committed  herself,  with 
her  new  peace,  to  a  great  Catholic  policy.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  question  arose  at  Rome  whether 
this  might  not  be  turned  to  practical  account. 
(j8)  The  Once  again  the  very  existence  of  the  Christian 

Crusade  m  faith  seemed  to  be  in  danger.  The  Turks,  humbled 
by  the  peace  of  Carlo witz  in  1699,  had  reasserted 
themselves  in  1711  by  their  victory  over  Peter  of 
Russia  at  the  river  Pruth.  The  Porte  saw  its 

1  St  Simon,  x.  22,  23. 

2  Mirbt,  Quellen  zur  Geschichte  des  Papstthums,  212. 

3  St  Simon,  xn.  275. 

4  Moret,  in.  391. 
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opportunity  of  advancing  against  Christendom  and 
recovering  Hungary.  In  one  campaign  the  Turks 
became  masters  of  the  whole  peninsula  of  the  Morea, 
and  at  the  same  time  their  fleet  seized  the  last 
Venetian  possessions  on  the  Cretan  coast.  Then 
they  received  a  check.  They  saw  the  importance 
of  Corfu.  By  its  seizure  they  would  have  secured 
an  outpost  opposite  Otranto  to  guard  their  entrance 
into  the  Adriatic.  In  August,  1716,  they  gave  up  the 
attempt.  This  was  largely  due  to  defeat  in  another 
quarter.  Secure  on  his  western  frontier  by  the 
peace  of  Rastadt  in  1714,  the  Emperor  had  come 
forward  as  the  champion  of  Christendom  to  defend 
his  eastern  borders  against  the  Turks.  In  April, 
1716,  he  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  Venice,  and 
Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  was  given  the  command. 
The  result  was  decisive.  On  August  5  came  the 
brilliant  victory  of  the  Prince  at  Peterwardein. 
Other  victories  followed,  and  at  length  in  1718  the 
peace  of  Passarowitz  was  concluded  on  the  basis  of 
Uti  Possidetis.  The  Porte  ceded  the  Banat,  North 
Servia  and  Belgrade,  Wallachia  up  to  the  Aluta  and 
part  of  Bosnia.  The  old  triumphs  of  the  time  of 
Leopold  had  been  repeated  and  Charles  VI  had 
come  forward  as  the  true  son  of  the  Church,  as  the 
champion  of  the  Pontiff  whom  he  had  subjugated  in 
1708. 

Meanwhile   an   opportunity   had    arisen    for    a  crusade  in 
crusade   for   the   Catholic   cause    in    the    west    of the  West> 
Europe.      On   the    12th   of    August,    1714,   Queen  James  III. 
Anne  of  England  had  died.     The  chances  of  James'  1715' 

1        Thf 

succession  seemed  almost  as  good  as  those  of  George  pope 
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of  Hanover1.  James  was  now  in  Lorraine2.  He 
had  written  in  March,  1714,  before  Anne's  death, 
to  Rome,  "I  will  never  abandon  the  Catholic  religion 
and  am  ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  it8."  The 
very  month  in  which  the  Queen  died  he  urged  a 
European  crusade  on  the  Pope.  "Your  Holiness 
could  give  the  greatest  possible  aid  to  my  interests, 
in  representing  to  the  Catholic  princes,  and  above 
all  to  the  Emperor  how  much  the  good  of  religion  is 
concerned  in  the  reign  of  a  Catholic  prince  in 
England,  and  how  much  the  cause  of  religion  is 
united  with  mine4."  But  the  head  of  the  Church 
was  scarcely  the  man  for  great  enterprises.  "  This 
affair,"  wrote  the  Protector  of  England,  "is  the 
affair  of  all  Catholic  princes.  Thus  it  belongs  to 
the  Pope  above  all,  who  is  the  common  father,  to 
rouse  them  to  it.  This  office  is  so  much  the  more 
necessary  with  the  Court  of  Vienna  that  it  can  give 
the  start  to  all  the  others.  Now  I  have  found  his 
Holiness  always  most  kindly  intentioned  in  what 
regards  your  Majesty  and  your  restoration.  If  he 
has  not  contributed  as  much  as  he  should  have 
done,  that  is  due  to  the  great  fear  he  has  of  getting 
himself  into  difficulties  if  he  undertakes  great  and, 
above  all,  foreign  enterprises.  He  has  not  the  same 
taste  for  these  that  he  has  for  the  little  affairs  of 
these  States  here  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed 
from  his  earliest  years6."  Nor  was  the  confidence  of 

1  Above,  p.  162. 

2  Michael,  Englische  Geschichte  im  xvni  Jahrhundert,  i.  490. 

3  Gualterio,  20292.  64. 

4  Ibid.  20292.  67.  5  Ibid.  20294.  240,  241. 
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Clement  in  James  very  reassuring.  "  I  am  per- 
suaded," said  Gualterio,  "that  at  bottom  his  Holiness 
feels  much  friendship  and  goodwill  for  you,  but  his 
range  of  thought  is  so  narrow  and  above  all  he  is  so 
nervous  that  we  cannot  hope  for  any  active  move- 
ment from  him.  He  would  always  be  afraid  that 
your  eagerness  to  begin  this  matter  would  carry  you 
too  far.  He  believes  that  your  correspondents 
deceive  you  and  always  require  that  no  single  action 
be  taken  except  at  the  advice  of  the  King  of  France. 
He  has  a  wholesome  dread  of  engaging  in  any  great 
enterprise  with  you1."  To  this  natural  littleness  of 
nature  Clement  now  added  a  constant  terror  of  his 
German  masters,  and  George  I  was  the  ally  and 
friend  of  the  Emperor.  This  did  not  augur  well  for 
enthusiastic  support  in  a  religious  war  to  upset  this 
Imperial  ally  A  letter  to  James  in  April,  1714, 
says,  "  The  Pope  seeks  every  occasion  to  testify  his 
sentiments  of  tenderness  and  esteem  for  your  Majesty. 
But  he  is  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  dependence 
upon  certain  people  that  he  dare  not  make  the  least 
movement  in  the  direction  in  which  his  kind  heart 
suggests2."  And  the  attitude  of  these  "certain 
people "  was  obvious.  "  It  is  incredible  to  what  a 
pitch  the  deference  and  baseness — for  the  Pope 
even  used  this  very  word — the  Emperor  and  all  his 
allies  practise  towards  King  George3." 

But  in  spite  of  all  this   James   persevered   in  2.    The 
attempting   to   arouse    Europe   in    support    of    his    mper 
crusade.     Direct  application   was  made  to  Charles 

1    Gualterio,  20294.  318.  2  Ibid.  20294.  207. 

3  Ibid.  20294.  265. 
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through  his  envoys  at  Rome.  The  Protector  of 
England  applied  to  one  of  these  by  asking  for  a 
private  interview.  "But  he  answered,  with  great 
civility  certainly,  but  fast  enough,  that  he  would 
never  allow  me  to  put  myself  to  any  such  pains. 
This  makes  me  conclude  that  he  has  a  great  wish 
that  it  should  not  be  supposed  he  has  any  negotia- 
tions with  me2."  A  second  envoy  was  induced  to 
apply  to  Charles  for  help,  but  the  reply  was  crushing. 
He  told  Gualterio  that  "  the  Emperor  had  blamed 
him  for  his  action  and  told  him  that  success  was 
impossible,  and  that  your  Majesty  would  entirely 
throw  yourself  away  and  your  mission  too  if  you 
made  an  attempt  now.  This  ungenerous  attitude 
has  made  a  great  impression  on  the  Popie2." 

But  James  was  planning  a  scheme  to  link  him- 
self with  Catholic  Germany.  This  was  to  be  by  his 
marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Charles  Philip, 
Prince  of  Neuburg  and  uncle  of  the  Emperor. 
While  Anne  was  still  alive  and  the  chance  of 
James'  succession  seemed  hopeful,  the  scheme 
seemed  feasible3.  "  The  honourable  replies  that 
have  been  made  to  you,"  said  Gualterio  to  his 
master,  "  should  encourage  you  to  pursue  this  affair. 
It  is  a  question  of  a  girl  who  has  much  wealth4." 
But  with  January,  1715,  a  change  had  come.  The 
Pope  said  he  was  pushing  the  marriage  with  all  his 
power,  but  "  that  he  did  not  find  it  so  easy  to  work 
on  the  girl's  father  since  the  death  of  Anne  as  it 
had  been.  He  had  no  doubt  that  this  coolness  was 

1  Gualterio,  20294.  246.  2  Ibid.  20294.  310. 

3  Ibid.  20294.  320.  4  Ibid.  20294.  228. 
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due  to  the  fear  which  the  Emperor  and  perhaps 
Prince  John  William  of  Neuburg  had  of  displeasing 
George1."  After  this  the  project  was  gradually  given 
up2. 

Nor  did  the  cry  of  a  crusade  find  any  warmer  3.  France. 
response  in  France.  Her  religious  energy  was 
absorbed  in  crushing  out  Jansenism  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Bull  Unigenitus  at  home,  and  she  did 
not  allow  this  to  become  a  stepping-stone  to  foreign 
proselytism,  as  Clement  hoped.  "I  had  a  long 
discourse  with  Torcy,"  wrote  the  Jacobite  agent, 
Plunket,  late  in  1713,  "and  find  by  him  there  is 
little  or  no  good  to  be  expected  from  him  or  his 
master,  at  least  till  his  own  affairs  are  .well  settled. 
It  is  a  maxim  with  him  not  to  believe  Prince  James's 
friends3."  "  I  see  no  hope  of  any  sudden  change  for 
the  better,"  cried  the  Pretender4.  Torcy,  indeed,  had 
an  interview  with  Gualterio,  during  a  visit  he  paid 
to  France  in  1713,  and  said,  "  he  hoped  to  serve 
your  Majesty,  seeing  this  would  cover  him  with 
glory5."  But  this  led  to  little  result.  For  Louis 
was  not  eager  for  any  great  enterprise  against 
England.  Clement  said  he  could  do  nothing  with- 
out him  and  this  only  produced  further  difficulties. 
Papal  help  was  to  come  "if  the  French  King  ap- 
proved." "  But,"  adds  Gualterio,  "  I  cannot  deny  to 
your  Majesty  that  it  gives  me  no  little  uneasiness 
to  see  the  persistency  with  which  his  Holiness 
wishes  to  obtain,  before  taking  any  step,  the  counsel 

i  Gualterio,  20294.  265.  2  Ibid.  20294.  324. 

3  MacPherson,  Original  Papers,  n.  432,  440. 

4  Gualterio,  20292.  64.  5  Ibid.  20294.  216. 
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and  the  consent  of  the  Court  of  France,  while  the 
circumstances  of  the  time  are  such  that  that  Court 
cannot  make  any  response  in  this  matter,,  for  the 
French  King  has  plainly  declared  that  he  will  take 
no  share  in  it  whatever1."  At  Louis'  death  Clement 
turned  to  Orleans  to  support  James,  hoping  he 
would  do  everything  secretly2.  But  this  had  no 
better  result. 

4.    The  With   this   want    of    a    religious    zeal    in    the 

Subsidii.  Catholic  Powers,  aid  from  the  Pope  himself  was 
very  doubtful.  Early  in  1714  an  aid  of  10,000 
crowns,  which  had  been  promised  to  James  if  he 
undertook  any  enterprise  for  his  restoration,  was 
declared  "  to  be  destined  to  other  uses3."  After 
Anne's  death  Clement  sent  in  January  1715  some 
slight  help  for  James's  personal  use,  but  would  give 
nothing  towards  gaining  adherents  in  Scotland  and 
England4.  "  Perhaps  if  he  sees  your  Majesty  actually 
about  to  cross  to  England,  he  may  change  his 
mind5."  Then  the  Pope  dallied  with  France  and 
said  he  could  not  even  grant  10,000  crowns  without 
the  advice  of  Louis.  At  last,  about  March  1715, 
James's  anger  found  expression  in  a  memorial  sent 
to  his  representative  at  Rome.  "  I  know  not  what 
to  say  about  the  money  which  the  Pope  has  so 
often  promised  me.  I  only  know  that  I  am  in 
extreme  need  of  it,  and  if  I  do  not  get  it  soon  it 
will  be  utterly  useless.  If  the  amount  is  to  be 
reduced  to  10,000  crowns  only,  I  do  not  know  how 

1  Gualterio,  20294 :  280,  292,  295. 

2  Ibid.  20294.  365.  3  Ibid.  20294.  187. 
4  Ibid.  20294.  286.  5  Ibid.  20294.  288. 
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the  Pope  and  his  ministers  can  imagine  that  10,000 
or  even  40,000  crowns  are  enough  for  the  affair  in 
question.  Is  it  possible  that,  when  others  are 
helping,  the  Head  of  Christendom  could  offer  so 
little  for  the  advancement  and  success  of  a  cause 
so  united  to  that  of  religion1  ?"  This  outburst  had 
its  effect  and  40,000  crowns  were  promised,  which 
were  next  day  changed  to  30,0002.  More  than  this 
was  not  at  first  forthcoming  owing  to  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Austrians8,  but  at  last  in  October 
1715  the  Papal  bankers  in  Paris  were  required  to 
be  ready  with  80,000  crowns4.  By  the  end  of  the 
year  James  had  actually  started  for  Scotland,  and 
Gualterio  sent  a  timely  appeal  to  the  Pope  that 
"  the  loss  of  the  kingdom  of  Morea  this  year  should 
be  largely  counterbalanced  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain5/'  and  drew 
up  plans  for  raising  money  by  granting  dispen- 
sations, raising  loans,  taxing  the  clergy,  and  making 
the  King  of  Spain  pay  some  of  the  Regale  dues 
which  he  had  seized6.  This  was  enough  even  for 
Clement.  The  30,000  crowns  were  sent  with  the 
wish  that  it  were  more ;  but  if  James  had  recrossed 
the  sea  the  money  was  to  be  kept  in  reserve  for  a 
better  opportunity7.  But  it  came  too  late,  for 
James  had  left  Scotland  in  February  1716  and 
these  promises  of  money  were  made  in  March. 
Charles's  expedition  eastwards  too  was  a  new  drain 

1  Gualterio,  20294.  304.  2  Ibid.  20294.  307. 

3  Ibid.  20294.  316.  4  Ibid.  20294.  336. 

5  Ibid.  20242.  336.  6  Ibid.  20294.  354—359. 
7  Ibid.  20295.  24,  26. 
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on  the  Pope's  liberality.  When  therefore  James 
sent  in  his  appeals,  no  more  than  30,000  crowns 
could  be  given,  for  the  Emperor  had  stronger 
claims.  In  February  1716  Gualterio  wrote,  "  I  urged 
your  case  again  in  the  Consistory,  but  received  no 
other  answer  than  statements  of  poverty  and  refer- 
ences to  the  demands  which  the  Pope  is  receiving 
from  the  Germans  for  money  for  their  undertaking 
of  a  war  against  the  Turks.  Even  these  he  cannot 
satisfy1."  Then  summing  up  the  whole  Stuart  case 
as  it  stood,  the  writer  showed  the  impossibility  of 
help  for  James  by  saying,  "It  is  an  unhappy  cir- 
cumstance that  has  come  about ;  for  it  is  worth 
consideration  whether  the  Church  would  not  gain 
far  more  from  helping  the  cause  of  the  King  than 
it  could  lose  at  the  hand  of  the  Turks."  For  now 
the  negative  resistance  of  the  Emperor  to  James 
on  the  grounds  of  friendship  for  George  had  become 
a  positive  demand  for  help  for  his  own  religious  war. 
It  was  little  wonder  that  Clement's  30,000  crowns 
came  late,  for  he  had  turned  his  eyes  from  the 
religious  struggle  in  the  west  to  the  greater  one 
in  the  east. 

The  force  of  religion  was  not  likely  to   be   so 

strong  as  that   of  political  interest.     The   country 

most  interested   in   the    restoration  of  James    was 

caZ^gw?    France.     The  old  King,  as  we  have  seen,  did  not 

librium.      seem  inclined  to  break  the    Peace  of  Utrecht  for 

the  sake  of  the    House   of  Stuart2.     But   he    was 
feeling  the  pulse  of  England,  as  it  was  wittily  said3. 

1  Gualterio,  20295.  10.  2  Above,  p.  169. 

3  Michael,  i.  506  ;  Stanhope,  i.,  Appendix,  xiii. 
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And  now  came  a  new  force  to  bring  Louis  over 
to  the  side  of  the  Pretender.  This  was  the  flight 
of  Lord  Bolingbroke  to  France  in  July  1715.  He 
drew  up  a  memorial  to  show  Louis  the  necessity  of 
helping  James  at  once.  "  If  the  undertaking  failed," 
he  wrote,  "it  meant  the  irrevocable  overthrow  of 
all  the  friends  whom  France  possessed  across  the 
Channel.  The  French  King  held  its  success  in 
his  hand1."  Louis  began  to  see  that  it  might  still 
be  to  his  interest  to  use  this  Stuart  instrument 
and  revive  his  old  Channel  policy.  England  rose 
to  the  crisis.  The  same  day  all  the  Commons  with 
the  Speaker  at  their  head  went  to  St  James's  to 
give  the  King  an  address  they  had  just  unanimously 
drawn  up,  on  hearing  the  news.  In  this  it  was 
laid  down  that  he  might  increase  the  forces  by  sea 
and  land  as  far  as  seemed  necessary  to  him2.  But 
in  a  month  all  the  danger  was  over.  In  spite  of 
Bolingbroke  the  old  King  of  France  would  scarcely 
have  plunged  his  country  into  war. 

But  now  on  the  first  of  September  Louis  died, 
and  with  him  died  the  opportunity  of  James.  For 
the  meaning  of  that  event  was  that  the  House  of 
Stuart  was  no  longer  the  great  claimant  in  the 
eyes  of  France.  Its  place  was  taken  by  the  Spanish 
House  of  Bourbon.  In  1712,  the  two  direct  heirs 

1  Begreiflich,  dass  in   diesen  Kreisen   das   Kecht  des  Praten- 
denten  zu  schiitzen  fiir  die  Aufgabe  Frankreichs  gait :  hatte  diese 
Expedition  nach  Schottland  Ende  1715  Erfolg  gehabt,  so  ware 
jenes  ungliickliche  Netz  von  Vertragen  (i.e.  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
and  the  Barrier  treaty,  from  the  French  point  of  view)  durchrissen 
gewesen.     Droysen,  iv.  ii.  176.     Michael,  i.  505. 

2  Michael,  i.  506—508. 
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of  Louis  XIV  had  died  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other,  Louis,  the  Grand  Dauphin,  in  February,  and 
Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  in  March.  Now  at  the 
death  of  Louis  XIV  Burgundy's  weakly  son,  Louis 
XV,  ascended  the  throne  with  his  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  as  Regent  under  the  will  of  the  late 
King.  But  if  the  young  King  were  to  die  Philip 
of  Spain  was  the  direct  heir  to  the  throne.  France 
with  Orleans  as  Regent  had  to  face  round.  Hitherto 
she  had  been  free,  with  Spain  in  her  rear  on  the 
south,  to  turn  the  Stuart  instrument  against  England 
on  the  north.  Now  she  had  to  meet  a  claimant  to 
her  own  throne  from  Spain  on  the  south,  and  must 
therefore  be  safe  from  England  in  her  rear.  For 
Philip's  renunciations  of  his  claims  on  the  French 
crown  were  not  likely  to  hold  good  if  Louis  XV 
died.  To  George  in  England  the  friendship  of 
France  was  equally  important  if  his  dynasty  was 
to  be  secure.  The  basis  of  this  mutual  necessity 
had  found  expression  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The 
wish  to  see  that  treaty  maintained  in  Europe 
was,  therefore,  equally  strong  on  both  sides  of  the 
Channel1.  The  death  of  Louis  XIV  had  indeed 
doomed  the  expedition  of  James  before  it  started. 
For,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  help  for  his 
cause,  the  Pretender  was  still  at  Bar-le-duc,  urging 
his  claims  on  political  grounds,  and  meeting  with 
little  response, 
iii.  The  Bolingbroke  realized  that  the  difficulty  of  striking 

Expedi-         "blow  would  increase  as  time  went  on.     "  The  time 
tion. 

l.  Mar  in  is   come,   Sire,"  he    wrote  to  James,   "that    either 
Scotland.  ^  Cf>  gtanhope)  History  of  England,  i.,  Appendix  xxi. 
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you  must  save  the  Church  and  the  constitution  at 
the  head  of  the  Tories,  or  both  must  perish  for 
ever1."  Already  the  attempt  had  begun.  With 
imprudent  zeal  Lord  Mar  had  on  August  2nd,  1715, 
left  London  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt  in 
Scotland.  This  took  place  on  September  6th,  five 
days  after  Louis'  death2.  The  news  had  reached 
the  rebels,  and  some  wanted  to  draw  back,  but 
Mar  assured  them  of  the  Regent's  support.  But 
this  was  impossible  from  the  nature  of  the  Regent's 
position,  and  it  was  precisely  here  that  the  help- 
lessness of  Mar  lay.  His  attempt  was  as  wanting  in 
foreign  help,  as  it  was  in  a  general  understanding 
and  cooperation  with  the  Jacobites  of  England. 
The  story  is  soon  told.  An  attempt  to  win  Edin- 
burgh in  September  failed.  Mar  wasted  the  precious 
time  in  inaction  at  Perth.  The  Jacobites  in  England 
waited  in  vain  for  the  signal  of  some  great  success 
in  Scotland.  An  attempt  to  unite  with  the  English 
Jacobites  and  to  attack  the  Government  troops  at 
Stirling  in  the  rear  failed,  and  its  executors  ca- 
pitulated at  Preston.  Mar  at  Perth,  and  the  King's 
general,  Argyle,  at  Stirling,  faced  each  other.  On 
the  line  of  march  between  the  two  places  the 
contest  had  to  be  decided.  On  the  13th  of  No- 
vember the  two  armies  met  at  Sheriffmuir.  The 
battle  itself  was  indecisive  but  the  cause  of  James 
was  lost.  No  internal  help  would  come  now  that 
England  saw  that  Scotland  had  failed.  No  foreign 


1  Michael,  i.  518. 

2  Stanhope,  i.  145,  147. 
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help  would  come  now  that  the  Hanoverian  Govern- 
ment had  proved  its  strength. 

2.  Ormond        A  simultaneous  attempt  to  rouse  England  had 
England.    me^  w^n  no  better  success.     The  Duke  of  Ormond 

left  Normandy  with  some  twenty  officers  and  as 
many  men,  and  sailed  for  the  west  of  England  in 
the  latter  half  of  October.  But  the  Government 
had  taken  its  precautions ;  there  was  no  rising  of 
Jacobites,  and  at  the  end  of  November  the  Duke 
had  to  return  to  France  and  confess  his  failure  to 
his  master1.  Another  blow  now  fell  from  outside. 
The  new  Spanish  Minister  Alberoni  had  entered 
into  the  schemes  of  Louis  XIV  on  behalf  of  James. 
Torcy  had  arranged  that  100,000  ducats  should  be 
sent  to  France  for  this  purpose,  of  which  sum  half 
was  actually  despatched2.  But  after  SherifFmuir  and 
Ormond's  failure  Alberoni  stopped  this  monetary 
help  which  he  had  begun  to  pay,  and  the  final 
attitude  of  Spain  was  decisive.  "  The  Spanish 
King  refused  a  retreat  or  succour  to  this  un- 
fortunate Prince  James,  though  he  had  liberally 
supplied  him  when  there  were  hopes  of  success3." 

3.  James          At  length,  when  the  Pope's  niggardly  subsidies 

in  Scot-      were  becoming  swallowed  up  by  Charles's  crusade 
land.  r      •> 

eastwards;  when  SherifFmuir  had  wrested  Scotland 

from  him  and  the  west  of  England  had  showed 
Ormond  that  nothing  was  to  be  expected  there ; 
when  Louis'  death  had  placed  a  Regent  in  France 
"  the  prospects  of  opposition  to  whose  Regency 

1  Michael,  i.  545,  546. 

2  Armstrong,  Elizabeth  Farnese,  57. 

3  St  Simon,  xm.  14,  16. 
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made  him  enter  into  engagements  with  Hanover, 
and  the  prospect  of  opposition  to  whose  seizure  of 
the  crown  in  case  of  the  young  King's  death, 
made  him  adhere  to  those  engagements1";  when 
ill  success  had  turned  Spain  from  a  friend  to  an 
enemy — at  that  moment  the  great  event  of  the 
Rebellion  of  1715  took  place,  the  landing  of  the 
Pretender  in  Scotland. 

From  the  outset  the  weakness  of  his  position 
was  obvious.  It  was  not  a  question  now  of  a  fleet 
under  a  Tourville  to  escort  him,  nor  even  of  a 
small  squadron  under  a  Fourbin.  The  English  hold 
of  the  Channel  was  too  secure  in  1715  for  anything 
more  than  one  merchant  ship  with  no  French 
troops  but  only  a  few  Scotch  followers.  Earlier  in 
the  year  Admiral  Byng  had  been  cruising  before 
Havre,  and  owing  to  Lord  Stair's  enquiries  dis- 
covered in  September  some  French  ships  lying  in 
the  port  laden  with  arms  for  James.  "  He  made 
his  complaint  of  it  and  the  Regent  could  not  avoid 
stopping  those  arms,  which  was  a  great  prejudice 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Prince,  who  could  not  get  any 
elsewhere2."  In  October,  indeed,  Orleans  seemed 
to  be  willing  to  dally  with  both  the  parties  in 
England  and  to  doubt  of  George's  security  on  his 
throne3.  The  Pretender  took  courage.  Early  in 
November  he  left  Bar  and  prepared  to  cross  France. 
Stair  discovered  it  and  remonstrated  with  Orleans 
on  the  ground  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  which 

1  Bolingbroke  to  Mar,  Stanhope,  i.  Appendix  xxi. 

2  Berwick  Memoirs,  i.  228. 

3  Michael,  i.  541. 
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required  that  no  assistance  should  be  given  to  James. 
"  The  Regent,  who  was  warily  swimming  between 
two  currents,  had  promised  the  Pretender  to  shut 
his  eyes  and  favour  his  journey,  provided  it  was 
done  in  secret,  and  at  the  same  time  granted  Stair 
his  demand1."  James  hurried  to  the  coast  and  only 
escaped  Stair's  agents  by  the  kindly  help  of  an 
innkeeper  at  Nonancourt2.  At  length  he  reached 
St  Malo  as  November  was  advancing.  And  now 
the  meaning  of  the  loss  of  the  Channel  became 
obvious.  English  cruisers  were  everywhere  and  the 
French  had  no  men  of  war.  An  expedition  was 
hopeless.  James  went  north  to  Dunkirk,  and  early 
in  December  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  British 
men-of-war  on  his  one  merchantman  and  January 
2nd,  1716,  landed  at  Peterhead  in  Aberdeenshire. 
He  had  only  come  in  time  to  see  that  his  cause 
was  hopeless.  His  followers  were  few  and  dis- 
heartened and  the  enemy  strong  and  triumphant. 
The  Prince  was  not  the  warrior  that  he  was  ex- 
pected to  be.  As  one  of  the  clansmen  said,  "  If  he 
was  disappointed  in  us,  we  were  tenfold  more  in 
him3."  A  new  general,  Cadogan,  took  the  place  of 
Argyle  late  in  January.  The  rebels  determined  to 
retreat.  On  February  4th,  when  Montrose  was 
reached,  the  Pretender  secretly  re-embarked  for 
France  and  the  dreaded  rebellion  was  over. 
4.  The  The  importance  of  the  attempt  of  1715  and 

Results.      1716  lay  not  in  its  actual  events,  but  in  its  results. 
'They  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  development  of 

1  St  Simon,  xn.  375.  2  Ibid.  xn.  376—381. 

3  Stanhope,  i.  185. 
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England  under  the  Hanoverians,  and  prejudicial  to 
the  Stuart  cause.  The  first  question  was  where 
the  Pretender  was  to  go  ?  He  retired  to  Avignon 
at  the  offer  of  the  Pope.  "  His  Holiness  said  he 
would  gladly  put  his  lands  at  the  disposal  of  the 
King  and  would  give  all  the  necessary  orders  to 
the  Vice-Legate  at  Avignon.  He  offered  this  or 
any  other  city  in  his  dominions,  and  even  Rome 
itself,  for  a  home1."  It  was  easier  to  offer  shelter 
to  a  fallen  crusader  than  to  offer  money  before  the 
fall  came.  But  Orleans,  urged  on  by  the  relentless 
Stair,  objected  to  Avignon  as  being  in  France. 
George  could  not  feel  safe  unless  he  was  sent 
beyond  the  Alps.  James  wished  to  offer  resistance, 
but  Gualterio  urged  compliance.  "  I  think  in  this 
case  it  is  essential  to  make  quite  clear  the  constraint 
which  is  being  put  on  your  Majesty,  but  in  such 
a  way  that  no  offence  is  given... for  your  Majesty 
is  in  the  position  of  the  common  proverb,  where 
it  is  convenient  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity2." 
Though  for  the  present  James  stayed  at  Avignon, 
by  the  Triple  Alliance  of  January  1717  he  was 
forced  to  go  beyond  the  Alps3. 

One  consequence  of  this  attempt  of  James  was  (ft)  Eng- 
the  passing  of  the  Septennial  Act  in   1717,  which 
gave   the  existing   Whig   triennial  Parliament  four 
years  more  life  in  which  to  secure  the  foundations 
of  the  New  Hanoverian  settlement. 


1  Gualterio,  20295.  37. 

2  Ibid.  20295.  53,  74. 

3  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  233. 
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(7)  English  But  the  really  lasting  result  was  the  impetus 
^Meditlr-  ^  ^directly  gave  to  the  sea-power  of  England,  that 
ranean.  power  which  had  already  shown  its  overwhelming 
importance  in  all  the  Jacobite  attempts.  The 
mastery  of  the  Mediterranean  for  England  was  now 
to  be  secured  by  treaty.  In  May  1716,  a  treaty 
of  alliance  was  made  between  the  Emperor  and 
George  at  Westminster.  "  Both  sides  were  equally 
bound  to  put  12,000  men  in  the  field  at  the  need 
of  either,  only  a  clause  required  that  if  the  nature 
of  the  war  demanded  it,  England,  instead  of  the 
whole  number  or  even  a  part  of  the  landed  troops, 
was  to  fit  out  as  many  men  of  war  as  could  be 
maintained  for  the  same  cost  as  would  have  been 
incurred  for  the  landed  troops1."  Now  the  one  sea 
in  which  the  Emperor  was  interested  was  the  one 
which  flowed  round  Italy.  If,  then,  future  events 
led  to  a  contest  for  Italy,  England  had  her  mandate 
to  come  and  aid  Charles  by  securing  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 
2.  The  More  important  than  the  Mediterranean  was  the 

*"•*.•     final   guarantee   for    England's    supremacy    on    the 
a.  Holland.  &  .  &  J, 

Channel.     I  his  was  secured  by  two  treaties.     The 

first  of  these  was  the  Barrier  treaty  of  England 
and  Holland  in  November  1715,  followed  by  the 
Anglo-Dutch  alliance  of  February  1716.  The  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  the  Barrier  treaty  now  lay  in 
the  fact  that  since  1713  the  Spanish  Netherlands 
had  passed  to  the  Emperor,  who  disliked  this  ser- 
vitude in  favour  of  Holland.  George  had  long  been 
eager  to  reconcile  the  conflicting  interests.  He  himself 
1  Michael,  i.  673 ;  Dumont,  i.  i.  477. 
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and  his  ministers  Stanhope  and  Cadogan  had  tried 
in  vain.  But  the  rebellion  in  Scotland  was  decisive. 
Now  all  other  questions  and  interests  retired  into 
the  background  behind  the  great  danger  of  the 
moment.  The  States-General  had  guaranteed  the 
Protestant  Succession,  and  were  bound  to  defend  it. 
England  turned  to  them  for  an  aid  of  6000  men 
and  the  request  was  willingly  granted.  On  No- 
vember 15fch,  1715,  the  treaty  guaranteeing  the 
Barrier  and  the  Protestant  Succession  was  signed 
at  Antwerp,  and  in  the  following  February  at 
Westminster  all  the  old  treaties  of  alliance  were 
renewed1. 

Even  more  important  was  the  development  of  b.  France. 
the  Peace  of  Utrecht  into  the  Triple  Alliance. 
Already  in  June  1716  England  made  proposals  for 
an  alliance  with  France  under  Orleans,  if  the  Pre- 
tender were  sent  from  Avignon  beyond  the  Alps. 
At  first  Orleans  refused  it  as  dishonourable,  but 
Dubois,  who  now  came  forward  as  his  servant,  saw 
that  his  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  the  English 
alliance.  He  was  sent  by  his  master  to  meet  George 
as  he  came  to  Hanover  in  the  summer  of  1716.  The 
conditions  required  by  England  were  the  destruction 
of  the  new  port  of  Mardyke  opposite  Dunkirk  and 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pretender  beyond  the  Alps2. 
These  conditions  were  complied  with,  though  for 
the  present  an  illness  of  the  Pretender  prevented 
his  leaving  Avignon.  Holland  delayed  her  adhesion 


1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  227,  232. 

2  Michael,  i.  752,  758 ;  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  186. 
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for  a   time,   but   at   last   the   Triple   Alliance   was 
signed  at  the  Hague  on  January  4th,  17171. 

These  were  two  momentous  steps  in  the  history 
of  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  Pretender  was  re- 
moved from  his  home  in  France,  whence  he  and  his 
father  had  been  in  a  position  to  harass  England  at 
any  time  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  fallen  dynasty 
was  driven  back  by  land.  But  the  two  treaties  of 
Westminster  and  the  Hague  on  the  one  side  and 
the  Septennial  Act  on  the  other  declared  that  the 
fallen  dynasty  was  driven  back  irrevocably  from 
the  Channel  where  the  English  navy  was  supreme. 
Beyond  lay  the  Mediterranean.  To  this  James  was 
now  banished,  and  here  too  the  English  naval  su- 
premacy dogged  his  steps  by  the  treaty  of  West- 
minster with  the  Emperor  in  1716. 
3.  The  During  these  years  another  approach  to  his  king- 

a  t™'       dom  was  shut  against  James.     This  was  the  Baltic, 
a.   George  .  ° 

in  1715.  Long  isolated  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  under 
Charles  XI  of  Sweden  and  through  the  entrance 
of  Frederick  I  of  Prussia  into  the  Grand  Alliance, 
it  had  awakened  to  the  sense  of  its  power  under 
Charles  XII.  But  he  had  wasted  his  forces  in  a 
struggle  against  Russia,  and  from  the  day  of  Pul- 
towa,  the  Baltic  recovered  its  importance  in  Europe. 
From  that  time  the  overthrow  of  Sweden  became 
the  cardinal  doctrine  of  Baltic  politics.  The  first 
step  was  the  accession  of  Frederick  William  to  the 
Prussian  throne  in  February  1713.  The  young 
Duke  Charles  of  Holstein-Goltorp  was  heir  to 
the  Swedish  throne  in  the  event  of  the  death 
1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  233. 
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of  Charles.  The  two  rulers,  therefore,  united  with 
Russia  at  Schwedt  in  October  1713  to  secure  part 
of  Pomerania  to  Prussia  and  the  claims  of  Charles 
as  successor  in  Sweden1.  The  next  event  was 
equally  important.  George  Louis,  Elector  of  Han- 
over, became  King  of  England  in  August  1714.  In 
November  of  the  same  year  he  joined  the  alliance 
against  Sweden  with  a  demand  for  Bremen  and 
Verden — possessions  of  Sweden  which  were  con- 
tested by  Denmark — as  his  share  of  the  spoil2.  This 
was  of  great  consequence.  Though  the  Electoral 
dominions  did  not  touch  the  Baltic,  it  meant  that 
the  Baltic  had  become  linked  with  the  fortunes 
of  England.  The  coronation  gift  of  George  I 
was  a  new  sea  in  which  the  English  maritime 
power  must  assert  itself,  or  be  insecure  from  attack. 
The  dilemma  was  shortlived.  On  November  22, 
1714,  Charles  XII  reappeared  before  Stralsund, 
which  was  besieged  by  the  allies.  George,  though 
he  had  only  joined  the  allies  as  Elector  of  Hanover, 
had  no  scruple  in  sending  an  English  fleet  to  the 
scene  of  the  struggle  in  the  summer  of  1715  on  the 
excuse  of  the  need  of  protection  for  some  British 
merchantmen.  While  some  of  the  battleships  ac- 
companied the  merchantmen  to  Revel,  part  stayed 
in  Danish  waters,  with  the  result  that  no  supplies 
could  reach  Stralsund  and  it  capitulated  in  De- 
cember3. The  effects  of  this  action  were  momentous. 
"  There  were  seven  or  eight  thousand  Swedes  at 

1  Erdmannsdorffer,  n.  328;  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  47,  58. 

2  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  99,  101. 

3  Michael,  i.  714,  727,  729. 
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Gothenburg  and  several  transports  in  the  harbour 
destined  to  convey  those  troops  to  Stralsund.  From 
Gothenburg  one  might  sail  straight  into  Scotland 
for  James,  the  passage  not  being  more  than  48 
hours.... Conferences  were  held  with  Baron  de  Spaar, 
and  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  it  was  agreed  that 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  should  pay  the  arrears 
of  subsidies  due  to  the  King  of  Sweden,  and  that 
James  should  immediately  give  50,000  crowns  for 
the  cost  of  embarkation.  Unfortunately  the  King 
of  Sweden  was  then  in  Stralsund,  besieged  both 
by  land  and  sea,  and  said  that  he  could  not  part 
with  any  of  his  troops1."  Not  only  did  the  Jaco- 
bites suffer,  but  Hanoverian  England  was  assured 
of  the  gift  of  her  King,  by  the  cession  of  Bremen 
and  Verden  to  George  by  Denmark  in  October 
1715.  England  herself  did  not  like  this  increase 
of  the  Electorate  for  fear  that  George  might  use 
his  continental  forces  to  tyrannize  over  her,  but 
the  King  was  delighted  at  his  success.  It  was  a 
remarkable  fact  that  at  the  very  time  when  the 
ill-timed  rebellion  of  1715  was  driving  James  back 
from  the  other  European  seas,  the  one  sea  that 
was  as  yet  unlinked  with  England,  should  when 
the  link  was  made,  offer  no  chance  to  the  banished 
King.  But  the  connexion  of  James  with  the  Baltic 
had  only  had  a  bad  beginning.  It  was  not  yet 
broken. 

b.  Sweden  The  reaction  against  this  Hanoverian  success  was 
not  long  in  coming.  When  in  1716  Charles  XII 
returned  from  Stralsund  to  his  weakened  kingdom, 

1  Berwick  Memoirs,  n.  212,  213. 
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all  eyes  were  turned  to  the  alliance  which  was 
growing  between  England  and  France.  Hitherto 
France  had  always  been  the  great  ally  of  Sweden. 
But  now  false  notions  became  current  that  France 
would  sacrifice  the  interests  of  Sweden  to  the  King  of 
England  by  guaranteeing  him  Bremen  and  Verden1. 
Gortz  and  Spaar,  the  Swedish  agents  in  Holland 
and  France,  as  they  watched  the  Triple  Alliance 
taking  shape  in  1716,  believed  that  the  principal 
resource  of  the  King  of  Sweden  was  to  excite 
troubles  in  England2.  They  agreed  that  use  must 
be  made  of  the  general  feeling  in  Scotland  and  many 
parts  of  England  in  favour  of  the  Pretender.  Ships 
were  to  be  bought  in  France  and  sent  to  Sweden. 
The  feelings  of  the  Czar  were  found  to  be  friendly 
towards  Sweden  and  the  Pretender.  But  in  France 
and  Holland  nothing  definite  was  done,  and  George 
had  little  cause  to  fear  when  he  was  once  assured 
of  the  alliance  of  France3.  In  the  later  part  of 
1716  the  Swedish  patriotic  movement  centred  in 
Gyllenborg,  the  minister  to  England.  He  wished 
to  overthrow  George  and  so  separate  Hanover  and 
England,  and  recover  Bremen  and  Verden  for 
Sweden  by  collecting  Jacobite  officers  at  Gothen- 
burg and  bringing  them  over  with  Swedish  forces 
to  rouse  James's  supporters  in  England.  A  large 
sum  of  money  was  paid  to  James  IPs  widow  for 
the  enterprise.  But  the  plot  was  discovered  and 
Gyllenborg,  although  an  ambassador,  arrested  and 

1  St  Simon,  xm.  175. 

2  Eanke,  Preussische  Geschichte,  in.  15. 

3  St  Simon,  xm.  221—226. 
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his  papers  seized1  (February  1717).  Yet  the 
reasons  for  the  attempt  were  cogent.  Hanover  had 
declared  war  unjustly  on  Sweden,  the  fleet  of  George 
had  been  the  deciding  factor  in  the  fall  of  Stralsund, 
and  through  England  the  allies  were  encouraged 
to  break  up  the  dominions  of  Sweden2.  But  the 
danger  was  over  when  the  plot  had  once  been  dis- 
covered. Punishments  were  inflicted  on  suspected 
Jacobites  and  the  stringency  of  the  oath  to  the 
Government  increased  till  the  Catholic  Jacobites 
appealed  to  Rome  for  a  dispensation  in  order  to 
be  allowed  to  take  it3.  The  common  danger  of 
Hanover  and  England  necessitated  the  presence  of 
an  English  fleet  in  the  Baltic  in  1717,  though  no 
event  of  any  importance  followed.  The  Swedish 
attempt  had  failed.  Charles's  return  in  1714  had 
seemed  to  make  the  old  greatness  possible.  But 
in  his  absence  the  new  power  of  Hanover-England 
had  sprung  up,  and  the  loss  of  Bremen  and  Verden 
was  the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  it.  The  best 
instrument  to  break  this  new  power  with  its  in- 
trusive fleet,  would  have  been  the  Stuart  claimant 
to  the  throne4.  Yet  the  plot  was  discovered  and  the 
northern  ocean  submitted  to  the  English  fleet. 
James  was  being  driven  back  from  the  Baltic  as 
from  the  other  European  seas. 

iv.    Con-          The   chaos  since  Utrecht   was   gradually    being 

elusion.      re(iuced  to  order.     The  attempted  focussing  of  the 

religious  power  of   Christendom  upon  the  Catholic 

1  St  Simon,  xm.  303,  319;  Michael,  739. 

2  Gualterio,  20312.  7,  8.  3  Ibid.  20242.  389. 
4  St  Simon,  xm.  224. 
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claimant  to  the  English  throne  had  failed  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  the  Pope,  and  to  the  attention  of 
the  Emperor  in  the  east  and  his  friendship  for  a 
heretic  ally,  while  the  missionary  zeal  of  France 
did  not  go  beyond  her  own  borders.  The  con- 
tinental balance  of  power  was  finding  its  equi- 
librium in  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  when  France  and 
England  joined  hands  in  the  west  and  the  Emperor 
lived  at  peace  with  them  in  the  east.  The  treaty 
of  Utrecht  as  developed  into  the  Triple  Alliance 
rested  on  the  maintenance  of  the  Hanoverian  and 
the  exclusion  of  the  Stuart  line  in  England.  The 
naval  supremacy  of  England  was  assured  by  revived 
alliances  on  the  Channel,  and  new  alliances  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Baltic.  James  had  made  an 
ill-organized  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assert  his 
claims.  Further  than  ever  from  his  goal,  he  was 
thrust  back  into  Italy  on  the  bounty  of  the  Pope. 
But  there  was  still  the  possibility  of  help  from  one 
quarter.  There  was  one  country  which  chafed  under 
the  decrees  of  Utrecht.  That  country  was  Spain. 


2.     Spain  as  Champion  of  the  House  of  Stuart, 
1717-1731. 

The  old  struggle  was  now  to  continue  but  with  A- 
different  combatants.    It  was  still  for  the  supremacy  1717- 
at  sea  that  England  struggled.     But  France  never  172°- 
had  been  really  a  naval  power.    Her  southern  neigh- 
bour had  the  remembrance  of  names  like  Charles  V, 
Philip   II,  Cortes  and  Pizarro  to  rouse  her  to  the 
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consciousness  of  the  fact  that  her  power  rested  on 
the  sea.  Spain  was  now  to  take  up  the  gauntlet, 
and  the  old  struggle  for  the  Channel  becomes  one 
for  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean.  Spain 
stood  in  the  centre  of  her  possessions.  Between 
her  and  her  western  territory  of  America  lay  one 
sea,  and  between  her  and  her  lost  eastern  territories 
in  Italy  another.  An  Italian  now  directed  her 
affairs  arid  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  recovery  of  these 
eastern  possessions.  But  his  great  rival  was  England 
and  the  real  contest  was  not  so  much  for  the  eastern 
and  western  territories  as  for  the  seas  that  linked 
them  with  the  Iberian  peninsula.  Nor  was  the 
Channel  entirely  left  out  of  account.  If  the  King 
of  Spain  could  succeed  to  the  throne  of  his  grand- 
father, the  old  Bourbon  policy  upon  the  Channel 
might  yet  be  revived. 

l.  Albe-  On    March   14th,   1713,  the   suspension  of  hos- 

T°lanS         tilities   was   proclaimed  in    the    peninsula  of  Italy 

\a)PhiUp's  on  the  principle  of"  uti  possidetis,"  to  the  advantage 

marriage.    of  the  Emperor.     A  few  days  later  the  Abbe  Albe- 

roni  was  appointed  envoy  of  the   Duke  of  Parma 

at  the  Court  of  Madrid1.     Alberoni,  Italian  to  the 

core,   had   one    great   aim — the   liberation  of  Italy 

from  the  Imperial  yoke  laid  upon  her  by  the  treaty 

of  Utrecht.     He  at  once  saw  that  he  could   make 

the   resources  of   Spain   the   means   to   accomplish 

this  end,  and  for  this  object  he  persistently  worked. 

"  He  cursed  the  new  treaty.     '  Never  was  there  a 

peace  in  which  the  parties  most  interested  had  had 

less  share.    The  Powers  have  acted  without  consulting 

1  Alberoni,  Lettres  Intimes  au  Comte  de  i.  Rocca,  xxvni. 
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the  laws  of  God  or  man1.'"  Not  only  should  the 
Emperor  be  driven  from  the  Italian  mainland,  but 
the  minister  "  meant  to  wrest  Sicily  (ceded  to  Victor 
of  Savoy  at  the  Peace)  from  her  new  King,  deprive 
the  Emperor  of  the  support  of  France  and  England 
by  rousing  the  one  against  the  Regent  and  hurling 
James  at  the  other  with  the  help  of  the  north  and 
so  occupy  King  George  with  a  civil  war — "  But 
his  plan  had  one  fundamental  weakness.  "  He  had 
no  other  resources  than  those  of  Spain  alone  against 
those  of  the  Emperor,  France,  England  and  Holland 
together2."  The  first  step  was  to  bind  Italy  and 
Spain  more  closely  together,  and  when  on  February 
14th,  1714,  the  Spanish  Queen,  Maria  Louisa  of 
Savoy,  died,  an  excellent  opportunity  for  political 
intrigues  was  offered  Alberoni  saw  his  chance. 
To  the  all-powerful  Princesse  des  Ursins  he  pro- 
posed Elizabeth  Farnese  of  Parma  as  Philip's 
second  wife.  After  long  negotiations  the  proposal 
was  accepted  and  in  December  Elizabeth  reached 
Spain,  drove  away  the  Princesse  and  gave  Alberoni 
a  fulcrum  for  his  scheme,  by  at  once  acquiring  the 
mastery  over  her  feeble-minded  husband3.  In  nine 
months'  time  (September  1715),  Louis  XIV  died, 
and  Philip  became  next  heir  to  France.  At  once 
the  difference  between  the  aims  of  the  King  and 
minister  became  apparent.  Philip  was  a  Bourbon 
and  looked  northwards  to  France.  Alberoni  was 
an  Italian  and  looked  eastwards  to  Parma. 

1  Alberoni,  Lettres  Intimes,  xxvm. 

2  St  Simon,  xvi.  406. 

3  Alberoni,  Lettres  Intimes,  xxxn. — xxxvui. 
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(j8)  The  But  there  was  one  Power  whose  friendship  was 

with  y  equally  important  to  King  and  minister  alike. 
England.  England  lay  beyond  France,  and  with  her  maritime 
power  could  make  resistance  to  the  designs  of 
Philip  far  more  dangerous  than  would  be  the  case 
without  it.  England  had  secured  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca,  and  her  hostility  would  be  dangerous  to 
Alberoni's  designs  on  Italy.  But  the  question  was, 
which  was  the  settled  dynasty  in  England  ?  At 
first,  in  1715,  with  Louis  XIV  alive  and  the  glamour 
of  the  championship  of  Catholicism  still  over  James, 
the  support  of  the  Jacobite  cause  by  Spain  began. 
Alberoni  informed  the  Court  of  Parma  "  that  the 
French  Court  persisted  in  landing  the  Pretender  in 
one  of  the  three  kingdoms. ...A  landing  was  indeed 
fixed  for  September  15th1."  It  was  reckoned  at 
Rome  that  the  Catholic  King  would  gladly  con- 
tribute to  the  cause  of  religion  by  paying  some  of 
the  revenues  from  the  Regale  which  he  had  seized. 
"His  Holiness  hopes  that  from  such  a  source  an 
aid  of  more  than  100,000  crowns  could  easily  be 
obtained2."  With  Louis's  death,  however,  the  pros- 
pects of  James  had  collapsed,  and  with  them  the 
Spanish  help3.  Alberoni  saw  that  his  interest  lay 
with  the  House  of  Hanover.  Methuen,  who  had 
been  negotiating  a  peace  with  Madrid,  had  met 
with  no  success  in  the  summer,  and  English  traders 
in  Spain  had  been  badly  treated.  But  now  Alberoni 
and  Bubb,  the  English  representative,  drew  closer 

1  Armstrong,  Elizabeth  Farnese,  57. 

2  Gualterio,  20294.  359. 

3  St  Simon,  xn.  372. 
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together  and  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  was  signed  on  December  14th,  1715. 
Each  was  to  treat  the  other  as  it  treated  its  most 
favoured  nation,  and  the  English  wool  trade  was 
given  special  advantages1.  Alberoni  had  secured 
his  second  great  success  and  he  and  the  King  were 
satisfied.  Spain  was  linked  to  the  house  of  Parma 
and  the  friendship  of  England  secured. 

The  next  year  saw  the  hopes  of  Philip  and  his  (y) 
minister  dashed  to  the  ground  by  their  new  friend.  1710. 
In  May  1716  George  and  the  Emperor  signed  the 
treaty  of  Westminster,  which  bound  England  to 
defend  the  existing  Imperial  possessions,  Italy 
included2.  "  Philip  and  Alberoni  were  thunder- 
struck. '  Where/  the  King  tauntingly  asked,  '  are 
your  English  and  Dutch  of  whose  friendship  and 
assistance  you  so  much  boasted  ?  What  can  you 
say  in  their  defence8'?  Alberoni  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  mortified  than  Philip,  and  his  imperious 
temper  swelled  with  indignation  at  being  made  the 
dupe  of  his  own  sanguine  hopes,  as  well  as  of  the 
professions  of  the  British  Court.  The  advance  of 
Spain  eastwards  to  the  regeneration  of  Italy  was 
checked.  The  end  of  the  year  saw  the  negotiations 
for  the  Triple  Alliance  in  full  swing  and  its  con- 
clusion followed  on  January  4th,  17174.  "Philip 
gave  vent  to  his  resentment  against  the  English, 
whom  he  designated  as  the  perpetual  enemies  of 

1  Michael,  i.  701. 

2  Above,  p.  180. 

3  Coxe,  The  Bourbons  in  Spain  (1815  edit.),  n.  226,  227. 

4  Above,  p.  181. 
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the  House  of  Bourbon,  for  presuming  to  decide  the 
question  relative  to  the  succession  in  France,  which 
exclusively  belonged  to  the  states  of  the  realm1." 
The  advance  of  Spain  northwards  to  the  throne  of 
France  was  checked.  The  Italian  and  the  Bourbon 
interests  in  Spain  were  united  in  regarding  Hano- 
verian England  as  their  great  enemy. 

2.  The  Alberoni  meanwhile  had  shown  himself  not  only 

for^the e     a  negotiator  but  also  an  administrator.    A  new  spirit 
Mediter-     was   breathed   into   the    kingdom.     "  This  govern - 

ranean.  .  ,  . 

(a)  The  ment>  ne  sai^>  " 1S  a  body  which  is  eaten  away  by 
Crusade  cancer,  and  if  a  cure  is  possi-ble  it  can  only  succeed 
1716,1717!  by  dint  of  iron  and  fire2."  Industry  and  trade  were 
revived,  the  defences  strengthened,  taxes  lightened 
and  the  burden  of  the  recent  wars  removed  as  far  as 
possible3.  The  navy  especially  was  developed.  Al- 
beroni expected  by  the  spring  of  1718  to  have 
thirty  battleships  at  sea  with  a  complement  of 
12,000  men.  Spain  had  a  most  specious  pretext 
for  all  her  military  measures.  "  The  Pope  since 
the  summer  of  1715  was  dying  of  fear  of  the 
Turks.  He  turned  to  Spain  and  Portugal  to  obtain 
help,  as  well  as  to  France4.  In  February  1716 
Alberoni  promised  that  the  King  of  Spain  would 
help  the  Pope  against  the  Turkish  invasion  that 
he  dreaded,  with  six  battleships,  four  galleons,  and 
twelve  battalions,  consisting  of  8000  men,  including 
officers  and  1500  horsemen.  These  troops  were  to 

1  Coxe,  Bourbons  in  Spain,  n.  254. 

2  Alberoni,  Lettres  Intimes,  540. 

3  Coxe,  Bourbons  in  Spain  (1815),  376—380. 

4  St  Simon,  xin.  11. 
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serve  under  the  Pope's  banner  and  be  maintained 
at  his  expense1.  The  Courts  of  Spain  and  Rome 
began  to  draw  together.  Ever  since  in  1709  the  1. 
Pope  had  been  forced  to  recognise  Charles  of  Austria  cardinal- 
as  King  of  Spain,  there  had  been  neither  Papal  ate- 
Nuncio  at  Madrid,  nor  Spanish  Ambassador  at 
Rome2.  The  Pope  was  very  eager  for  the  renewal 
of  diplomatic  intercourse  and  for  the  termination 
of  other  outstanding  difficulties  with  Spain.  The 
opportunity  seemed  to  be  now  come.  But  Alberoni 
also  had  a  darling  wish.  That  was  for  a  Cardinal's 
Hat3.  The  crusading  fleet  and  army  thus  became 
the  link  between  the  Pope  and  Alberoni.  To  each 
it  was  of  vital  importance.  Throughout  1716  and 
the  beginning  of  1717  the  negotiations  went  on. 
Alberoni  would  promise  no  crusading  fleet  for  1717 
without  the  Cardinalate.  Clement  feared  to  dis- 
please the  Emperor  and  shock  Rome  and  the  Sacred 
College  and  therefore  sought  to  find  excuses  to 
delay  it. 

But  this  very  deadlock  was  the  opportunity  of 
another  Catholic  of  importance,  the  Pretender  James. 
Three  years  before,  in  1714,  Gualterio  had  given  his 
master  some  wise  advice.  "  I  venture  to  recommend 
your  Majesty  to  do  all  you  can  to  unite  more  and 
more  with  King  Philip.  It  is  the  policy  which  is 
best  for  you  and  from  which  you  will  draw  most 
advantage  on  all  occasions,  the  more  so  as  it  appears 
that  England  is  allying  herself  more  and  more  with 

1  St  Simon,  xm.  17. 

2  Muriel,  Translation  of  Coxe,  n.  382. 

3  St  Simon,  xm.  204  ;  Muriel,  n.  396,  397. 
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him1."  It  was  now  just  the  time  when  the  arrest 
of  Gyllenborg  had  made  the  Jacobite  cause  weaker 
than  ever.  Yet  Cardinal  Aquaviva  who  acted  for 
Spain  at  Rome  "  never  ceased  to  urge  the  King 
of  Spain  to  make  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Pope 
for  the  good  of  religion.  They  would  re-establish 
James  in  England  and  Philip  in  France2."  Now 
James  himself  came  forward  with  one  of  the  few 
prerogatives  he  could  still  claim  and  urged  the 
nomination  of  Alberoni  to  the  Cardinal  ate.  He 
saw  no  help  anywhere  but  in  Spain ;  he  therefore 
wished  to  flatter  Alberoni,  and  in  an  audience  with 
the  Pope  he  pressed  for  his  promotion.  At  length, 
in  July  1717,  an  agreement  was  signed  between 
the  Courts  of  Rome  and  Madrid.  The  Nunciature 
was  re-established,  but  the  Pope  was  dissatisfied  at 
the  conditions  attached,  though  he  soon  yielded,  and 
on  July  12  the  Spanish  minister  became  a  Car- 
dinal3. The  next  day  Gualterio  wrote  to  James's 
mother  to  tell  her  of  the  promotion.  "  It  can  truly 
be  said,"  he  remarked,  "that  it  has  come  about, 
thanks  to  the  King  (James),  to  whom  therefore  his 
Catholic  Majesty  and  the  new  cardinal  owe  all 
the  gratitude4."  Alberoni  secured  his  object,  but  he 
had  linked  himself  with  a  new  force,  the  claimant 
to  the  throne  of  England. 

2.  Sardinia        The  preparations   for  the  crusade   were  all  the 
seized. 

1  Gualterio,  20294.  181. 

2  St   Simon,    xm.    313,   314.     Cf.   Coxe,   Bourbons  in  Spain 
(1815),  n.  316. 

3  Lafuente,  Historia  de  Espaua,  xvm.  520. 

4  Gualterio,  20295.  151. 
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while  going  on  in  Spain,  and  the  price  for  the 
purple  seemed  about  to  be  paid.  Under  cover  of 
it  the  military  and  naval  resources  of  the  kingdom 
were  being  developed.  On  the  day  of  his  promotion 
Alberoni  explained  his  policy  in  a  letter  to  Count 
Rocca.  "  In  order  to  recreate  a  new  Spain,  capable 
of  aiding  Italy  to  revive,  I  do  not  ask  for  an  eternity, 
I  only  ask  for  three  years1."  But  already  his  work 
had  been  undone  behind  his  back.  The  Grand 
Inquisitor  of  Spain,  Molinez,  had  been  arrested  in 
the  Austrian  territory  of  Milan  at  the  end  of  May, 
while  travelling  from  Rome  to  Madrid2.  The  Em- 
peror had  doubts  of  the  religious  object  of  all  these 
Spanish  preparations.  He  saw  that  the  squadron 
being  fitted  out  was  not  designed  against  the  Turks, 
but  against  himself  as  the  tyrant  of  Italy,  and  the 
longer  his  crusade  lasted,  the  better  for  the  plans 
of  the  new  Cardinal.  The  arrest  roused  the  wrath 
of  Philip.  He  determined  on  war  at  once;  and 
informed  the  Duke  of  Popoli,  an  important  noble,' 
of  his  intention.  Charles  was  far  away  in  Hungary, 
besieging  Belgrade.  The  opportunity  seemed  fa- 
vourable. But  Alberoni  in  a  letter  to  Popoli  showed 
the  folly  of  such  a  step.  If  an  attack  were  made 
on  Italy,  "  as  soon  as  the  Court  of  Vienna  heard 
of  it,  it  would  either  at  once  make  peace  with 
Turkey  or  act  on  the  defensive  in  Hungary  and 
send  a  detachment  of  18,000  men  to  Italy.  Without 
allies,  the  Catholic  King  cannot  dream  of  conquests 
in  Italy,  specially  in  a  time  when  he  has  no  money, 

1  Alberoni,  Lettres  Intimes,  XLI. 

2  St  Simon,  xiv.  70. 
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no  troops,  no  generals  to  command  against  king- 
doms which  are  more  disaffected  than  ever,  with 
the  people  rebellious  and  the  nobility  discontented, 
when  in  short  we  are  without  help,  human  or 
divine1."  The  wisdom  of  this  appeal  was  neglected 
by  Philip,  who  was  determined  on  war.  Alberoni 
never  had  the  three  years  he  wanted,  for  on  August 
9,  1717,  the  fleet  left  Barcelona.  The  object  was 
then  found  to  be,  not  the  defence  of  the  Papal  States 
against  the  Infidel,  but  the  seizure  of  the  Imperial 
possession  of  Sardinia,  which  was  quickly  overrun. 
Spain  seemed  to  have  succeeded.  But  in  reality 
Philip's  hurry  had  ruined  his  minister's  hopes  of 
a  national  revival,  for  this  seizure  was  the  casus 
foederis  contemplated  by  the  Anglo- Austrian  treaty 
of  Westminster.  The  time  was  come  for  England 
and  Spain  to  struggle  for  the  Mediterranean, 
(b)  The  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  France  and  England 

^Uance!*  na(^  become  guarantors  of  the  neutrality  of  Italy2. 
1717,1718.  On  the  seizure  of  Sardinia,  therefore,  Cadogan  was 
sent  to  Madrid  to  try  and  mediate  between  Spain 
and  Austria.  Liberal  terms  were  offered.  The 
recognition  of  Philip  as  King  of  Spain  and  the 
reversion  of  Tuscany  and  Parma  to  the  sons  of 
Philip  and  Elizabeth,  were  the  main  points.  They 
were  foolishly  refused.  Philip  knew  that  under  the 
treaty  of  Westminster  England  was  bound  to  inter- 
fere by  force,  if  the  possessions  of  Charles  were 
attacked.  This  was  the  guarantee  of  eastern  Europe. 

1  Gualterio,   20425.   27,   28;    Coxe,    Bourbons    in    Spain,   m 
157—161. 

2  Flassan,  Histoire  diplomatique,  iv.  462. 
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Already  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  formed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  maintain  the  provisions  of 
Utrecht.  This  was  the  guarantee  of  western  Europe. 
The  one  common  factor  was  England.  But  as  yet 
in  1717  and  early  in  1718  there  was  no  European 
concert.  The  first  difficulty  was  Spain  itself.  The 
Emperor  would  not  join  the  Triple  Alliance  because 
a  treaty  which  secured  Philip  on  his  throne  neces- 
sarily shut  out  the  claims  on  Spain  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  If  he  yielded  that,  the  next  difficulty 
was  Sicily.  This  island  had  belonged  to  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Savoy  since  1713,  when  Sardinia  had 
been  given  to  the  Emperor.  Now  Charles  declared 
that  Victor  Amadeus  might  have  Sardinia,  at  present 
seized  by  Spain,  but  that  Sicily  must  be  an  Imperial 
possession1.  The  union  of  the  eastern  and  western 
guarantees  of  the  Utrecht  settlement  into  one  great 
European  peace  hung  fire.  But  the  solution  of  the 
difficulty  arose  out  of  the  precipitancy  of  Philip.  He 
contemptuously  refused  all  proposals  to  come  to 
terms  about  Sardinia.  "Never,"  said  Alberoni,  "will 
King  Philip  give  up  Sardinia.  If  once  Sicily  is 
given  to  the  Emperor,  he  will  be  master  of  all 
Italy2."  Suddenly  all  Europe  was  startled  by 
hearing  that  on  July  1  a  Spanish  expedition  had 
cut  the  Gordian  knot  by  seizing  Sicily.  This 
might  have  been  in  ordinary  times  a  good  stepping- 
stone  to  the  conquest  of  Italy.  In  1718  it  was  a 
political  mistake,  because  Spain  thereby  irrevocably 
drove  Savoy,  to  whom  the  island  still  belonged,  into 
the  arms  of  the  allies. 

1  Michael,  i.  780,  783.  2  Ibid.  805,  807. 
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With  this  new  disturbance  to  peace,  Stanhope's 
mission  to  Unite  the  east  and  the  west  succeeded. 
One  common  treaty  between  England,  France  and 
Austria  was  signed  at  London  on  August  2, 1718,  and 
called  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  though  Holland  did 
not  accede  to  it  till  the  following  February,  nor 
Savoy  till  November.  By  it  Spain  was  to  remain 
to  Philip,  Naples,  Sicily  and  Milan  to  Charles, 
Parma  and  Tuscany  to  revert  to  Philip's  sons  by 
Elizabeth,  and  Sardinia  to  go  to  Savoy1.  This  had 
now  to  be  upheld.  An  English  fleet  of  twenty  large 
ships  under  Admiral  Byng  had  left  Portsmouth  on 
June  12,  nominally  to  defend  the  neutrality  of  Italy, 
really  to  find  the  Spanish  fleet  and  destroy  it.  On 
August  10  the  fleets  met  off  Cape  Passaro,  and  the 
utter  defeat  of  the  Spaniards  gave  the  death  blow 
to  Alberoni's  hopes  for  Italy2.  One  hundred  and 
thirty  years  before  the  same  two  sea-powers  had 
met, -but  the  place  was  different  and  the  conditions 
were  reversed.  In  1588  the  Armada  had  attacked 
the  English  fleet  in  its  home  waters,  the  Channel. 
Now  in  1718  the  English  fleet  sought  out  the 
Spaniards  in  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
meaning  of  the  victory  was  obvious;  Alberoni's 
crusade  eastwards  had  failed  in  its  real  object.  The 
English  fleet  had  won  the  Mediterranean.  Not 
only  was  the  Italian  peninsula  in  the  hands  of  the 
Emperor,  the  supporter  of  the  Hanoverian  succession, 
and  the  Pope,  the  champion  of  James  in  his  power 
too,  but  now  the  Hanoverian  fleet  had  established 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  235,  236. 

2  Michael,  i.  811,  812 ;  Armstrong,  112. 
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its  control  on  the  sea  between  Italy  and  Spain. 
The  process  begun  at  Gibraltar  and  Minorca  was 
complete.  Nor  had  Alberoni  alone  suffered.  James 
the  Pretender  was  driven  back  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean. But  the  Atlantic,  south  of  the  Channel, 
and  the  Baltic  were  still  left. 

While  Alberoni  as  a  Parmesan  looked  east  to  3.  Philip 
Italy,  Philip  V,  as  a  Bourbon,  looked  north  tto 
France.  All  the  time  that  the  cardinal  was 
scheming  for  Elizabeth  and  her  sons,  another  1713. 
minister,  the  Prince  of  Cellamare,  was  working 
for  the  Spanish  King  at  Paris.  The  struggle  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had  been 
fought  and  won  by  England.  The  struggle  for  the 
succession  to  the  Bourbon  Empire  of  Louis  XIV  was 
now  to  be  waged.  Linked  with  this  was  the  question 
of  the  Channel.  For  Philip,  as  a  possible  claimant 
to  the  regency  and  succession  in  France,  was  at  the 
head  of  the  party  which  found  its  traditions  in  the 
days  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  when  France  and 
Spain  were  united  against  England  and  Germany. 
The  result  of  the  success  of  this  party  and  its  policy 
would  be  the  old  weakness  of  Holland  and  England. 
The  attempt  to  nullify  the  influence  of  the  Channel 
on  Europe  would  be  renewed.  With  Orleans  as 
Regent  and  heir  to  the  throne  was  secured  the  new 
policy  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  and  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance,  where  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Bourbon 
were  sacrificed  to  the  aggrandizement  of  a  cadet 
branch  and  the  Channel  left  to  the  supremacy  of 
England  without  a  murmur,  in  order  to  retain  the 
friendship  of  George. 
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The  Spanish  party  in  France  was  composed  of 
the  various  elements  of  discontent  against  Orleans. 
These  various  elements  found  a  common  bond  of 
union  in  the  signature  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
in  August,  1718,  which  would  secure  to  the  present 
government  the  advantage  of  foreign  support.  It 
was  only  by  threats  of  dismissal  that  d'Huxelles 
could  be  made  to  sign  it,  and  his  opposition  was 
caused  by  the  influence  of  the  Spanish  party  and 
of  public  opinion1.  The  Prince  de  Cellamare  saw 
that  his  opportunity  had  come.  He  had  struggled 
in  vain  to  prevent  the  conclusion  of  the  Alliance. 
He  would  now  go  further.  "  His  plan  was  nothing 
less  than  the  revolt  of  the  whole  kingdom  against 
the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  King 
of  Spain  was  to  be  put  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
France,  with  a  Council  and  ministers  nominated  by 
him,  and  a  Viceroy  under  him,  who  was  to  be  none 
other  than  the  Duke  of  Maine2."  The  person  of  the 
Regent  was  to  be  seized  on  Christmas  Eve,  at  the 
midnight  Mass,  by  three  hundred  persons  disguised 
as  body-guards,  and  he  was  to  be  carried  off  to 
Spain,  to  be  incarcerated  in  a  state  prison.  But 
the  whole  plot  was  ruined  through  information  of 
it  being  given  to  Dubois,  Orleans'  trusted  minister, 
by  a  conspirator  named  Buvat,  and  on  December  10, 
a  fortnight  before  the  day  arranged  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  plot,  Cellamare  was  himself  arrested 
and  his  papers  seized3.  Philip's  first  attempt  as  a 

1  Michael,  i.  802. 

2  St  Simon,  xvi.  130,  131 ;  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  228. 

3  Flassan,  iv.  473,  474. 
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claimant  to  the  French  throne  had  failed,  and  the 
failure  only  based  the  safety  of  France  more  firmly 
than  ever  on  the  friendship  of  England.  This  in- 
volved the  maintenance  of  the  English  supremacy  of 
the  Channel,  just  as  the  failure  of  Alberoni's  attempt 
to  save  Italy  from  Austria  only  more  firmly  riveted 
the  supremacy  of  England  upon  the  Mediterranean. 

East  and  north,  Spain  had  been  unsuccessful. 
She  had  found  that  the  final  hindrance  to  her 
plans  lay  in  the  sea-power  of  England.  But  there 
was  one  instrument  ready  to  hand  for  the  downfall 
of  that  power,  and  one  sea  where  Spain  could  still 
think  herself  mistress.  The  time  of  James  of 
England  had  come,  and  the  Atlantic,  south  of  the 
Channel,  should  give  him  entrance  to  his  kingdom. 

While  Spain  was  busy  with  working  out  at  the  4.    The 
expense  of  European  peace  the  plans  for  Philip  and  j^es  and 


the  sons  of  Elizabeth,  the  question  of  the  support  of  ^  AtUn- 
James,  the  less  important  claimant  for  a  throne,  had  ^C  James 
not  come  into  practical  politics.    After  dallying  with  in  1716, 
the  rival  candidates  for  the  throne  of  Anne,  Spain 
had   definitely   pledged    herself    to   the    House    of 
Hanover  by  the  commercial  treaty  of  1715  \     After 
the  Jacobite  failure  of  1715,  1716,  James  had  had 
a  secret  meeting   with   Cellamare  in  the    Bois   de 
Boulogne    at    Paris.      "  He    pointed   out    that    his 
retreat  at  Rome  would  greatly  prejudice  his  affairs 
in  England  :  that  he  had  no  hope  that  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  would  receive  him  any  more,  and  hinted 
his  desire  to  find  a  refuge  in  Spain.     He  ended  up 

1  Above,  p.  191. 
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with  a  demand  for  100,000  crowns  from  the  Spanish 
King'." 

(18)  Arrest  But  Spain  was  busy  elsewhere,  and  on  friendly 
Peter-  terms  with  George,  so  the  appeal  was  rejected. 
borough,  James  found  his  support  not  at  Madrid  but  at 
Rome,  though  even  the  Pope  dared  not  maintain 
him  at  Avignon  against  the  wishes  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  longer  than  an  illness  rendered  absolutely 
necessary2.  In  the  spring  of  1717  James  had  come 
to  Italy  and  was  making  up  his  mind  where  to  live. 
While  at  Rome  he  reversed  the  position  in  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  by  conferring  a  benefit  on  Alberoni. 
He,  at  least  nominally,  became  the  means  of  securing 
him  the  Cardinalate3.  He  had  become  the  link 
between  Spain  and  Rome.  An  event  then  occurred 
which  brought  James  into  great  prominence.  He 
had  been  received  into  the  Papal  States  with  royal 
honours4.  He  now  chose  to  use  his  prerogatives  in 
a  way  that  was  very  embarrassing  to  the  Pope. 
Cardinal  Origho,  the  governor  of  Bologna,  wrote 
on  September  11,  1717,  to  James  to  tell  him  some 
startling  news.  "If  I  venture  to  write  to  your 
Majesty^  it  is  to  inform  you  that  the  rulers  in 
England  have  formed  very  wicked  and  violent 
projects  against  your  Majesty,  consisting  in  your 
ruin  and  death."  An  anonymous  letter  had  come 
to  him  saying  that  Peterborough  and  a  disguised 
monk  had  set  out  with  that  object.  They  had  been 
traced  to  Gibraltar  and  had  now  arrived  in  Italy5. 

1  St  Simon,  xm.  17.  2  Gualterio,  20295.  54—56. 

3  Above,  p.  194.  4  Gualterio,  20295.  127. 

5  Ibid.  20312.  26,  27,  32. 
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The  Pretender  at  once  took  alarm.  He  may  have 
thought  the  plot  of  Gyllenborg  was  to  be  avenged. 
At  any  rate  he  ordered  the  arrest  of  Peterborough, 
who  was  now  at  Bologna  (September)1.  The  Pope 
though  much  afraid  of  England  continued  his 
previous  policy  and  declared  that  James  "might 
with  his  full  consent  do  exactly  what  he  would 
do  if  he  were  on  his  throne  at  London  with  an 
accused  criminal  before  him2."  The  recognition  of 
royalty  was  allowed  to  lead  to  an  imperium  in 
imperio.  But  this  permission  once  given,  Clement 
became  alarmed.  There  were  rumours  that  if  Peter- 
borough were  not  released  Civitavecchia  would  be 
bombarded  by  an  English  fleet  and  the  Papal  States 
overrun.  Yet  the  Pope  only  worried  and  took  no 
measures  to  defend  his  dominions,  but  in  no 
measured  terms  expressed  his  wish  that  James 
would  withdraw  the  arrest3.  Peterborough  had 
meanwhile  conclusively  proved  his  innocence4,  James 
saw  that  he  was  in  the  wrong,  and  in  October  the 
Earl  was  released5.  The  whole  incident  only  showed 
that  the  royal  pretensions  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
were  not  yet  diminished.  They  were  now  put 
forward  in  a  still  more  remarkable  way. 

Alberoni  was  finding  the  need  of  a  diversion  for  (y)  James's 
the  forces  of  Europe  while  he  busied  himself  with  schemes. 
his  plans  for  Italy.     The  great  need  was  to  win  over 
the  northern  powers  so  as  to  take  his  enemies  in  the 
rear.      One  political   marriage   had   already  bound 

1  Gualterio,  20295.  161.  2  Ibid,  20295.  166. 

a  Ibid.  20295.  181,  184,  193.  4  Ibid.  20312.  61—65. 

5  Ibid.  20312.  91. 
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Spain  to  the  regeneration  of  Italy.  Another  now 
might  win  the  north  to  his  side.  A  royal  bride- 
groom was  waiting  in  the  exiled  King  of  England. 
It  became  a  part  of  the  scheme  of  Alberoni  to  find 
him  a  bride.  For  some  time  the  necessity  of  James's 
marriage  had  been  felt  by  all  his  supporters.  The 
attempt  to  unite  him  with  the  House  of  Neuburg 
and  so  bind  Catholic  Germany  to  a  crusade  for  him 
had  failed1.  After  the  failure  of  1715,  1716,  the 
need  of  a  good  marriage  became  more  pressing  than 
ever.  "All  those  interested  expect  your  Majesty  to 
marry  soon,  for  many  of  your  Majesty's  followers 
will  have  more  confidence  in  you  when  they  see 
your  descendants2."  It  was  also  said  that  the  sup- 
porters of  the  House  of  Hanover  like  to  have  a 
continued  dynasty  with  which  to  threaten  their  own 
King3.  More  than  one  bride  had  been  suggested. 
A  daughter  of  Frederick  Augustus  of  Saxony  was 
proposed  in  1717  by  Cardinal  Albani,  and  an 
amusing  list  of  necessary  enquiries  made  out.  The 
lady's  height,  stature  and  face  were  to  be  described, 
as  also  her  age,  humours  and  inclinations4.  Another 
princess  proposed  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Modena.  She  was  Alberoni's  first  proposal.  James 
should  be  used  to  turn  Modena  from  an  enemy  to 
a  friend.  The  Pope  entered  into  the  proposal  and 
wished  to  celebrate  the  marriage  at  Loretto  and 
give  the  nuptial  blessing  himself5.  "  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Duke  of  Modena  regulates  his  action 

1  Above,  p.  168.  2  Gualterio,  20294.  256. 

3  St  Simon,  xiv.  254,  255.         4  Gualterio,  20242.  413,  414. 

5  St  Simon,  xiv.  254,  255. 
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according  to  certain  rules  and  his  principal  thoughts 
turn  towards  the  Emperor,  with  whom  he  considers 
his  interest  chiefly  lies1."  The  Emperor  was  not 
likely  to  allow  a  marriage  that  would  check  his 
plans  in  Italy  and  would  help  the  rival  of  his  ally, 
King  George.  This  project  therefore  fell  through. 

A  second  proposal  of  Alberoni's  was  more  suc- 
cessful. Already  in  the  summer  of  1716  the  name 
of  the  Princess  Clementina  Sobieski  had  been 
suggested2.  The  Spanish  minister  realised  the 
advantages  of  such  an  alliance.  The  memory  of 
John  Sobieski,  the  defender  of  Vienna  in  1683, 
had  never  been  forgotten  in  Poland.  His  Queen, 
Maria  Casimira  d'Arquien,  of  a  French  private 
family,  had  been  estranged  from  France  by  the 
refusal  of  royal  honours  and  retired  to  Rome3.  One 
of  the  children  of  this  pair,  Cunigunda,  had  become 
the  second  wife  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  and  mother 
of  the  future  Emperor  Charles  VII.  Another,  James, 
was  attached  to  the  Imperial  cause  and  lived  in 
wealth  at  Olav  in  Silesia  as  governor  of  Styria4. 
This  was  the  father  of  Clementina.  Alberoni  saw 
the  connection  this  would  give  James  with  the 
north  and  with  the  House  of  Bavaria,  always  the  rival 
of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  The  Duke  of  Ormond 
had  gone  to  Russia  to  rouse  the  Czar  to  aid  the 
House  of  Stuart  against  Hanoverian  England  with 
her  Baltic  fleet,  and  all  looked  well5.  In  April, 

1  Gualterio,  20295.  157. 

2  Ibid.  20295.  50.  3  St  Simon,  v.  2912. 

4  Ibid.  xvi.  107. 

5  Dickson,  The  Jacobite  Attempt  of  1719,  xxm. 
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1718,  Gualterio  could   congratulate  his   master  on 
the  prospects  of  his  alliance  with  Clementina1. 

After  August  10  the  marriage  was  to  be  a 
revenge  for  the  defeat  off  Cape  Passaro.  It  had 
become  a  matter  of  certainty  and  the  only  question 
was  the  regulation  of  details.  There  were  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  James  going  into  Imperial 
territory  to  fetch  his  bride  and  equally  grave  diffi- 
culties if  the  marriage  were  performed  by  proxy. 
"  If  the  Emperor  for  his  own  private  reasons  should 
think  fit  to  prevent  the  bride  from  coming  into 
Italy  and  place  her  under  some  form  of  arrest," 
wrote  Gualterio,  "  the  King  might  be  bound  to  the 
marriage  without  possessing  his  wife.  Thus  the 
destiny  of  the  royal  family  would  depend  on  the 
will  of  another2."  At  length  it  was  decided  that 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  "a  simple  betrothal  for  the 
future  and  the  King  was  thus  only  to  be  bound  by 
it  on  the  supposition  that  the  Princess  had  her 
liberty."  Murray,  a  Protestant,  was  to  be  the  proxy 
and  no  priest  was  to  be  present  so  that  the  betrothal 
might  be  only  conditional.  For  all  this  a  Papal 
dispensation  was  granted3. 

(8)  Clemen-        But  the  enemies  of  Spain  had  begun  to  discover 

Arrest        that  James's  marriage  project  was  only  part  of  a 

1718.         larger  plan.     The  parties  to  the  scheme  betrayed 

this   by   their   fears   that   the    Princess   might   be 

hindered  from  coming.    The  main  plot,  of  which  the 

marriage  was  a  part,  was  being  carried  out.     This 

was  done  by  the  conferences  between  the  Swedish 

1  Gualterio,  20295.  244.  2  Ibid.  20312.  150. 

3  Ibid.  20313.  623. 
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minister  Gortz  and  the  Russian  minister  Ostermann 
in  one  of  the  islands  of  Aland,  for  the  pacification 
of  the  north.  The  negotiations  lasted  from  May  to 
November,  1718.  The  first  difficulty  was  over  the 
Swedish  provinces  on  the  east  of  the  Baltic.  The 
proposal  of  Gortz  was  to  give  up  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
Ingria  and  Carelia  for  Finland.  But  the  patriotic 
Swedes  objected  strongly  to  this  sacrifice.  The 
next  point  to  be  decided  was  the  fate  of  Poland. 
Here  the  agreement  was  cordial.  "Their  Majesties 
the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Sweden  are  agreed  to 
force  the  King  Augustus  to  renounce  the  crown  of 
Poland,  and  replace  King  Stanislas  on  the  throne1." 
The  third  point  was  Bremen  and  Verden.  "As  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Sweden  is  resolved  to  go  into 
Germany  with  a  large  force  next  spring  to  retake 
Bremen  and  Verden,... his  Majesty  the  Czar  pro- 
mises...that  he  will  send  him  a  force  of  20,000  men 
to  help  him2."  It  was  to  cover  these  two  points 
that  James's  marriage  was  so  important.  Clementina 
would  excite  disaffection  against  Augustus.  James 
would  arouse  rebellion  against  George.  Plans  for 
the  Pretender  were  mooted  at  Aland  under  feigned 
names,  and  Alberoni  watched  for  his  scheme  to  bear 
fruit.  While  Cellarnare  was  plotting  for  Spain  in 
France,  it  seemed  no  fool's  errand  to  refer  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  to  the  Czar  for  help  for  the  Pretender's 
cause3. 

But   the   great   difficulty   was    money,  not   the 
goodwill  of  the  northern  Powers.     "  The  sum  which 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  iv.  221,  223.  2  Ibid.  iv.  224. 

3  St  Simon,  xv.  270,  271. 
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has  been  promised  in  my  name  to  them  is  100,000 
pounds  sterling,"  wrote  James  in  September,  1718, 
"but  I  have  no  other  resource  now  for  obtaining  this 
sum  but  the  generosity  of  his  Catholic  Majesty1." 
The  Czar  had  declared  that  he  must  have  a  definite 
answer  from  Philip  as  to  the  projects  of  the  Stuart 
exile,  in  order  to  be  able  to  make  common  plans 
and  that  James  might  know  what  he  had  to  do2. 
The  excitement  of  the  Jacobites  increased.  Their 
agent  in  Holland  wrote  at  the  end  of  August,  "  The 
peace  of  Aland  is  quite  concluded.  The  Czar  will 
continue  to  be  the  King's  (James's)  sincere  friend. 
But  the  King  must  have  the  ready  money  which 
has  been  promised  in  his  name  or  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  give  him  effective  help.  The  Czar  and 
his  ministers  are  ready  to  join  with  the  Swedish 
King  in  all  proposals  for  the  restoration  of  his 
Britannic  Majesty3."  This  need  of  money  led  to 
appeals  in  another  quarter.  The  Pope  must  help  if 
Spain  needed  all  her  wealth  for  her  Mediterranean 
plans.  This  would  necessarily  mean  that  the  Em- 
peror came  to  know  all  about  the  demands.  Charles 
might  not  be  disinclined  for  some  movement  on  be- 
half of  the  Pretender,  because  the  English  Catholics 
were  making  great  complaints  of  their  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  King  George4.  At  any  rate,  James 
made  a  formal  demand  to  Clement  for  300,000 
crowns,  because  the  chances  were  favourable  for 

1  Gualterio,  20292.  207,  208. 

2  Ibid.  20295.  275. 

3  Ibid.  20292.  209—211 ;  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  229. 

4  Gualterio,  20312.  245—254. 
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his  restoration.  "He  did  not  necessarily  ask  to 
have  the  money  in  his  hands,  but  only  wanted  to 
have  an  actual  security  for  its  existence1,"  so  that 
he  could  draw  at  need.  Clement  answered  that 
he  felt  that  James's  cause  was  the  cause  of  the 
Church  but  found  it  difficult  to  help  "because 
the  Apostolic  Chamber  was  weighed  down  with 
the  heavy  expenses  which  had  been  necessary  in 
the  last  few  years2."  Then  came  conditions  that 
really  meant  the  impossibility  of  help  from  Rome 
for  any  schemes  of  James  and  Alberoni.  "  His 
Holiness  is  willing  to  grant  the  proposed  sum,  but 
on  two  conditions.  One  is  that  he  must  be  in- 
formed beforehand  of  the  enterprise,  so  that  he 
may  judge  of  its  safety.  The  other  is  that  he 
must  be  assured  that  the  King  of  Spain  has  no 
share  in  the  project.  His  Holiness  declares  that, 
in  that  case,  the  Emperor  would  consider  the 
enterprise  as  a  union  of  the  Pope  and  your 
Majesty  (James)  against  himself,  and  would  com- 
mence hostilities  which  might  cost  the  Pope  half 
his  dominions3." 

When  matters  had  reached  this  stage,  with  the 
betrothal  not  yet  consummated,  and  the  Aland 
scheme  for  James's  restoration  still  being  put  for- 
ward, came  the  seizure  of  Sicily  by  Alberoni  in  July, 
1718,  and  the  English  victory  of  Cape  Passaro  on 
August  10th.  The  English  had  showed  their  fidelity 
to  their  engagements  with  the  Emperor  by  defending 

1  Gualterio,  20312.  218 ;  20292.  191,  192. 

2  Ibid.  20295.  255. 

3  Ibid.  20295.  267. 
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his  threatened  possessions.  On  September  12th  the 
Princess  Clementina,  a  wife  by  proxy,  left  Olav  with 
her  mother.  The  wheels  of  the  northern  scheme 
for  James  were  being  set  in  motion.  On  reaching 
Innspruck  the  two  ladies  were  arrested  by  order 
of  the  Emperor1.  It  seemed  a  cruel  act.  But  it 
was  the  correlative  to  Cape  Passaro.  The  Emperor 
had  shown  his  fidelity  to  his  engagements  with 
England  by  protecting  her  threatened  dynasty. 
There  was  a  personal  motive  in  the  arrest  too. 
Charles  saw  the  hand  of  his  arch  enemy  at  the 
back  of  it.  "The  motive,"  wrote  Lord  Nairn, 
"which  the  Emperor  had  for  his  action  was  the 
fact  that  the  marriage  has  been  brought  about  by 
the  King  of  Spain2." 

(e)  The  Alberoni  had  meanwhile  begun  to  take  further 

Charles  ac*ion  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  Cape  Passaro.  He 
xn-  realized  that  before  he  could  turn  eastwards  to 
Italy  again,  he  must  first  go  west  and  remove  the 
great  obstacle  in  his  path — Hanoverian  England 
with  her  navy  keeping  the  Mediterranean  for  the 
Emperor.  The  Aland  proposals  were  still  in  full 
swing,  although  Clementina's  marriage  had  been 
checked.  Spain  must  do  more  than  negotiate  al- 
liances. She  must  join  the  northern  powers  in 
arms.  Though  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Channel 
were  lost,  there  were  still  two  seas  from  which 
England  could  be  attacked.  Sweden  and  Russia 
should  make  an  expedition  for  James  from  the 


1  St  Simon,  xvi.  107. 

2  Gualterio,  20312.  267. 
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Baltic  against  Scotland.  Spain  should  make  a 
simultaneous  attack  against  England  from  the 
Atlantic.  The  obvious  leader  for  such  an  inva- 
sion was  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  had  lately 
been  to  Russia  and  understood  the  condition  of 
the  north.  He  was  therefore  summoned  to  Madrid. 
On  December  3rd,  1718,  he  reached  Madrid,  and 
he  and  Alberoni  made  out  their  plans.  "The 
Cardinal  asked  me,"  wrote  Ormond  to  James  on 
December  17th,  "what  I  demanded  as  necessary 
to  make  an  attempt  to  restore  the  King;  I  told 
him  seven  or  eight  thousand  men  with  fifteen 
thousand  arms  and  ammunition  proportionable.... 
He  told  me  that  the  King  of  Spain  would  give 
five  thousand  men,  of  which  four  thousand  are  to 
be  foot,  a  thousand  troopers... and  two  months'  pay 
for  them... a  thousand  barrels  of  powder  and  fifteen 

thousand   arms   for   foot Alberoni   desired  me   to 

let  him  have  one  in  whom  I  could  confide,  to  send 
to  the  King  of  Sweden,  to  press  him  to  invade 
England  before  the  spring,  especially  since  the  King 
of  Spain  had  come  to  a  resolution  of  sending  troops. 

Bagenal  is  the  person   I   left  with   Alberoni He 

will  have  instructions  to  propose  to  the  King  of 
Sweden  to  send  two  thousand  men  to  Scotland 
with  five  thousand  arms.  Alberoni  seemed  very 
uneasy  at  your  situation  in  Italy.  He  fears  that 
your  person  is  not  in  safety  considering  the  late 
inhuman  proceedings  against  the  Princess.  He 
thinks  Rome  the  worst  place  for  you  to  be  in 
because  of  the  Emperor's  spies. ...Upon  what  he 
says... it  is  my  humble  opinion  that  you  ought  to 

14— 2 
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come  to  Spain  with  all  expedition,  that  you  may 
be  out  of  the  Emperor's  power,  and  your  presence 
here  is  necessary,  either  to  embark  with  the  troops 
if  you  can  arrive  in  time  or  to  follow  as  soon  as 

possible Alberoni  desires  that  this  design  may  be 

the  strictest  secret1." 

But  these  plans  were  five  days  too  late.  On 
December  12th  Charles  XII  of  Sweden  was  killed 
at  Frederickshall.  "  The  Swedes  promptly  revived 
the  right  of  the  election  of  their  kings  which  they 
had  practically  lost2."  The  two  claimants  were 
Charles  Frederick  of  Holstein,  son  of  Charles  XII's 
elder  sister  and  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel,  who  had 
married  Charles's  younger  sister  Ulrica.  Frederick 
and  Ulrica  were  elected  by  the  army,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  power  of  the  Queen  was  so 
limited  as  to  be  only  a  shadow*3.  Sweden  at  once 
changed  sides.  "  It  is  probable,"  wrote  Ormond  on 
March  17th,  1719,  "that  the  Queen  of  Sweden  will 
not  trouble  herself  about  foreign  affairs  for  some 
time4."  The  weakness  of  the  country  after  Charles's 
wars  and  maladministration  threw  Ulrica  into  the 
arms  of  England.  On  April  5th,  Ormond  declared 
that  "  according  to  the  news  from  Sweden  it  seems 
that  it  might  not  be  in  vain  to  try  and  make 
an  alliance  with  that  crown5."  But  events  gave 
the  lie  to  his  hopes,  for  at  the  end  of  the  year 

1  Dickson,  15-^17.  2  St  Simon,  xvi.  180,  181. 

3  St  Simon,  xvi.   180,  181 ;    Eanke,   Preussische   Geschichte, 
in.  31. 

4  Dickson,  85. 

5  Ibid.  103. 
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• 

1719  Sweden  definitely  came  over  to  the  side 
of  George  by  signing  the  Peace  of  Stockholm 
and  ceding  Bremen  and  Yerden.  The  death  of 
Charles  XII  had  cost  James  and  Alberoni  the 
support  of  the  Baltic  against  England.  They 
were  left  alone  to  face  her  with  an  attack  from 
the  Atlantic. 

The  attempt  was  not  therefore  given  up.  "  I  (f)  The 
have  just  heard  the  dreadful  news  of  the  loss  of  m^p 
the  King  of  Sweden... but  we  must,  in  spite  of  this 
loss,  pursue  our  object,"  said  Ormond  to  Alberoni1. 
A  diversion  in  Scotland  was  necessary,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  Swedish  King,  its  leader  had  to  be 
found  by  Ormond.  He  chose  the  Earl  Marshal, 
who  after  much  delay  came  to  him  in  February 
to  receive  his  orders.  Ormond  sent  him  on  to' 
Alberoni  with  the  remark,  "I  am  satisfied,  if  you 
give  him  the  two  thousand  rifles  and  the  powder 
which  you  mention.... He  will  ask  you  for  three 
hundred  men,  who  I  am  sure  would  have  a  very 

good  effect He  will  need  money,  which  I  am  sure 

you  will  give  him2."  The  Cardinal  gave  him  the 
arms  and  some  Spanish  soldiers,  with  which  he 
sailed  round  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  for  fear  of 
the  mistress  of  the  Channel  and  landed  at  Lewis 

1  At  the  end  of  his  life  when  Alberoni  was  old  and  powerless 
at  Home,  '  the  campaigns  of  Vendome,  his  own  administration  in 
Spain,  the  affairs  of  Europe  at  that  period,  were  the  favourite 
subjects  of  his  conversation  ;  and  he  was  particularly  fond  of 
explaining  his  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the  Pretender  on  the 
throne  of  Great  Britain.'  Coxe,  Bourbons  in  Spain,  n.  394. 
Dickson,  45. 

*  Dickson,  60,  61. 
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in  the  Hebrides  late  in  March.  The  mainland  was 
reached  at  Loch  Alsh  on  April  13th.  The  British 
fleet  came  up,  cut  off  the  rebels'  retreat,  and  seized 
their  stores  in  Eilean  Donan  Castle.  At  length  the 
Jacobites  were  forced  either  to  fight  or  surrender. 
They  preferred  to  fight  at  Glenshiel  on  June  21st, 
when  they  were  utterly  routed1.  The  diversion  in 
Scotland  had  failed. 

Ormond  had  meanwhile  been  waiting  at  Corunna 
to  start  since  February  24th.  To  sail  before  the 
British  Government  knew  of  the  secret  was  the  only 
way  of  eluding  the  power  that  ruled  the  Channel. 
But  continual  delays  prevented  the  Spanish  fleet 
of  five  battleships  and  twenty-two  transports,  which 
was  to  convey  Ormond,  from  starting.  At  last, 
on  March  7th,  it  left  Cadiz  for  Corunna,  and  on 
March  9th  James  reached  Rosas2.  But  the  day 
before  this,  on  March  8th,  the  scheme  was  vir- 
tually ruined.  "  We  have  discovered  a  man,"  wrote 
Dubois  to  Secretary  Craggs,  "  who  was  in  the  con- 
fidence of  the  first  project  of  the  Jacobites  with 
Spain  and  who  says  that  in  spite  of  the  death  of 
the  King  of  Sweden,  they  mean  shortly  to  make 
another  attempt. ...He  assures  us  that  they  will 
make  a  descent  upon  England  in  less  than  six 
weeks... and  the  descent  will  be  made  upon  a  port 
near  Bristol... and  their  design  is  to  march  to 
London3."  Owing  to  this  and  previous  warnings, 
the  English  government  were  enabled  to  take  pre- 


1  Dickson,  XLI — XLVII.,  LI.  2  Ibid.  86,  243. 

3  Ibid.  225. 
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cautions.  On  March  llth  Sir  John  Norris  left 
Spithead  with  seven  ships  and  Lord  Berkeley  fol- 
lowed with  seven  more,  to  cruise  off  the  Lizard, 
while  some  more  ships  watched  the  Bay  of  Biscay. 
The  secret  was  out,  but  there  was  little  to  fear. 
"I  had  a  letter  from  the  Cardinal  of  the  12th  of 
March,"  wrote  Ormond  later,  "  which  I  received 
the  16th,  which  informed  me  that  the  fleet  sailed 
from  Cadiz  the  7th.  I  heard  no  account  of  the 
fleet  from  that  time  to  the  9th  April,  when  a  ship 
came  in  to  Corunna  giving  us  the  disagreeable  news 
of  the  fleet's  having  dispersed  the  27th  of  March.... 
This  is  a  very  melancholy  account  but  there  is 
no  remedy  against  storms1."  James  had  reached 
Corunna,  and  he  and  the  Duke  stayed  there  for 
some  time  on  the  chance  of  a  second  attempt 
being  feasible.  "  But  all  was  to  be  feared  from 
the  sinking  condition  Spain  is  in2."  In  July 
they  both  left  the  coast  and  the  enterprise  was 
abandoned.  James  hurried  back  to  Bologna  where, 
in  September,  he  married  Clementina,  who  had 
escaped  from  Innspruck  with  marvellous  adven- 
tures3. The  attempt  had  failed,  and  the  triumph 
of  England  was  secured  by  her  alliance  with 
France. 

Philip  himself  was  the  last  factor  in  this  series 
of  schemes  to  avenge  Passaro.  He  came  up  to 
Pampeluna  to  meet  the  French  army  which  was 

1  Dickson,   119,    120.      St    Simon,    xvi.    251  ;    Cf.    Lafuente, 
Historia  de  Espana,  xvm.  431,  432. 

2  Dickson,  250,  253. 

3  Gualterio,  20313.  1—39. 
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massed  on  the  Spanish  frontier,  while  an  English 
fleet  advanced  to  the  Spanish  coast.  He  thought 
his  presence  would  bring  the  soldiers,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Spanish  party  with  its  military 
traditions,  to  his  side.  But  he  failed  ignominiously. 
The  French  under  Cilly  advanced  and,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  English,  demolished  the  new  naval 
Port  du  Passage,  when  some  men  of  war  in  process 
of  construction  and  naval  ammunition  and  stores 
were  burnt1.  Alberoni  had  been  unsuccessful  all 
along  the  line.  His  removal  was  required  by  the 
triumphant  invaders.  On  December  5th  he  was 
dismissed,  and  on  January  26th,  1720,  Philip  of 
Spain  joined  the  Quadruple  Alliance2. 

5.  James  James  was  in  a  different  position  after  his  con- 
Alberoni.  nection  with  the  fallen  Cardinal  from  that  which 
he  had  occupied  before.  A  new  power  had  espoused 
his  cause — a  maritime  power.  And  the  result  was 
naturally  to  be  seen  on  the  seas  of  Europe.  The 
Channel  had  been  won  before,  and  the  security  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance  was  not  to  be  disturbed  by 
the  machinations  of  Cellamare.  Spain  herself  had 
now  agreed  that  James  should  be  shut  out  from 
these  waters,  by  acceding  to  that  Alliance.  The 
Mediterranean  had  been  won  for  England  at  Cape 
Passaro,  and  the  contribution  of  Spain  to  the 
Alliance  in  1720  was  that  James,  shut  up  in 
Italy,  could  find  no  escape  by  the  sea.  The  re- 
viving power  of  Spain  on  the  Atlantic  was  shat- 

1  Stanhope,  i.  339,  340. 

2  Ibid.  i.  350,  352.     Droysen,  iv.  ii.  282.     For  the  accusations 
against  him  cf.  Coxe,  n.  384,  385. 
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tered  by  the  destruction  of  the  Port  du  Passage. 
There  could  in  future  be  no  highway  along  these 
waters  for  a  Jacobite  restoration.  Even  on  the 
Baltic,  the  triumph  of  Hanoverian  England  was 
conspicuous.  With  Sweden  united  to  her  by  the 
Peace  of  Stockholm  in  1719,  she  aimed  at  dividing 
the  allies.  Prussia  made  a  separate  peace  with 
Sweden  in  1720  and  was  followed  by  Denmark. 
England  and  Russia  stood  face  to  face.  But 
England,  because  of  her  weakness  in  the  South 
Sea  Bubble  crisis1,  could  go  no  further  and  Sweden 
was  left  in  the  lurch.  The  Peace  of  Nystadt  in 
September,  1721,  completed  Russia's  struggle  to 
reach  the  sea;  she  was  now  a  full  member  of  the 
European  family  of  nations.  But  for  the  next  half 
century  Russia  and  England  moved  in  separate  orbits. 
The  Czars  would  not  need  an  instrument  against 
England  as  Sweden  had  done.  With  Charles  XII 
fell  the  Jacobite  hopes.  The  result  of  these  three 
years,  then,  was  that  the  English  naval  supremacy, 
guaranteed  by  the  agreements  of  the  Powers  in 
the  unsettled  years  after  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  had 
been  converted  into  facts,  and  thereby  the  House  of 
Stuart  had  been  driven  back  step  by  step  from  each 
of  the  European  seas  in  turn. 

For  the  next  decade  the  disturbing  element  in  B.    Eliza- 
Europe  was  still  Spain.     But  the  leadership  there 


had   passed    from    an    ambitious    statesman    to    an  1720— 

1731. 

Elizabeth. 

1  England  zog  sich  von  der  nordischen  Frage,  so  gut  es  gehen 
wollte,  zuruck.  Der  Zaar  behielt  das  Feld.  Droysen,  iv.  ii. 
307,  308. 
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ambitious  woman.  Elizabeth  Farnese  looked  north 
and  already  seemed  to  see  her  husband  King  at 
Versailles.  She  looked  east  and  foresaw  her  sons 
dividing  up  Italy  amongst  them.  There  was,  how- 
ever, this  difference  between  her  and  Alberoni.  He 
had  worked  for  the  good  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  as 
subservient  to  it.  He  had  therefore  made  great 
plans,  and  involved  all  Europe  in  them,  that  he 
might  save  Italy.  Elizabeth  was  rather  working 
for  the  good  of  her  dynasty.  To  her  even  the 
oppressors  of  Italy  might  become  friends  if  they 
would  advance  the  claims  of  her  sons.  The  basis 
of  the  struggle,  too,  had  changed.  Alberoni  had 
struggled  to  convert  the  English  naval  supremacy 
into  a  balance  of  power  at  sea,  and  had  instead 
seen  it  advance  step  by  step  into  what  had  been 
Spanish  seas.  With  Elizabeth  the  real  question  was 
the  balance  of  power  on  the  continent,  for  Spain 
had  lost  the  seas.  Yet  the  exhaustion  of  the  wars 
of  Louis  XIV  was  not  yet  ended.  The  result  was 
that  the  struggle  was  now  fought,  not  by  arms,  but 
by  diplomacy. 

Behind  her  husband  as  a  claimant  for  the  throne 
of  France,  and  her  sons  as  claimants  for  princi- 
palities in  Italy,  stood  James,  the  Pretender  to 
England.  It  seemed  not  unlikely  that  a  diversion 
against  King  George  might  become  necessary  for 
the  advancement  of  her  plans. 

i.  Spain  The  downfall  of  Alberoni  seemed  to  leave  Europe 

in  Pr°f°und  peace.    The  Quadruple  Alliance  had  now 


1720—       absorbed  Spain,  and  the  treaties  of  Stockholm  and 
Nystadt  settled  the  differences  of  the  north.     The 
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Emperor,  freed  from  his  crusade  by  the  triumphant 
Peace  of  Passarowitz  was  free  to  turn  to  European 
affairs.  But  it  was  rather  a  general  pause  in  the 
struggle  than  a  lasting  peace.  Spain  was  not  yet 
satisfied,  and  on  her  rested  the  decision  for  peace 
or  war.  The  starting-point  for  the  Queen's  policy 
was  the  treaty  with  France  and  England,  signed  at 
Madrid  in  June,  1721.  -  It  contained  guarantees  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Baden, 
and  London,  including  the  succession  of  Elizabeth's 
sons  in  Parma  and  Tuscany.  For  the  present,  then, 
the  Spanish  Queen  could  leave  Italy  till  the  succes- 
sions became  imminent. 

The  Court  of  Spain  therefore  turned  its  eyes  to  a.  The 
France.  Philip  the  claimant  would  strengthen  his  Marriage 
connection  with  France  by  marriages.  The  union  Scheme. 
between  the  two  countries  was  described  as  eternal 
and  indissoluble.  The  French  ambassador  was  in- 
formed by  the  minister  that  the  King  asked  for 
Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  for  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  the 
Spanish  Infant,  and  proposed  the  marriage  of  his 
own  daughter,  Maria  Anne,  with  Louis  XV.  On 
August  4th,  1721,  the  Regent  wrote  to  express  his 
delight  at  the  prospect  of  the  double  marriage.  The 
Infanta  was  in  the  winter  despatched  to  France,  and 
on  January  20th,  1722,  Mademoiselle  de  Montpensier 
was  married  to  the  Infant,  Don  Luis.  The  old  Bour- 
bon power  seemed  to  have  revived.  If  Orleans  and 
Philip  came  to  sink  their  rivalry  in  marriages  which 
would  unite  Spain  and  France  in  their  old  greatness 
under  Louis  XIV,  the  peace  would  be  dearly  bought. 
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b.  Atter-  To  the  third  great  western  Power,  England,  the 
PZof\722.  ProsPect  looked  particularly  dangerous.  The  year 
1720  had  just  overwhelmed  her  in  the  great  cata- 
strophe of  the  South  Sea  Bubble.  The  South  Sea 
Company,  formed  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
Utrecht,  made  extravagant  offers  to  clear  off  the 
national  debt  in  return  for  privileges  in  American 
trade.  Bubble  Company  followed  Bubble  Company 
till  the  inevitable  reaction  brought  ruin  in  its  train. 
The  ministry  was  involved  and  fell.  The  influence 
of  England  abroad  was  shaken  to  its  foundations1. 
"  But  it  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  good  fortune 
which  at  this  time  attended  the  Whig  Party,  that 
a  schism,  which  had  occurred  between  Stanhope 
and  Townshend  with  his  kinsman  Walpole,  over  the 
signature  of  the  Triple  Alliance  in  1717,  had  with- 
drawn a  certain  proportion  of  its  leaders  from  the 
Government,  and  consequently  from  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  disaster.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  the 
whole  party  might  have  fallen  beneath  the  outburst 
of  popular  indignation,  and  a  party  which  was  now 
purely  Jacobite  might  have  been  summoned  to  the 
helm2."  As  it  was,  Walpole  was  called  upon  to  save 
the  State,  and  he  forged  the  weapon  which  was  to 
give  the  Stuart  cause  in  England  its  death-blow — 
a  policy  of  peace. 

But  in  1722  a  great  effort  was  made  by  the 
adherents  of  James  in  England  under  Atterbury, 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  Already,  in  June,  1721,  James 
had  made  an  urgent  appeal  to  Innocent  XIII,  who 

1  Coxe  MSS.  (Brit.  Mus.),  9128,  182. 

2  Lecky,  i.  374. 
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had  the  month  before  succeeded  Clement  XI  as 
Pope,  for  help  by  a  gift  of  100,000  crowns  or  his 
adherents  would  desert  him,  and  the  cause  of  the 
Church  in  England  be  for  ever  lost1.  But  nothing 
came  of  it.  In  1722  the  great  object  of  Atterbury 
and  the  other  leaders  was  to  obtain  a  foreign  force 
of  5,000  troops  to  land  under  Ormond.  Failing 
in  this,  owing  to  the  engagements  of  the  English 
Government  with  almost  every  continental  Court, 
they  determined,  nevertheless,  to  proceed  with  only 
such  assistance  in  arms,  money  and  disbanded 
officers  or  soldiers,  as  could  be  privately  procured 
abroad.  One  of  their  applications  was  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  told  the  English  Government.  On 
the  strength  of  this  the  conspirators  were  seized  and 
the  plot  stifled  at  its  birth  in  May.  The  attainder 
and  banishment  of  James's  one  great  Counsellor, 
Atterbury,  was  its  only  result2.  But  there  was  an 
essential  difference  between  this  and  the  previous 
attempts  to  restore  James.  The  plot  of  1722  took 
its  rise  in  England  and  failed.  On  the  other  occa- 
sions the  initiative  had  come  from  abroad.  Atter- 
bury failed  because,  in  1722,  James  was  wanted 
by  no  foreign  power  as  a  tool  against  the  reigning 
dynasty,  for  at  present  England  was  at  peace  with 
all3.  It  proved  that,  unless  the  claims  of  James  could 

1  Gualterio,  20292.  228—234. 

2  Stanhope,  n.  34—39. 

3  Walpole  laid  before  the  House  some  particulars  of  the  con- 
spiracy :  "  This  wicked  design  was  formed  about  Christmas  last 
(1721) :    that  the  conspirators  had  at  first  made  application  to 
some  potentates  abroad,  for  an  assistance  of  5000  men :   that 
being  denied,  they  afterwards  about  April  (1722)  made  further 
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serve  the  purpose  of  some  continental  Pretender,  his 
throne  was  lost  for  ever. 
c.  Philip's  Yet  had  the  plot  not  been  opportunely  dis- 
fiWL  covered,  the  necessary  condition  might  have  been 
fulfilled.  The  growing  union  between  France  and 
Spain  was  involving  strained  relations  with  England. 
The  Pretender's  servants  were  in  high  favour  with 
Patino,  Spanish  minister  of  the  Marine  in  August, 
1722.  A  ship  was  seized  in  September,  1723,  which 
was  to  have  conveyed  the  Pretender  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland.  In  August,  1723,  died  Dubois,  who  had 
been  the  soul  of  the  policy  of  an  Anglo-French 
Alliance.  But  in  December  the  Regent  himself  died 
suddenly  and  with  him  the  growing  tendency  to  a 
united  House  of  Bourbon  suffered  a  severe  blow.  Had 
he  lived,  an  Orleanist  Family  Compact  might  have 
even  forestalled  that  of  the  later  Bourbons1.  With 
him  fell  the  reviving  importance  of  James  as  a  po- 
litical tool,  for  his  death  brought  Philip's  position 
as  claimant  to  the  throne  of  France  into  stronger 
relief  than  ever.  There  was  no  one  now,  thought 
the  Queen,  to  contest  his  claim  to  succeed  Louis 
XV.  The  prospect  of  the  success  of  Cellamare's 
designs  of  17182  seemed  to  follow,  with  no  other 
disadvantage  than  that  of  breaking  Philip's  promise 

application  and  earnest  instances  for  3000  :  that  being  again  dis- 
appointed in  their  expectations  from  foreign  assistance,  they 
resolved  desperately  to  go  on,  confiding  in  their  own  strength, 
and  fondly  depending  on  the  disaffection  of  England  :  and  that 
their  first  attempt  was  to  have  been  the  seizing  of  the  Bank, 
the  Exchequer  and  other  places  where  the  public  money  was 
lodged.  Coxe's  Walpole,  i.  168,  169.  St  Simon,  xix.  15. 
1  Armstrong,  136,  137.  2  Above,  p.  200. 
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at  Utrecht  and   in  the   Quadruple   Alliance  to  re- 
nounce the  throne  of  France1. 

Suddenly,  in  February,  1725,  Europe  was  startled 
at  the  news  that  Philip  had  abdicated  his  throne  in 
favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Luis,  and  had  retired  in 
deep  religious  melancholy  to  St  lldephonse2.  The 
real  cause  was  a  sudden  and  severe  illness  of  Louis 
XV.  Elizabeth  meant  nothing  less  than  a  very 
crafty  manoeuvre  to  obviate  the  difficulties  of  the 
treaties.  The  Spanish  King  was  thus  made  free  to 
succeed  to  the  throne  of  France  if  Louis  XV  died3. 
All  was  ready  at  St  lldephonse  for  the  journey 
into  France,  if  the  throne  became  vacant.  Then 
came  an  unexpected  event.  In  August,  1724,  not 
Louis  of  France,  but  Luis  of  Spain  died,  and  Philip 
returned  to  Madrid  as  King  of  Spain.  For  mean- 
while it  had  become  clear  that  Philip's  chances  in 
France  were  declining,  that  he  was  the  subject  of 
some  ridicule  even  among  the  Legitimists,  and  that, 
in  the  event  of  a  vacancy,  the  succession  of  the 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  214,  237. 

2  Armstrong,  137. 

3  Oncken,  Zeitalter  Friedriechs  des  Grossen,  145,  Coxe,  Bourbons 
in  Spain,  in.  52.     This  view  is  however  rejected  by  others.     En 
cambio  discurren  otros,  en  nuestro  entender  con  menos  apasiona- 
miento  y  mejor  sentido,  quo  no  era  probable  que  un  hombre  de 
maduro  juicio  dejara  lo  que  con  seguridad  poseia  por  la  incierta 
esperanza  de  succeder  a  un  niiio  de  catorce  anos,  con  la  declarada 
oposicion  de  tantas  potencias  que  le  harian  la  guerra  immediata- 
mente,  y  despues  de  tan  esplicitas,  repetidas  y  solemnes  renuncias 
como  habia  hecho....Pare'cenos  que  es  escusado  buscar  los  motivos 
de  esta  determinacion  en  otra  parte  que  en  la  profunda  melan- 
eolia,   en   cierta   debilidad  de   cerebro.     Lafuente,    Historia   de 
Espana,  xvin.  477,  479. 
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cadet  line  of  Orleans  would  be  unquestioned.  With 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon  who  had  in  1723  succeeded 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  as  Regent,  came  a  distinct 
return  to  the  friendship  with  England.  "He  was 
a  man  made  on  purpose  for  the  fortunes  of  England. 
The  English,  well  posted  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
France,  made  haste  to  win  him  over,  and,  by  means 
of  the  same  pension  that  Cardinal  Dubois  had  had, 
all  was  arranged  between  them2."  A  step  was  now 
taken  which  showed  Philip  the  weakness  of  his 
claims.  On  March  8,  it  was  determined  that,  owing 
to  the  King's  illness  and  the  need  of  his  instant 
marriage  to  ensure  the  succession  without  waiting 
till  his  intended  bride  was  old  enough,  the  Infanta 
should  be  sent  back  to  Spain1.  In  four  months 
Louis  married  Maria  Leczinski,  daughter  of  Stanis- 
las, ex-king  of  Poland.  The  Spanish  Court  was 
furious,  and  at  once  planned  revenge.  But  for 
another  four  years  Philip  did  not  cease  to  be  the 
Pretender  to  the  French  throne.  In  September 
1729,  however,  a  son  was  born  to  Louis  and  Maria. 
This  was  the  end  of  Philip's  claims. 

ii.  Spain          The  return  of  the  Court  to  Madrid  on  the  death 

a^   .        of  King  Luis  in  1724  seems  to  mark  a  turning-point 

1725—       in  the  plans  of  Elizabeth.     She   turned  from  her 

husband's   declining   position   in   France   to    make 

good   the   position   of  her   sons    as   candidates   for 

thrones  in  Italy.     The  one  power  whose  assistance 

was  necessary  for  this  end  was  Austria,  the  rival 

of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  for  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

An   alliance   with   Austria  meant   a   revolution  in 

1  St  Simon,  xv.  317.  2  Armstrong,  177. 
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the  traditional  hostility  of  Spain.  But  Elizabeth 
felt  a  growing  need  for  it.  And  with  the  need 
came  the  man  to  meet  it.  This  was  Baron  Rip- 
perda.  He  meant  to  revive  the  greatness  of  Spain 
which  Alberoni  had  begun.  He  wanted  to  secure 
Elizabeth's  sons  in  Italy,  and  overthrow  the  naval 
supremacy  of  England.  He  saw  that  the  first  step 
must  be  an  alliance  with  Austria.  He  therefore 
went  to  Vienna  in  November  1724,  but  at  first 
Austria  was  slow  to  break  with  France  and  he  met 
with  little  success.  Then  came  the  rejection  of 
the  Infanta.  At  once  the  Court  of  Madrid  was 
ready  to  go  to  any  lengths  to  win  the  Emperor. 
Austria  was  eager  to  consolidate  her  power  over 
Germany,  especially  on  the  French  border,  and  was 
utterly  exhausted  by  all  her  wars.  Ripperda  pro- 
mised boundless  subsidies,  and  in  April  and  No- 
vember 1725  the  secret  treaties  of  Vienna  were 
signed.  The  claims  of  Philip  and  Charles  were 
restricted  to  the  territories  they  now  held.  Elizabeth 
received  a  promise  of  what  was  to  her  the  chief 
point  of  all,  the  hand  of  Charles's  heiress,  the 
Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  for  Don  Carlos1. 

Plans  on  a  vast  scale  floated  before  the  minds 
of  the  Queen  and  Ripperda,  with  a  fairer  prospect 
of  success  than  in  the  time  of  Alberoni,  when  Spain 
stood  alone.  England  and  France  were  threatened 
by  the  new  alliance.  France  was  hated  for  her 
insult  in  the  matter  of  the  Infanta.  The  martial 
ardour  of  Spain  rallied  round  the  King,  and  warlike 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  241,  242. 
H.  15 
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preparations  were  actively  carried  forward.  England 
was  hated  for  her  possession  of  Gibraltar  and  her 
encroachments  on  the  American  trade1.  Feeling 
against  her  found  expression  in  the  support  of 
James.  The  centre  of  Ripperda's  schemes  was  a 
trade-war  to  the  death  with  England  in  order  to 
wrest  from  her  what  she  had  won  from  Spain  by 
her  commercial  and  naval  power.  A  peremptory 
demand  for  the  restoration  of  Gibraltar  was  made 
in  July  and  the  refusal  only  exasperated  Elizabeth. 
The  Pretender's  restoration  became  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  programme  of  the  allies  of  Vienna. 
It  was  not  included  in  the  secret  treaty,  and  the 
Imperial  ministers  were  substantially  accurate  in 
stating  that  they  should  only  utilise  him  in  the 
event  of  war.  The  Queen,  however,  was  unques- 
tionably in  earnest2. 

Stanhope  obtained  through  the  agency  of  the 
Bavarian  minister  a  detailed  project  of  Ripperda 
and  Liria  for  an  invasion  in  the  Pretender's  interest. 
Ripperda's  confessions  to  Stanhope  after  he  fled 
for  refuge  to  his  house  revealed  these  plans.  "  The 
Duke  (i.e.  of  Ripperda)  began  with  the  secret  treaty 
of  Vienna,  consisting  of  five  articles  and  three 
separate  ones... the  2nd  separate  article  was  that 
the  Emperor  and  King  of  Spain  do  solemnly  engage 
to  assist  the  Pretender  with  their  forces,  in  order 
to  the  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain.... The  article  for  the  settling  the  Pre- 
tender on  the  throne  was  to  take  its  course  after 

1  Armstrong,  183,  184. 

2  Ibid.  183,  189  ;  Kanke,  m.  44. 
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the  greater  enterprises  were  begun :  but  they 
changed  their  resolutions  and  were  to  begin  with 
a  project  entered  into  in  his  favour  by  the  Emperor, 
Spain  and  Muscovy.  By  this  scheme,  the  Czarina 
was  to  furnish  the  Pretender  with  ten  thousand 
men,  and  arms  and  transports  in  proportion,  which 
are  designed  for  Scotland,  where  the  late  lord 
marischall  is  to  be  ready  to  receive  them,  and 
spirit  up  the  highlanders,  in  order  to  join  with  the 
Muscovites.  The  King  of  Spain  is  to  send  eight 
thousand  men  from  the  coast  of  Galicia,  which  are 
to  land  in  the  west  of  Europe  with  the  late  Duke 
of  Ormond  (or  any  other  Catholic  general  his 
Catholic  Majesty  thinks  proper)  at  the  head  of 
them,  and  one  Morgan  has  given  in  proposals  by 
the  Duke  of  Liria  to  provide  six  ships  out  of 
Brittany  and  one  he  has  at  Cadiz,  upon  the  King 
of  Spain's  advancing  60,000  piastres.... 

"  The  Emperor  on  his  part  is  to  have  6000  men 
ready  at  Ostend  for  the  Pretender's  service,  to  be 
made  use  of  when  necessity  may  require  :  and  is 
also  to  send  a  considerable  body  of  troops  in  the 
Low  Countries,  to  intimidate  the  Dutch  and  prevent 
their  sending  any  forces  to  Englana. 

"  The  time  the  Muscovites  were  to  make  their 
descent  was  calculated  to  be  during  the  absence 
of  the  British  fleet.  In  this  project,  Wharton  de- 
clares that  the  Jacobites  in  England  and  France 
have  two  millions  sterling  ready  to  promote  this 
affair  and  have  20,000  arms  in  France. 

"The  Pretender  in  return  is  to  restore  Port 
Mahon  and  Gibraltar  to  the  King  of  Spain  and  to 

15—2 
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be  guarantee  for  the  Ostend  Company,  and  to  lay 
open  our  commerce  in  England  and  the  foreign 
plantations  to  their  ships  with  the  same  privileges 
as  the  English  themselves  enjoy. 

"  By  this  scheme,  the  Pretender  was  immediately 
to  leave  Kome  and  go  incognito  to  Vienna,  there 
to  have  the  articles  drawn  up,  in  form,  for  the 
substance  was  already  agreed  upon.  From  Vienna 
he  was  to  proceed  to  Petersburg,  from  thence  to 
Archangel,  and  to  embark  from  that  port  to  avoid 
the  inconveniences  of  passing  the  Sound. 

"  The  Duke  of  Ripperda  said  that  Wharton  was 
sent  to  Madrid  by  the  Emperor  to  communicate 
this  project  to  the  King  of  Spain  as  what  he  (the 
Emperor)  had  agreed  to1." 

One  of  Ripperda's  papers,  too,  found  after  his 
arrest,  "contained  in  substance  the  whole  of  the 
Duke  of  Liria's  plan,  with  the  several  particulars 
set  forth  of  a  secret  treaty  between  the  Emperor, 
Spain  and  the  Pretender,  which  said  project  (Rip- 
perda assured  Stanhope)  had  been  absolutely  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Madrid2." 

Yet  apparently  all  this  great  scheme  was  of 
small  practical  value.  It  was  merely  a  means  by 
which  Ripperda  was  to  unite  the  Emperor  to  him- 
self, just  at  the  period  when  the  Imperial  trading 
schemes  wanted  a  unifying  force  against  the  one 
great  commercial  nation.  This  was  James's  value 
to  Charles.  By  Ripperda  himself  James  was  to  be 

1  Coxe :    Walpole    n.,    Original   Correspondence.      Period  iv. 
Keene  to  Newcastle.     June  15,  1726. 

2  Ibid.    Keene  to  Newcastle.     July  30,  1726. 
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caressed  or  repudiated  at  will.  While  the  schemes 
were  at  their  height  he  told  Stanhope,  in  answer 
to  some  pertinent  questions  on  the  point  that,  "  as 
for  the  Pretender,  he  must  own  to  his  having  talked 
both  here  and  at  Vienna  in  his  favour,  but  that 
in  his  interiour  he  was  as  sincerely  in  his  Majesty's 
(i.e.  George  I)  interests  and  in  that  of  his  royal 
family  as  the  best  subject  he  had,  of  which  he 
would  give  the  most  efficient  proof  upon  every 
occasion  that  should  present  itself:  that  his  talking 
in  the  manner  he  had  done  proceeded  from  his 
opinion  of  making  his  court  to  their  Catholic 
Majesties  by  so  doing,  but  more  especially  to  appear 
zealous  in  his  religion,  which  was  much  suspected 
in  this  country1." 

Early  in  1726  the  support  of  Spain  for  the 
House  of  Stuart  was  withdrawn.  "  Ripperda  assures 
me,"  wrote  Stanhope,  "that  he  has  taken  advantage 
of  their  Catholic  Majesties'  resentment  against  the 
Pretender,  upon  his  late  ill-usage  of  his  wife,  to 
persuade  them  to  take  away  his  pension,  which  is 
actually  done:  and  as  he  positively  assures  me  shall 
never  be  renewed2." 

By  March  James's  chances  seemed  hopeless. 
"  The  late  Duke  of  Ormond  is  as  assiduous  as  ever 
at  Court,"  said  the  English  ambassador,  "though 
I  don't  find  that  any  of  his  projects  have  been 
hearkened  to,  much  less  approved  of;  and  Ripperda 
told  me  the  other  day,  that  to  remove  all  jealousies 
upon  his  account,  in  case  I  insisted  upon  it  in  his 

1  Coxe,  ii.     Stanhope  to  Townshend.     December  27,  1725. 

2  Ibid.     Stanhope  to  Newcastle.     February  11,  1726. 
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Majesty's  name,  he  would  immediately  make  him 
quit  Spain1." 

The  danger  was  passing  but  it  was  not  without 
its  result.  For  the  treaty  of  Vienna  produced  a 
corresponding  alliance  of  the  threatened  powers  in 
the  treaty  of  Hanover  between  England,  France 
and  Prussia  in  September  1725,  for  purely  defensive 
purposes2.  Nor  was  this  the  only  reason  which 
weakened  the  Spanish  support  of  the  exiled  House. 

Once  again  the  English  supremacy  of  the  sea 
asserted  itself,  for  the  chief  obstacle  to  the  success 
of  Ripperda  was  Admiral  Hosier's  squadron,  which 
blockaded  the  treasure  fleet  at  Porto  Bello.  Austria 
grew  tired  of  empty  promises  and  the  arrival  of 
Marshal  Konigsegg  as  Imperial  ambassador  in  1726 
led  to  mutual  explanations  between  the  two  Courts 
and  the  downfall  of  Ripperda3.  Elizabeth  began 
to  look  with  friendly  eyes  to  Louis,  to  help  her 
against  England.  France  now  became  the  pivot  on 
which  all  turned.  It  was  a  critical  year  for  her. 
At  home  there  was  the  struggle  between  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon  and  the  King's  tutor,  Cardinal  Fleury. 
Abroad  there  was  the  question  of  adherence  to  the 
treaty  of  Hanover  or  entrance  into  the  treaty  of 
Vienna.  The  siege  of  Gibraltar  was  opened  by 
Spain  in  March  1727,  but  was  seen  to  be  impossible 
from  the  first.  Fleury  was  able  to  drive  Bourbon 
from  power  and  to  stand  by  England  and  the  treaty 

1  Coxe,  ii.    Stanhope  to  Newcastle.  March  25, 1726.   Laf uente, 
Historia  de  Espana,  xix.  55. 

2  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  242. 

3  Armstrong,  195,  197. 
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of  Hanover.  But  he  was  not  able  to  give  England 
the  aid  she  expected  :  the  opposition  was  not  strong 
enough  to  draw  France  over  to  Spain  in  despite 
of  Fleury.  Peace  therefore  became  feasible,  a  con- 
ference was  held  at  Vienna  in  May  1727  and  pre- 
liminaries of  a  general  peace  were  signed  by  France 
and  Austria1. 

Elizabeth,  in  March  1728,  also  acceded  to  these 
preliminaries.  Spain  had  had  three  years  of  alliance 
with  the  Emperor,  yet  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  were  not  fulfilled.  Carlos  was  not  the 
husband  of  Maria  Theresa.  And  now  the  Emperor 
began  to  hang  back.  Elizabeth  wrote  as  soon  as 
peace  was  made,  demanding  the  fulfilment  of  the 
marriage.  A  reply  was  drafted  in  the  Imperial 
Council.  "  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  betrothal 
of  Maria  Theresa  to  Don  Carlos  would  alarm  all 
Europe  and  alienate  some  of  the  Emperor's  most 
faithful  supporters  in  Germany.  It  would  be  prudent 
therefore  for  the  Emperor  to  keep  his  hands  com- 
pletely free  with  reference  to  the  marriage  of  the 
Archduchess2."  It  was  a  great  blow  to  Elizabeth. 
She  realized  that  her  Austrian  alliance  had  been 
useless  to  procure  her  the  wish  of  her  life,  the 
security  of  her  son  as  claimant  to  the  Italian 
duchies.  Peace  had  come  again  to  Europe  after 
the  perturbed  time  of  the  alliance  of  Austria  and 
Spain.  But  with  it  came  a  new  development.  The 
Queen  had  experienced  that  it  was  impossible  to 
attain  her  ends  in  Italy  without  the  help  of  the 

1  Armstrong,  215,  216. 

2  von  Arneth,  Prinz  Eugeti,  in.  561. 
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western  powers.  It  was  fully  time  that  she  should 
reconsider  her  relations  to  France  and  England, 
iii.  Influ-  One  power  in  Europe  had  taken  little  part  in 
Religion  a^  these  changes.  The  influence  of  the  Pope  was 
1727.  declining  but  still  great.  His  position  in  the  eyes 
of  all  the  great  countries  had  been  weakened  during 
the  last  years  of  Clement  XI.  The  Duke  of  Savoy 
a.  Clement  had  become  King  of  Sicily  in  1713.  Clement 
thought  it  a  good  opportunity  to  revive  the  feudal 
claims  of  the  Holy  See  over  Sicily  and  the  clerical 
immunities.  Resistance  was  met  by  excommuni- 
cation and  the  abolition  of  the  Apostolic  Legation. 
Matters  were  little  better  by  the  time  that  Sicily 
passed  to  Austria  in  1720.  Austria  was  very  angry 
at  the  Pope's  conduct  in  regard  to  Alberoni.  The 
Emperor,  before  going  upon  his  crusade,  had  re- 
ceived a  promise  that  his  territories  in  Naples  and 
Sardinia  should  be  safe.  The  Spanish  descent  upon 
Sardinia  showed  the  value  of  the  Papal  promises. 
The  breach  with  Spain  dated  from  the  time  of  the 
recognition  of  Charles  as  King  of  Spain  in  1709. 
The  gift  of  the  purple  to  Alberoni  in  17171  had 
seemed  to  reunite  the  two  countries,  but  the  de- 
velopment of  the  crusade  into  an  attack  on  Sar- 
dinia had  revived  the  old  animosity.  Philip  nomi- 
nated Alberoni  to  the  archbishopric  of  Seville,  but 
Clement  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment,  and 
the  nunciature  lapsed2.  France  was  thrown  into 
great  difficulties  by  the  Jesuit  Bull  Unigenitus,  and 
the  opponents  of  the  ruling  Order  were  bitter  against 

1  Above,  p.  194. 

2  Brosch,  Geschichte  Kirchenstaates,  n.  53. 
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the  author  of  the  Bull1.  Even  England  had  had 
good  ground  for  offence  in  the  arrest  of  the  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  and  had  threatened  a  descent 
upon  the  Papal  dominions2. 

But  though  the  Roman  Court  had  thus  given 
umbrage  to  most  of  Europe,  it  still  possessed  one 
very  strong  power.  This  was  the  time  when  Prime 
Ministers  were  taking  the  place  of  kings3.  In 
Catholic  countries  the  Church  still  supplied  the 
most  suitable  subjects  for  many  of  the  higher  po- 
litical dignities.  For  such  men  the  badge  of  their 
position  and  the  seal  of  their  security  was  the 
Cardinal's  hat.  The  great  instances  of  Richelieu 
and  Mazarin  were  ever  before  their  eyes.  As  long 
as  men  like  Father  Petre,  Alberoni,  Dubois  and 
Fleury  were  eager  for  the  purple,  the  Court  of 
Rome  still  wielded  great  power  in  Europe. 

But  in  this,  as  in  all  else,  the  Pope  was  no 
longer  his  own  master.  The  difference  in  the 
influence  exerted  on  him  by  his  neighbours  was 
very  marked.  That  of  France  had  greatly  declined,  b.  France. 
In  1716  the  illness  of  the  Pope  had  made  the 
question  of  a  conclave  possible.  A  memorial  as  to 
the  chances  of  a  French  Pope  was  sent  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  The  only  way  to  counterbalance  the 
German  influence  would  be  by  the  strictest  alliance 
with  Spain4.  In  1719,  as  Clement  grew  feebler,  the 
question  came  up  again.  Gualterio  showed  Dubois 

1  St  Simon,  x.  120. 

2  Above,  p.  203. 

3  St  Simon,  xv.  chaps.  16,  17.  , 

4  Gualterio,  20581.  B.  89,  90. 
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the  weak  position  of  France  in  the  Sacred  College. 
"The  Emperor  has  such  an  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  and  especially  just  now,  in  having  a  Pope 
who  is  a  friend  and  a  dependent  of  his,  that  he 
would  sacrifice  everything  to  attain  this  object1." 
On  the  other  hand  the  French  faction  was  very 
weak.  Only  three  Cardinals  belonged  to  it.  And 
if  France  was  weak,  Spain  was  even  weaker,  "  for 
she  is  reduced  to  one  Cardinal  only2."  It  was  little 
wonder  that  the  Imperialist  Cardinal  Conti  became 
Pope  Innocent  XIII  in  1721.  But  the  French 
Government  bought  the  friendship  of  Rome  by  its 
adhesion  to  the  Bull  Unigenitus.  Dubois'  hat  wras 
given  him  in  1721  by  Innocent  on  this  ground. 
"Those  who  like  to  hear  of  no  compromise  in  the 
matter  of  the  Bull,"  wrote  Gualterio,  "  have  bound 
the  Pope  to  promise  that  he  will  not  give  this  hat 
until  he  sees  that  everything  has  been  duly  settled 
as  regards  such  a  compromise3."  James  thought 
he  saw  his  opportunity  here,  as  he  had  done  with 
Alberoni,  to  use  his  prerogative  of  nomination  for 
the  purple.  He  was  desperately  poor  for  he  had 
just  failed  in  the  Spanish  expedition.  He  thought 
this  action  might  secure  him  a  continuance  of  the 
French  pension  his  father  and  mother  had  had*. 
But  Clement  would  not  change  his  Imperialist  policy 
even  for  the  sake  of  his  own  Bull.  "  He  launched 
forth  into  terrible  anger  against  the  King  of  England, 
saying  he  was  under  great  obligations  to  himself 
and,  instead  of  showing  gratitude,  he  only  caused 

1  'Gualterio,  20321.  33.  2  Ibid.  20321.  35,  37. 

3  Ibid.  20321.  172.  *  Ibidf  20231.  121. 
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trouble... '.The  Pope  had  already  allowed  him  one 
nomination,  which  was  more  than  his  father  had 
when  on  the  throne1."  It  was  not  till  Clement  had 
been  succeeded  by  Innocent  that  the  promotion 
came.  The  relations  between  Dubois  and  Rome 
were  continued  by  Fleury  whose  great  measure  of 
internal  policy  was  the  maintenance  of  the  Papal 
Ball2.  Yet  France  never  regained  her  influence 
over  the  Holy  See. 

Spain  was  fervently  Catholic  in  spite  of  the c-  Spain. 
rupture  over  Alberoni  and  the  nunciature.  When 
the  Cardinal  fell,  the  two  Courts  drew  together 
again3.  With  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the  union  be- 
came cordial.  The  proposals  of  Elizabeth  for  James 
took  the  old  religious  form  of  a  crusade.  This 
prince,  when  Atterbury's  plot  had  failed,  had  even 
thought  of  going  himself  as  a  crusader  against  the 
Turks4.  Now  he  was  to  become  the  centre  of  a 
crusade  against  the  heretic  power  of  the  west5.  But 
the  lifelessness  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  involved 
the  failure  of  this  plan. 

Austria  was  as  strong  as  ever  in  the  counsels  d.  Cosda. 
of  Rome.     Gualterio  had  spoken  of  her  strength  in 

1  Gualterio,  20321.  167. 

2  St  Simon,  xi.  69  ;  Flassen,  v.  167. 

3  Apres  le  second  mariage  de  Philippe  V,  1'esprit  du  gouverne- 
ment  (d'Espagne)  changea  tout-a-fait  la  direction  des  affaires  ecc!6- 
siastiques....Le  parti  ultramontain  put  encore  une  fois  relever  la 
tete  sous  la   protection   d'Elizabeth  Farnese — Le   concordat  de 
1737  termina  les  disputes  entre   le  Saint  Siege  et   1'Espagne  a 
1'occasion  des  evenements  d'ltalie.     Muriel,  Translation  of  Coxe, 
in.  528,  530,  531.     Cf.  Lafuente,  Historia,  xvm.  524. 

4  Gualterio,  20295.  375.  5  Armstrong,  188,  192. 
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the  Sacred  College  in  1719,  and  he  again  referred 
to  it  in  17201.  Benedict  XIII,  who  became  Pope 
in  1724,  followed  the  path  his  predecessors  had 
marked  out.  "  He  cannot  doubt  that  his  Holiness 
is  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  the  interests 
of  his  House  being  wholly  in  his  hands.  He  does 
not  wish  to  displease  other  nations,  provided  they 
are  not  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  Emperor2." 
But  he  could  not  have  offered  resistance  had  he 
wished  it,  for  by  1725  it  was  "  found  impossible 
to  represent  the  disorder  which  exists  in  the  finances 
of  the  Apostolic  Chamber.  His  Holiness,  by  his 
generosity  beyond  all  bounds,  has  put  them  into 
a  most  pitiable  state,  for  which  it  seems  doubtful 
if  they  can  find  a  remedy3."  It  was  the  time  of 
the  maladministration  of  Cardinal  Coscia.  Into 
this  man's  hands  Benedict  committed  the  whole 
internal  and  external  administration  of  Papal  affairs. 
The  recklessness  and  extravagance  of  the  favourite 
at  once  brought  the  Papacy  to  financial  ruin.  In 
three  months  Coscia  spent  on  himself  alone  11,000 
crowns.  Taxes  were  increased,  and  creditors  of  the 
state  defrauded,  but  the  increase  of  the  revenue 
by  these  means  only  reached  115,000  crowns  while 
the  expenditure  was  reckoned  at  400,000  annually4. 
Yet  Coscia's  power  remained  unbroken  till  the  death 
of  Benedict  in  1730. 

iv.  Spain          The  position  of  Rome  was  thus  unlikely  to  help 
land^9     or  to  ninder  the  attempts  at  peace  in  1727.     Yet 

1728—       the   attitude  of  the  Pope  was  of  great  importance. 
1731. 

1  Gualterio,  20321.  156—158.  2  Ibid.  20322.  28. 

3  Ibid.  20322.  103.  4  Brosch,  n.  65. 
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There  were  two  candidates  for  thrones  in  Europe 
and  with  both  of  them  the  Pope  was  closely 
linked.  He  was  the  protector  of  James,  Pretender 
of  England.  He  was  neighbour  to  Tuscany  and 
Parma,  the  duchies  to  which  Carlos  was  claimant. 
But  the  initiative  for  action  in  either  case  lay  with  (a)  James. 
the  Court  of  Madrid.  Within  the  next  few  months 
both  James  and  Carlos  had  opportunities  of  as- 
serting their  claims,  but  with  very  different  results. 
As  the  prospect  of  peace  became  more  settled,  a 
new  future  rose  up  before  Gualterio.  "The  sig- 
nature of  these  preliminaries  of  peace,"  he  wrote 
in  June  1727,  "is  a  great  event.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  believe  that  if  France  draws  close  to 
the  Emperor,  and  Spain,  she  thereby  separates  off 
from  England,  and  England  becomes  an  object  of 
suspicion  to  her.  In  that  case  these  three  powers 
would  unanimously  unite  on  behalf  of  King  James, 
who  has  always  justice  and  heaven's  favour  on  his 
side1."  Suddenly,  on  June  9th,  1727,  George  I 
died.  An  opportunity  for  the  claimant  to  the 
English  throne  had  come2.  But  Gualterio's  dream 
was  scarcely  realized,  for  James's  chances  were 
being  damaged  at  the  fountain-head  of  his  support, 
Rome.  Not  only  had  Coscia  so  ruined  the  Papal 
finances  that  no  help  could  have  been  forthcoming 
to  help  the  Pretender  regain  his  throne,  but  a 
former  friend  had  become  an  enemy  and  was 
working  against  him  at  the  Papal  Court.  This 
was  Cardinal  Alberoni,  of  whom  it  was  said  at 

1  Gualterio,  20304.  185,  186. 

2  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  441,  443. 
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the  end  of  1726,  "  He  always  does  as  much  harm 
as  he  can,  and  it  appears  that  he  has  formed  the 
most  evil  designs  to  malign  King  James  as  much 
as  possible  even  before  his  Holiness.  Cardinal  Ben- 
tivoglio  has  found  out  that  Cardinal  Alberoni  is 
seeking  to  threaten  King  James  and  do  him  the 
unkindest  offices  with  the  Court  of  Spain.  In  fact 
it  would  be  well  for  the  King  to  inform  the  Duke 
of  Parma  of  these  machinations  and  of  his  sup- 
posed intelligence  with  the  Court  of  London... for 
he  is  thinking  of  nothing  else  but  his  elevation  to 
the  Papacy1." 

Alberoni,  then,  was  sacrificing  the  cause  of 
James  at  the  Papal  Court  in  order  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  House  of  Hanover  for  his  own  can- 
didature for  the  throne  of  St  Peter.  He  had  found 
good  means  to  alienate  the  Pope.  In  1725  James 
had  made  Colonel  John  Hay  a  Peer  with  the  title 
of  Earl  of  Inverness,  and  James  Murray,  Earl  of 
Dunbar.  They  became  his  confidential  advisers2. 
Alberoni  used  this  to  alienate  Clementina,  on  the 
ground  that  her  importance  was  being  undermined3, 
and  the  Pope,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Pro- 
testants and  that  Dunbar  was  tutor  to  Prince  Charles 
Edward4.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  Pope  gave 
James  his  support  on  the  death  of  George.  He 
showed  himself  most  eager  to  contribute  to  the 
success  of  any  undertaking  for  the  Pretender.  He 
ordered  public  prayers  in  all  the  Cardinal  churches. 

1  Gualterio,  20304.  24,  25.  2  Stanhope,  n.  88,  89. 

*  Gualterio,  20322.  131 ;  20304.  lit. 
4  Ibid.  20304.  113 ;  20322.  132. 
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He  could  not  promise  more  than  25,000  crowns, 
however,  because  of  the  difficulties  in  which  the 
Apostolic  Chamber  was  placed1.  On  the  strength 
of  this  support  and  in  the  hopes  of  a  rising  in 
England,  James  left  Italy  and  reached  Avignon2. 
But  ?J1  hope  of  success  was  cut  off  by  the  news 
that  the  Prince  of  Hanover  was  proclaimed  King 
without  any  opposition3.  Then  James  alienated 
France  by  staying  at  Avignon  and  so  provoking 
the  remonstrances  of  England.  The  folly  of  such 
action  was  obvious,  for  it  would  turn  France  away 
from  those  good  intentions  which  she  had  towards 
him  and  might  lose  him  those  subsidies  which 
were  so  necessary4.  Fieury  and  Chauvelin  tried 
all  means  of  persuasion  to  remove  the  Pretender 
in  vain,  and  it  was  not  till  force  was  threatened 
that  he  would  return  to  Italy5. 

Even  more  important  than  the  attitude  of  Fieury,  (|8)  Don 
the  ally  of  England,  was  that  of  Elizabeth,  still 
hovering  between  peace  and  war.  But  the  question 
was  soon  decided.  The  Spanish  Queen  had  a  more 
important  claimant  than  James  in  her  son  Carlos. 
The  experience  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  had  shown 
her  that  she  must  look  to  the  western  powers  and 
not  to  Austria,  to  secure  her  house  in  Italy6.  In 
March  1728  the  Convention  of  the  Pardo  meant 
that  James  was  sacrificed  to  Carlos.  This  was  only 
the  first  step  towards  a  full  peace  with  England, 

1  Gualterio,  20304.  202—204.  2  Ibid.  20304.  213. 

3  Ibid.  20304.  209.  4  Ibid.  20304.  215,  216. 

5  Coxe,  MSS.  9219.  185—191. 

6  Above,  p.  231. 
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which  was  signed  at  Seville  in  November  17291. 
On  the  one  hand  it  was  a  brilliant  triumph  for 
the  House  of  Hanover.  There  was  no  mention  of 
Gibraltar  or  Minorca.  The  Imperial  Ostend  Com- 
pany lost  its  privileges  in  America.  All  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  Austrian  commerce  and  all  the 
disadvantages  of  the  English  in  Spain  were  can- 
celled. On  the  other  hand  Elizabeth  succeeded 
in  her  aim  of  securing  Don  Carlos  in  the  Italian 
duchies,  while  she  would  have  revenge  on  the 
Emperor  by  the  introduction  of  Spanish  garrisons 
till  the  vacancies  occurred2.  In  1731  the  final  goal 
was  reached,  for  in  January  Duke  Antonio  of  Parma 
died  and  Carlos  was  proclaimed  Duke.  The  Em- 
peror who  saw  that  he  was  isolated  and  could  not 
stop  the  House  of  Bourbon  from  obtaining  this 
foothold  in  Italy,  yielded  at  the  price  of  the  recog- 
nition of  his  Pragmatic  Sanction,  guaranteeing  the 
succession  of  Maria  Theresa  to  Austria.  The  result 
was  the  treaty  of  Vienna  in  March  1731,  between  the 
Emperor,  Spain,  England  and  the  United  Provinces. 
Carlos  was  recognized  as  Duke  of  Parma  and  heir 
of  Tuscany.  The  Emperor  consented  to  the  intro- 
duction of  6000  Spanish  troops  in  the  duchies.  The 
Pragmatic  Sanction  was  guaranteed3.  Elizabeth 
Farnese  had  won  her  first  substantial  triumph.  Her 
House  was  settled  in  Italy.  The  object  for  which 
Alberoni  had  struggled  and  developed  the  resources 
of  Spain,  and  for  which  Elizabeth  had  negotiated 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  245. 

2  Armstrong,  233. 

3  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  247.     Droysen,  iv.  iii.  127, 128. 
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with  the  enemies  of  her  adopted  country,  had  been 
partly  won.  But  there  was  much  of  Italy  which 
had  once  belonged  to  the  Crown  of  Spain  still  to 
be  secured. 

The  fourteen  years  during  which  the  Court  of 
Madrid  was  the  primum  mobile  of  Europe  had 
thus  seen  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart  decline. 
Under  Alberoni  James  had  been  driven  back  from 
sea  to  sea  before  the  all-powerful  fleets  of  England. 
Under  Elizabeth  he  had  become  a  useful  aid  for 
readjusting  the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent, 
by  diverting  attention  from  the  superior  claims 
of  Philip  to  France  and  of  Don  Carlos  to  the 
Italian  duchies.  But  when  the  Spanish  Queen  found 
that  the  best  means  to  advance  the  principal  object 
she  had  in  view  was  to  ally  with  the  hereditary 
foe  of  the  less  important  Pretender,  James  realized 
that  the  treaty  of  Vienna  was  but  the  second  in- 
stalment of  the  Triple  Alliance.  In  1717  he  had 
been  driven  from  France  across  the  Alps.  In  1731 
he  was  driven  from  Spain  back  to  the  Pope.  It 
was  the  very  weakness  of  the  Papacy  that  made 
a  residence  there  harmless  to  the  Protestant  Suc- 
cession in  England.  Dependence  upon  the  Emperor 
and  a  bankrupt  treasury  were  scarcely  calculated 
to  make  the  Pope  rouse  Europe  to  a  crusade  for 
the  House  of  Stuart  in  the  west.  Some  grounds 
of  hope  for  a  restoration  of  the  fallen  dynasty  did 
still  remain.  Yet  the  next  eight  years  seemed  to 
cut  even  these  away  from  it. 


H.  16 
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3.    Cardinal  Fleury  and  the  Stuarts,  1731-1740. 

There  now  followed  a  period  marked  by  the 
balancing  of  two  opposing  forces,  the  desire  for 
a  present  peace  and  the  desire  for  aggrandizement. 
The  desire  for  peace  was  represented  by  the  policy 
of  three  great  ministers,  Fleury,  Walpole  and  Patino 
in  the  west  and  the  Emperor  Charles  in  the  east. 
The  desire  for  aggrandizement  was  evidenced  in 
the  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  aspirants  to  different 
thrones  and  the  first  conflicts  of  colonial  expansion. 
It  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  patrons 
of  these  aspirants  would  themselves  meet  to  settle 
their  ambitious  desires  by  war.  This  uneasy  state 
of  things  lasted  some  ten  years,  and  during  them 
the  mainspring  of  action  in  Europe  was  once  again 
the  Court  of  Versailles  rather  than  the  Court  of 
Madrid.  Cardinal  Fleury  became  the  arbiter  of 
Europe. 

i.  Family         In  1731  all  Europe  was  again  at  peace,  but  the 

1^2—*     r*va^  amDiti°ns  of  the  different  monarchs  soon  began 

1736.         to   appear.      The    great   problem    was    the    future 

^Pra^rnatic  grouPmg   °f  the   nations.     In  the   east  a  disputed 

Sanction,    succession  had  long  threatened  the  Austrian  throne, 

as  it  had  already  threatened  and  upset  the  thrones 

in  the  west.     The   Emperor  Charles  spent  his  life 

in  trying  to  secure  the  succession  of  his  daughter 

Maria   Theresa   by   the    Pragmatic    Sanction.      To 

Europe  the  difficulty  was  that  even  if  Maria  Theresa 

succeeded  to  the   Hapsburg  dominions,  no  woman 
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could  succeed  to  the  Imperial  crown.  But  the 
hereditary  states  of  Hapsburg  accepted  it  in  1720, 
Spain  in  1725,  Russia  in  1726,  Prussia  in  1728, 
England  at  the  peace  of  1731,  and  now  after  it, 
the  Empire  as  a  whole  in  1732.  One  country  with- 
held its  recognition,  France.  Fleury  reserved  his 
acceptance  as  a  winning  card  to  play  against  Austria 
if  opportunity  offered1. 

In  the  west  the  triple  friendship  of  France,  (ft)  The 
Spain  and  England,  proclaimed  by  the  treaty  ^compact. 
Seville,  could  scarcely  last.  Spain  in  1732  became  1.  Spain. 
the  scene  of  a  diplomatic  struggle  for  the  mastery 
between  England  and  France.  At  first  the  rela- 
tions of  the  two  Bourbon  Courts  appeared  to  be 
unfriendly  and  Patino  leaned  to  England.  Then  as 
Spain  began  to  realize  that  her  own  development 
must  bring  her  into  opposition  with  the  Emperor 
in  Italy  and  with  England  in  America,  she  turned 
towards  France.  At  the  same  time  Spanish  com- 
mercial disputes  with  England  again  became  acute. 
Attacks  on  the  Spanish  guarda-costas*  began  to  be 
reported,  and  the  trade  rights  granted  to  England 
at  Seville  were  found  to  cause  great  difficulties. 
Elizabeth,  turning  east,  ?aw  danger  to  the  suc- 
cession of  her  sons  in  Italy  unless  the  Emperor 
were  forced  by  war  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  1731, 
and  turning  west,  saw  the  danger  from  the  entrance 
of  England  into  the  further  Atlantic.  She  drew 
close  to  France  and  determined  on  war. 

1  Erdmannsdorffer,  n.  406—408. 

2  Spanish  ships  set  to  guard  the  American  coast  and  uphold 
the  Spanish  monopoly. 
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2.  The  Suddenly  an  unexpected   opportunity  occurred. 

Impact.  On  February  1st,  1733,  Frederick  Augustus  I, 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  King  of  Poland,  died.  At 
once  eastern  and  western  Europe  ranged  themselves 
on  the  sides  of  the  two  rival  claimants  to  the  throne. 
Stanislas  Lesczinski,  the  puppet  of  Charles  XII, 
was  now  the  candidate  of  France.  Frederick  Au- 
gustus, son  of  the  late  King,  was  the  candidate  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  new  northern  power,  Russia, 
to  gain  whose  help  he  pledged  himself  to  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction,  in  spite  of  the  claims  of  his 
own  wife,  and  promised  Curland  to  the  Czarina. 
In  September  1733,  Stanislas  was  elected  King,  and 
in  October  Frederick  Augustus.  A  double  election 
meant  war,  but  not  necessarily  war  only  in  Poland. 
Charles  seemed  to  think  that  a  permanent  peace 
had  come  both  to  Germany  and  to  Italy.  The 
Emperor  was  mistaken.  The  Polish  difficulty  was 
destined  to  involve  him  in  war  both  in  Germany 
and  Italy. 

Throughout  1733  France  and  Spain  were  coming 
nearer  and  nearer  to  an  offensive  alliance,  which 
at  length  took  shape  in  two  treaties.  The  first  was 
the  treaty  of  Turin  in  September  between  France 
and  Sardinia.  The  second  was  the  treaty  of  the 
Escurial  between  France  and  Spain  in  November, 
better  known  as  the  first  Family  Compact1.  The 
western  group  had  formed  itself.  The  first  rift  in 
the  union  of  France  and  England  since  1713  and 
the  first  return  towards  the  Bourbon  power  of 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  254. 
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Louis  XIV  was  made.  "The  alliance  was  directed 
as  much  against  England  as  against  the  Emperor. 
Spain,  while  striking  at  Italy  with  her  left  hand 
was  guarding  her  American  colonies  with  her  right1." 
As  far  back  as  1727  Gualterio  had  foreseen  this 
and  pointed  his  master  to  it  with  hope.  "  In  the 
future  the  reunion  of  the  two  crowns  will  come  and 
will  be  fatal  to  the  alliance  of  France  with  England, 
for  their  aims  are  too  diverse2."  The  policy  against 
which  William  III  had  called  on  England  and 
Europe  to  arm  at  last  came  into  existence3. 

France  and  Spain  had  thus  been  united  in  arms  3.  Lor- 
by  the  event  of  the  disputed  succession  in  Poland.  raine- 
This  decided  the  direction  of  their  attacks  and 
decided  little  else.  It  was  not  to  be  westwards  by 
sea  against  England,  but  eastwards  by  land  against 
the  Emperor.  Each  nation  had  its  separate  aim. 
Each  had  a  territory  to  win  and  a  claimant  to 
support.  Each  succeeded  in  its  object.  France 
gave  Stanislas  little  support  in  Poland  though  she 
had  declared  war  against  the  Emperor  in  conse- 
quence of  his  aid  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  the  overwhelming  strength  of 
Russia  and  Austria  made  Louis  drop  the  cause 
of  his  father-in-law,  who  retired  to  France.  Fleury 
now  had  a  Pretender.  And  the  war  which  had 
been  begun  on  his  behalf  opened  up  an  oppor- 
tunity to  acquire  a  far  more  useful  dependency 
than  Poland.  It  was  time  to  seize  Lorraine.  Its  . 

1  Armstrong,  299. 

2  Gualterio,  20304.  228. 

3  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History,  248. 
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incorporation  had  always  been  one  of  the  favourite 
dreams  of  French  statesmen,  though  even  Louis 
could  not  retain  it.  But  now  the  question  had 
become  one  of  vital  importance.  How  great  then 
was  the  danger  for  France,  if  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
became  the  husband  of  the  future  mistress  of 
Austria,  and  Emperor  as  well.  In  the  struggle 
for  the  Polish  succession,  the  question  of  Lorraine 
must  be  decided  against  the  Emperor  and  for  the 
security  of  France.  By  the  end  of  the  summer  of 
1733,  therefore,  Lorraine  had  been  overrun  and 
was  wholly  in  the  power  of  France.  Fleury  had 
secured  the  new  territory  he  desired  on  behalf  of 
the  Pretender,  whose  cause  he  had  professed  to 
espouse. 

4.  Naples.  Spain,  too,  had  turned  east.  The  state  of  Italy 
offered  a  wonderful  chance  for  the  advance  of 
Don  Carlos,  the  Spanish  candidate  for  the  throne. 
The  possibility  of  a  new  dominion  opened  up  before 
him  in  Naples.  In  1733  his  rear  was  secured  by 
the  successful  expedition  of  the  Sardinians  and 
French  in  Lombardy,  by  which  the  Austrians  were 
driven  out  of  Milan.  In  1734  a  single  campaign 
from  Parma  into  Naples  was  enough.  But  now 
the  inherent  difficulty  of  the  war  became  obvious. 
An  alliance  between  the  two  Bourbon  powers  and 
the  King  of  Sardinia  was  found  to  be  impossible. 
The  treaties  of  Turin  and  of  the  Escurial  involved 
conflicting  claims  in  Italy.  The  aggrandizement  of 
Savoy  was  no  part  of  the  Bourbon  programme,  and 
the  two  Kings  of  that  House  had  accomplished  at 
least  in  part  their  separate  purposes. 
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France  was  the  common  element  in  the  two  5.  Prelim- 
alliances,  and  she  was  mistress  of  the  situation.  In  Vienna. 
November  1735  Fleury  saw  his  opportunity.  With- 
out consulting  his  allies  he  signed  the  preliminaries 
for  a  peace  with  the  Emperor  at  Vienna.  He  de- 
manded for  his  royal  refugee  the  territory  he  had 
just  seized.  Stanislas  should  become  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine, which,  at  his  death,  should  pass  to  the 
crown  of  France.  As  a  quid  pro  quo  the  Cardinal 
was  willing  to  guarantee  the  Pragmatic  Sanction. 
France  and  the  Emperor  had  secured  the  crowns 
they  wanted.  But  the  possible  career  of  the  Spanish 
would-be  King,  Don  Carlos,  was  sacrificed.  Naples 
and  Sicily  were  indeed  to  go  to  him,  but  the 
Emperor  was  to  be  indemnified  by  Parma  and 
Piacenza  for  himself,  and  by  the  succession  in  Tus- 
cany for  the  dispossessed  Duke  of  Lorraine1.  In 
May  17*36  even  Spain  acceded  to  the  Preliminaries 
of  Vienna.  Fleury  had  successfully  used  the  Family 
Compact  for  the  advance  of  the  Bourbon  power 
by  land  eastwards,  though  to  secure  the  full  triumph 
of  France  the  Spanish  triumph  had  been  rendered 
partial. 

But   Carlos   and   Stanislas   were   not   the    only  (7)  other 

claimants  to  thrones.     Between  the  House  of  Haps-  Pretenders' 
,  ,  i      i       TT  f  T-»        i  I. Bavaria. 

burg  in  the  east  and  the  House  of  Bourbon  in  the 

west  lay  the  House  of  Wittelsbach  in  Bavaria.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  Charles  Albert,  had  married 
Maria  Amelia,  the  younger  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold.  By  the  regulation  of  her  father  Leopold 
in  1703  she  had  a  better  title  to  the  Austrian 
1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  256. 
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possessions  than  her  niece,  Maria  Theresa,  whose 
claim  dated  from  the  later  Pragmatic  Sanction  of 
1713.  Charles  Albert  had  indeed  guaranteed  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  But  it  was  a  time  when  re- 
nunciations of  pledges  were  not  uncommon.  Eugene 
realized  the  danger  to  Austria  from  a  claimant  like 
this  at  a  time  when  all  the  strength  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  seemed  exhausted,  when  the  want  of  money 
was  pressing  because  the  usual  rich  revenue  from 
the  Italian  dominions  was  cut  off,  while  the  army 
suffered  from  the  general  poverty.  And  by  the 
army  alone  was  the  State  upheld.  He  therefore 
came  forward  in  1735  with  a  statesmanlike  proposal. 
This  was  that  the  Emperor  should  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  House  of  Wittelsbach  and 
give  the  hand  of  the  Archduchess,  Maria  Theresa, 
to  the  Electoral  Prince,  Maximilian  Joseph,  and  so 
bring  about  a  permanent  union  between  Bavaria 
and  Austria.  But  Charles  refused,  and  on  February 
12th,  the  heiress  of  Austria  was  married  to  Francis 
Stephen,  the  dispossessed  Duke  of  Lorraine1.  It 
was  a  great  opportunity  to  unite  the  east  of  Europe 
against  the  House  of  Bourbon.  But  it  was  not 
taken,  and  five  years  later  the  error  was  realized. 
James.  Beyond  the  House  of  Bourbon  to  the  west  lay 
England  with  her  claimant  James.  Since  the  peace 
of  1731  James's  importance  had  suffered  in  several 
respects.  Gualterio  had  prophesied  that  a  reunion 
of  the  Bourbon  crowns  would  bring  good  fortune 
to  the  Stuart  cause2.  But  the  Bourbon  House  in 

1  von  Arneth,  Prinz  Eugen,  in.  479. 

2  Above,  p.  245. 
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1733  had  different  ends  in  view  from  those  of 
Louis  XIV.  Spain  concentrated  herself  on  Don 
Carlos,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  else,  and  a  land 
march  from  Parrna  to  Naples  did  not  involve  a 
conflict  with  England,  with  the  need  of  a  diversion 
for  James.  This  not  only  meant  that  Spain  did 
not  want  the  English  Pretender,  but  indirectly 
weakened  any  support  which  the  Pope  might  have 
been  able  to  give.  For  the  quarrels  which  now 
arose  between  Naples  and  Rome  increased  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  of  the  Papacy.  France  was,  however, 
the  new  power  which  since  the  reunion  of  1733 
might  have  been  expected  to  look  favourably  to- 
wards James.  But  Fleury  was  looking  east,  not 
west.  He  held  fast  by  Walpole  while  he  advanced 
against  Charles.  He  wanted  a  Pretender,  but  had 
found  a  new  and  more  useful  one  than  the  old 
client  of  Louis  XIV.  Stanislas,  as  claimant  to 
Lorraine,  had,  in  the  eyes  of  France,  taken  the 
place  of  James  the  claimant  of  England. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  Stuart  cause  had  lost 
ground  in  England.  Disunion  had  broken  out  be- 
tween George  II  and  Frederick,  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  had  existed  ever  since  Frederick  came  to 
England  in  1728.  Round  the  Prince  had  collected 
all  the  great  leaders  of  the  opposition  to  George 
and  Walpole.  In  the  year  1737  a  public  outbreak 
with  the  King  took  place  on  the  question  of  the 
income  of  the  heir  apparent,  who  had  now  married, 
and  the  Princess  was  hurried  away  from  the  Court 
at  the  birth  of  her  first  child1.  "Yet  strange  as 
1  Coxe,  Walpole  (1798),  i.  533. 
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it  seems,  this  quarrel,  so  unanimously  deplored  by 
the  friends  to  the  dynasty,  as  a  heavy  blow  to  it, 
tended,  in  fact,  in  no  small  degree,  to  its  security. 
The  Tories,  who  had  hitherto  considered  their 
party  as  under  a  perpetual  exclusion  from  office 
and  power,  who  saw  no  glimmering  of  light  for 
themselves,  except  through  a  restoration  of  the 
Stuarts,  had  been  ready  to  join  the  Jacobites  in 
their  most  desperate  designs.  Many  of  them  now 
saw  with  pleasure  a  far  easier  and  safer  avenue  to 
power  open  in  the  favour  of  Frederick,  became 
reconciled  to  the  dynasty  and  began  to  await  the 
death  of  George  II  instead  of  his  dethronement1." 
France  began  to  see  that  even  if  she  should  want 
to  coerce  England,  she  had  an  easier  means  at  hand 
than  a  Jacobite  rebellion.  "  To-day  if  the  King 
of  England  is  at  all  insecure  on  his  throne,  it  is 
because  his  son  is  more  popular  than  he  is,"  said 
an  influential  French  politician,  "  but  this  does 
not  mean  the  rejection  of  the  entire  Protestant 
family  in  order  to  substitute  in  its  place  a  Papist 
family  educated  at  Rome2."  In  fact,  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  beginning  to  take  the  place 
of  James  in  the  eyes  of  England. 

ii.  The  The  Stuart  cause  had  lost  ground   as   a  factor 

Spanish     in  ^ne  balance  of  power  on  land,  while  Fleury  was 
War.          turning  his  attention  to  Lorraine.     The    centre    of 
1740.         gravity  was  now  gradually  turning  more  and  more 
westwards,   from    the   continent  to   the    sea.      The 

1  Stanhope,  History  of  England,  n.  207.     Cf.  Coxe,  Pelham, 
n.  138. 

2  D'Argenson,  edit.  Ratherg,  Memoires,  n.  224. 
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Emperor  realized  that  he  had  been  beaten  by  (a)  The 
Fleury.  He  determined  to  try  and  make  up  for  t^e  East. 
his  losses  in  Italy  and  Lorraine  by  a  successful  war 
against  the  Turks.  But  he  had  no  allies  and  no 
money.  Instead  of  concentrating  their  armies  as 
Louis  of  Baden  and  Eugene  had  done,  the  generals 
fought  in  detachments  and  were  overpowered.  Nissa, 
after  being  captured,  was  lost  again  in  October  1737. 
In  1739  Belgrade  capitulated  to  the  Turks,  and  the 
Peace  of  Belgrade  in  September  ceded  it,  with  Servia 
and  part  of  Wallachia,  to  the  Sultan.  The  Em- 
peror's attempt  to  recover  his  position  had  only 
added  to  his  weakness.  The  whole  national  life 
of  Austria  appeared  to  be  declining  in  the  last 
years  of  Charles  VI.  It  seemed  as  if  the  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future  fate  of  the  dynasty  and  of 
the  monarchy  had  brought  on  a  general  paralysis1. 

The  power  of  France  was  thus  increased  by  the  (£)  The 
weakness   of  the    Emperor.     An   opportunity   now 


occurred  for  Fleury  to  become  the  arbiter  of  Ger-  dispute. 
many.  Since  1713  a  new  power  had  been  quietly 
finding  its  level  in  Europe.  Frederick  William  I 
had  been  building  up  Prussia.  The  great  Elector 
had  attempted  to  make  his  Electorate  a  colonizing 
and  maritime  power.  But  King  Frederick  William 
had  seen  the  hopelessness  of  this  attempt,  and  in 
1721  had  sold  the  last  Prussian  factory  on  the  West 
African  coast  and  turned  to  the  internal  organi- 
zation of  his  kingdom.  A  great  centralizing  policy 
was  carried  out  and  a  "General  Directorium" 
founded  to  control  all  the  departments  of  govern- 
1  Erdmannsdorffer,  n.  460  etc. 
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ment.  Internal  trade  and  industry  were  regulated, 
the  army  was  reorganized  and  the  regiments  made 
directly  responsible  to  the  King  and  not  to  their 
officers.  Prussia  became  more  and  more  a  central- 
ized government1.  The  inevitable  result  was  that 
she  now  came  into  contact  with  other  nations.  Her 
rivalry  with  Austria  was  in  the  germ.  Fleury, 
master  of  Lorraine,  with  Austria  wasting  herself  in 
the  east,  and  Prussia  growing  up  into  the  conscious- 
ness of  power,  stepped  in  between  them  with  a  voice 
of  authority.-  An  opening  was  afforded  by  a  dispute 
as  to  the  duchies  of  Juliers  and  Berg,  which  be- 
longed to  the  Neuberg  branch  of  the  House  of 
Wittelsbach.  The  reigning  prince  had  no  son,  and 
King  Frederick  William  claimed  the  duchies  under 
a  succession  treaty  signed  in  1666.  This  claim  was 
resisted  by  the  collateral  branch  of  Sulzbach.  In 
1728  the  Emperor  had  taken  up  the  claim  of 
Prussia  at  the  treaty  of  Berlin  and  promised  to 
support  it.  But  he  had  since  done  nothing  to 
advance  this  claim  and  in  1738  he  even  joined  with 
the  western  powers  in  a  treaty  to  put  the  House  of 
Sulzbach  into  possession.  This  was  Fleury 's  op- 
portunity. In  January  1739  he  made  a  secret 
treaty  with  Austria,  that,  as  soon  as  the  Prince 
Charles  Philip  of  Neuberg  died,  the  House  of  Sulz- 
bach should  succeed.  This  would  naturally  have 
offended  Frederick  William.  A  second  treaty  was 
therefore  made  between  France  and  Prussia  in  April 
1739,  by  which  Prussia  was  not  indeed  to  have  all 
Berg,  for  a  strip  along  the  Rhine  containing  Dussel- 
1  Droysen,  iv.  ii.  347 — 352. 
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dorf  was  to  go  to  the  Sulzbach  line.  Bat  the  rest 
should  go  to  Frederick  William1.  It  was  a  master- 
stroke of  unscrupulous  diplomacy.  Fleury  held  the 
future  of  eastern  Europe  in  his  own  hands.  But 
the  triumph  was  not  as  great  as  it  seemed.  For 
France  had  by  her  dealings  in  Lorraine  and  Berg 
turned  eastwards  to  the  continent.  She  scarcely 
realized  that  she  was  turning  her  back  upon  a  crisis 
of  vast  consequence  to  Europe,  which  had  now  to 
be  decided  westwards  on  the  sea. 

The  fall  of  Alberoni  had  been  the  corollary  to  in.  Sea 
the  English  supremacy  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  ^^land 
the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic.     Ever  since,  the  Spain  and 
balance  of  power  on  land  had  been  the  all-absorbing  tic 
element  of  European   politics.     This  was  only  be-  l.  Out- 
cause  the    element    of  the  English   sea-power  had  t 
been  developing,  unseen,  away   from   Europe.     Its 
importance   was    now    prominently  thrust   forward. 
England  and  Spain  met  to  decide  who  was  to  be 
the  mistress  of  the  American  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
During  the    eighteenth   century   Europe  had  done 
little  to  check  the  maritime  development  of   Eng- 
land.    The   Emperor  had  tried  to  make  Austria  a 
rival  by  his  encouragement  of  the  Ostend  Company. 
But   after   a   precarious   existence   it  was  in   1731 
abolished   at  the   treaty  of  Vienna.     England   had 
crushed   out  a  new  rival.     Very  different  was  the 
inactivity  shown  by  France.     Cardinal  Fleury  and 
Maurepas  continued  the  policy  of  the  Pontchartrain. 
"  He  sacrificed  all  the  naval  resources  of  his  country 

1  Droysen,  iv.  iii.  24. 
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to  his  desire  to  live  in  peace  with  England.  The 
existing  ships  were  not  kept  in  repair  and  no  new 
ones  were  built1."  By  1738,  however,  the  need  of  a 
French  navy,  in  the  presence  of  the  growing  desire 
for  war  against  Spain  in  England,  became  more  and 
more  apparent.  "  We  need  a  fleet,"  wrote  D'Argen- 
son ;  "  M.  Maurepas  assures  me  that  I  shall  this  year 
see  a  squadron  of  14  or  15  large  battleships  in  the 
Tagus2." 

But  a  navy  could  not  be  created  in  a  day  and 
before  anything  could  be  done  the  crisis  came.  For 
while  Fleury  was  turning  towards  Germany,  matters 
had  come  to  a  climax  between  Spain  and  England 
on  the  American  question.  The  more  enlightened 
Spanish  statesmen  definitely  resolved  to  adopt  the 
Mercantile  System  to  which  the  fortunes  of  England 
and  Holland  were  believed  to  be  due.  The  colonies 
were  intended  to  be  the  outlet  fur  native  industries 
and  the  intrusion  of  other  nations  must  be  jealously 
watched.  Much  attention  was  paid  to  better  means 
of  communication  with  the  colonies  ;  monopolies  and 
State  bounties  were  granted  to  colonial  companies3. 
The  action  of  the  English  was  directly  antagonistic 
to  a  spirit  like  this.  Ever  since  1713  they  had 
extended  and  abused  their  right  of  the  "annual 
ship4."  This  was  always  bringing  them  into  conflict 
with  the  guarda-costas.  Complaints  to  the  British 

1  Guerin,  Histoire  Maritime,  iv.  211 ;  above,  p.  134. 

2  D'Argenson,  Memoires,  n.  307. 

3  Armstrong,  346,  354. 

4  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  215.     By  the  Assiento  Treaty,  1713, 
England  was  allowed  to  send  one  trading  vessel  a  year  to  America. 
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Government   became   increasingly   numerous.     The 
centre  of  the  whole  dispute  was  the  right  of  search. 

But  this  was  only  the  outward  and  visible  sign 
of  the  deeper  principle  which  was  at  stake — the 
right  of  England  to  enter  the  one  sea  which  was 
still  unmastered  by  her.  Negotiations  were  entered 
into,  but  from  the  time  when  the  famous  Jenkins 
in  1731,  on  the  loss  of  his  ear,  committed  his  soul 
to  God  and  his  cause  to  his  country,  England  had 
been  gradually  growing  more  and  more  eager  for 
war1.  Her  position  was  very  strong.  "  She  had 
increased  her  navy  while  those  of  all  other  countries 
had  died  out2."  She  could  intercept  the  Spanish 
galleons  arid  cause  bankruptcy,  stop  the  coasting 
trade  between  France  and  Spain,  seize  the  French 
colonies  in  Canada.  France  and  Spain  could  only 
retaliate  by  letters  of  marque3.  Such  was  the 
position  when,  in  January  1739,  an  agreement  as  to 
the  disputes  was  arrived  at,  at  Pardo.  But  this 
treaty  could  not  be  maintained  against  the  popular 
clamour  for  war.  Walpole  therefore  yielded  and  on 
October  19th  war  was  declared  against  Spain  by 
England. 

England  had  lodged  her  claim  to  rule  the  2-  Position 
western  Atlantic.  The  second  half  of  the  naval 
struggle  which  had  been  begun  under  Alberoni  had 
come.  As  then,  the  support  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
was  the  obvious  way  to  weaken  her  enemy.  As 
James  was  now  over  fifty,  Charles  Edward  was 
summoned  to  Spain,  and  a  fleet,  whose  destination 

1  Armstrong,  348.  2  D'Argeftson,  i.  331. 

3  Ibid.  n.  224. 
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was  unknown,  fitted  out  at  Cadiz  during  the  spring 
of  1740.  Admiral  Haddock  was  drawn  away  to  the 
Mediterranean  by  an  attack  on  Minorca,  and  the 
Spanish  ships,  28  in  number,  were  free  to  leave 
Cadiz ;  Charles  Edward  was  believed  to  be  on  board 
and  the  destination  was  to  be  Ireland1.  The  fleet 
then  passed  to  Ferrol,  but  the  English  ships  were 
now  waiting  for  them,  and  far  outnumbered  them. 
The  Spaniards  dared  not  yet  attack  the  mistress  of 
the  eastern  Atlantic  and  the  Channel,  and  their 
fleet  waited2.  Nor  was  the  Stuart  cause  in  the 
same  position  as  it  had  been  in  1719.  "There  was 
no  hope  for  a  successful  divergence  for  the  Pre- 
tender during  a  war  so  popular  in  England3." 

Spain  found  that  she  was  no  match  for  England. 
If  the  struggle  remained  a  duel,  the  cause  of  the 
eastern  Atlantic  seemed  lost.  But  by  the  Family 
Compact  France  was  bound  to  aid  her  ally.  Fleury 
had  to  decide  between  his  treaty  obligations  and  his 
love  of  peace.  He  had  attempted  to  combine  both 
by  offering  his  mediation4.  But  this  had  been  un- 
successful. When  the  war  broke  out,  he  declared 
that  France  remained  neutral5.  Without  her,  the 
sea-power  of  Spain  could  not  meet  the  navies  of 
England  and  the  cause  of  James  was  lost, 
iv.  influ-  Nor  was  there  any  expectation  of  help  from  the 
^Religion.  one  Court  that  had  as  often  stood  by  the  Stuarts. 
The  old  spirit  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  was  not  yet 
quite  dead.  Various  schemes  for  the  violent  con- 

]  D'Argenson,  n.  413  ;  ra.  59.  2  Ibid.  m.  78,  152,  228. 

3  Armstrong,  359.  4  Stanhope,  n.  281. 

5  D'Argenson,  in.  102. 
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version  of  heretic  Europe  still  flitted  before  the 
minds  of  the  Cardinals.  Rumours  of  leagues  be- 
tween Protestant  powers  gave  an  added  motive. 
But  the  days  of  such  combinations  were  now  over1. 

One  great  means,  however,  which  Rome  had  till 
now  had  of  keeping  her  influence  over  the  Catholic 
States  seemed    to   be  passing  away.     The  race  of 
clerical  Prime  Ministers  was  yielding  to  a  race  of 
laymen.      With    it   passed   the   importance   of  the 
Cardinal's  hat  as  a  factor  in  politics.     Fleury  was 
the  last  to  whom  it  meant  everything.     As  long  as 
he  lived,  the  connection   between   France  and  the 
Papacy  was  kept  up.    The  link  was  the  maintenance 
of  the  Bull  Unigenitus.     Quesnel  had  himself  re- 
ferred slightingly  to  Fleury  when  bishop  of  Frejus, 
in  an  examination  of  the  Bull.     Fleury  never  for- 
gave it2.     And  this  early  hatred  of  the  opponents  of 
the  Bull  was  developed  by  the  circumstances  of  his 
later  position.     Orleans  and  Dubois  had  upheld  it 
in  order  to  gain  the  support  of  the  Jesuits  and  in 
order   that   Dubois    might    obtain    a.  Cardinalate3. 
Fleury  as   Cardinal  and   continuer  of  their  policy 
also  upheld  it.     There  was  a  stronger  motive,  too, 
binding  Fleury  to  Rome.     The  Cardinal  hoped  to 
become  Pope  at  the  death  of  Clement  XII.    "  This," 
it  was  well  said,  "explained  many  enigmas.     It  is 
this  possibility  which  maintains  the   royal  favour. 
His   Majesty    flatters    himself    with    the    glory    of 
making  his  tutor  Pope  as  Charles  V  did4."     When 

1  Of.  Droysen,  iv.  iv.  406. 

2  St  Simon,  xi.  69.  3  Ibid.  xm.  341,  363. 
4  D'Argenson,  n.  158. 
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in  1740  Clement  died,  Fleury 's  chances  seemed 
good.  "  He  was  agreeable  to  the  Sacred  College, 
Spain  would  willingly  support  him  and  he  had  only 
to  go  to  Rome1."  The  election,  however,  did  not 
fall  on  Fleury.  But  Benedict  XIV  was  an  old  man, 
and  Fleury  still  kept  his  eyes  on  Rome  and  France 
in  friendship  with  the  Pope. 

In  Germany,  the  development  of  Prussia  meant 
the  growth  of  a  force  hostile  to  Catholicism,  though 
as  yet  she  had  not  shown  herself  a  Protestant 
missionary.  But  one  action  was  significant.  The 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg  carried  out  a  series  of  cruel 
persecutions  against  the  Lutherans  in  his  diocese 
and  in  1731  published  an  edict  of  expulsion. 
Frederick  William  at  once  issued  a  declaration  of 
welcome  and  the  refugees  came  by  thousands  to 
Prussia.  About  15,000  were  sent  to  colonise  the 
waste  districts  of  East  Prussia2.  To  the  Pope,  how- 
ever, this  appeared  as  a  triumph  of  Catholicism. 
Other  parts  of  Germany  showed  progress  in  the 
direction  of  the  old  creed.  The  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Frederick  Augustus  I,  had  become  a  Catholic  in 
1697  before  becoming  a  candidate  for  the  Polish 
throne,  and  in  1717  his  son,  Frederick  Augustus  II, 
followed  his  father's  example.  Yet  the  headship  of 
the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany,  the  Corpus 
Evangelicorum,  remained  in  their  house.  In  the 
Rhenish  Palatinate  the  Ryswick  Clause,  according 
to  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  was  to  be 
left  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  in  1697,  had 
enabled  the  Elector,  John  William,  to  bring  the 

1  D'Argenson,  n.  426.  2  Droysen,  iv.  iii.  160. 
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country  largely  under  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits1. 
The  Pope  might  hope  that  Catholicism  was  still 
getting  the  better  of  heresy.  The  Emperor  Charles, 
too,  embarked  upon  a  crusade  against  the  Turks 
which  would  have  revived  the  strength  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Germany.  But  it  failed  and  destroyed  all 
hopes  of  a  return  of  the  heretic  princes  to  the 
obedience  of  the  Pope.  In  the  west  of  Europe 
events  were  leading  up  to  what  might  be  used  as  a 
crusade  under  the  leadership  of  Spain  for  the 
Catholic  Prince  James.  In  the  bickerings  between 
England  and  Spain,  Protestantism  was  naturally  in 
a  nervous,  irritable  condition ;  and  though  the  re- 
ligious question  was  not  put  prominently  forward 
till  the  Seven  Years'  War,  it  is  an  accessory  not  to 
be  overlooked  in  the  war  of  Jenkins'  Ear.  Hostility 
to  heresy  had  played  no  slight  part  in  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Vienna  in  1735,  while  the  Blood  Bath  of 
Thorn  and  the  persecution  of  Protestants  at  Salz- 
burg were  merely  extreme  manifestations  of  a 
common  tendency  to  a  Catholic  revival2. 

But  it  was  just  this  very  Spanish  power  that 
really  weakened  Pope  Clement  XII  most  of  all. 
The  utter  financial  ruin  brought  on  by  Coscia  was 
not  healed  under  Clement3.  And  to  this  was  added 
the  loss  of  revenues  caused  by  the  breach  with 
Naples  and  Spain.  With  Don  Carlos  as  Duke  of 
Parma  in  1731  there  arose  difficulties  as  to  the 

1  Godeke,  Die  Politik  Osterreichs  in  die  spanische  Erbfolge- 
frage,  i.  141. 

2  Armstrong,  348. 

3  Above,  p.  236. 
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suzerainty,  for  the  Prince  received  the  duchy  from 
the  Emperor  and  Clement  claimed  the  right  of 
investiture.  But  with  Carlos  as  King  of  Naples  in 
1734  the  Pope  found  he  had  no  dutiful  son  as  a 
neighbour.  Levies  were  made  in  the  Papal  States, 
the  right  of  nomination  to  the  sees  and  the  patron- 
age of  all  benefices,  the  diminution  of  bequests  to 
the  Church  and  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  the 
Nuncio,  followed.  At  last,  in  1738,  the  Pope  had 
to  concede  full  sovereignty  to  Carlos1.  Spain  backed 
up  the  claims  of  Naples  by  forbidding  any  revenues 
to  pass  out  of  the  country  to  Rome,  and  let  a  large 
number  of  benefices  fall  vacant  rather  than  have 
them  filled  up  by  the  Pope.  The  loss  of  these 
revenues  to  the  Pope  was  enormous.  A  still  greater 
obstacle  to  any  movement  requiring  concerted  action 
among  Catholics  was  the  want  of  harmony  between 
the  three  Courts  of  Naples,  Madrid  and  Rome. 

The  state  of  Catholic  Europe,  in  fact,  was  not 
helpful  to  any  support  of  James  or  Charles  Edward 
in  1739.  In  spite  of  some  sentiment  for  a  Catholic 
union  in  Germany,  and  in  spite  of  the  influence  of 
the  ecclesiastic  Fleury  on  France,  there  was  little 
opportunity  for  a  crusade  in  the  west.  Germany 
was  still  the  friend  of  the  House  of  Hanover  and 
Prussia  was  very  powerful.  Fleury 's  usefulness  ta 
James  as  a  Catholic  was  more  than  negatived  by 
his  love  of  peace.  Spain,  the  very  country  which 
was  at  war  with  England  and  had  sent  for  Charles 
Edward,  was  at  strife  with  the  Pope  and  with- 
holding his  revenues,  while  Philip's  son  Carlos  in 

1  Brosch,  n.  78—81 ;  Kanke's  Papacy  (Austin),  in.  129. 
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Naples  carried  the  breach  still  further.  The  ruin 
in  the  Papacy  itself  deprived  it  of  all  power  of 
initiative,  for  the  extravagance  in  the  days  of 
Benedict  XIII  was  not  remedied  by  wise  policy 
under  Clement  XII1.  The  state  of  religion  in 
Europe  did  not  offer  James  any  better  prospect  of 
help  in  1739  than  did  the  balance  of  power  at  sea. 

There  was  one,  and  that,  perhaps,  still  the  most  («)  France 
important  factor  of  European  politics  with  which 
the  Stuart  cause  had  not  yet  been  brought  in  con- 
tact. Cardinal  Fleury  had  made  France  the  pivot 
on  which  everything  turned2.  In  1739  France  lay 
between  the  combatants,  Spain  and  England,  as  a 
neutral  power.  For  any  success  to  come  to  the 
Stuart  cause,  some  event  was  needed  which  should 
draw  France  herself  into  the  contest.  This  event 
was  not  slow  in  coming.  On  September  20th,  1740, 
the  Emperor  Charles  VI  died  and  left  his  daughter 
Maria  Theresa  as  heiress  of  Austria.  On  January 
29th,  1743,  Cardinal  Fleury  died  and  the  influence 
which  had  so  long  held  France  back  from  war  was 
removed3.  In  the  general  upheaval  of  Europe  which 
followed,  it  would  have  been  indeed  extraordinary  if 
no  Power  had  found  a  need  for  the  claimant  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

1  Broach,  n.  83,  84. 

2  Die   Geschicke   Deutschlands,  Europas  lagen  in   des  alten 
Cardinals  Hand  :  nur  er  noch  hielt  den  Ausbruch  des  allgemeinen 
Krieges  auf.     Mit  seiner  Friedenspolitik  iibte  und  gewann  Frank- 
reich  grosseren  Einfluss,  als  es  selbst  in  den  glanzenden  Tagen 
Ludwigs  XIV.  gehabt  hatte.     Droysen,  iv.  iii.  406. 

3  D'Argenson,  iv.  49. 


CHAPTER   V. 

I.      THE   AUSTRIAN  SUCCESSION   WAR  :   1740-1748. 

1.     The  Balance  of  Power  on  Land. 
(A)     The  Inheritance  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. 
l.    The  IN  1740  the  male  line  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg, 

to  the  In-  *  which  had  already  ended  in  Spain,  became  extinct 
heritance.  in  Austria.  The  internal  condition  of  the  country 
was  very  dangerous  and  the  attitude  of  foreign 
Powers  foreshadowed  ruin,  for  in  every  part  of  the 
Empire  arose  rival  claimants.  The  Imperial  throne 
itself  was  claimed  by  the  House  of  Austria  as  repre- 
sented by  Francis,  Duke  of  Tuscany,  husband  of 
Maria  Theresa.  Maria  Theresa  claimed  the  here- 
ditary dominions  of  the  House  of  Austria  by  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction  which  every  Court  in  Europe 
had  at  last  recognized.  To  contest  this  claim  the 
House  of  Wittelsbach  came  forward  in  the  person 
of  Charles  of  Bavaria  who,  as  husband  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph's  daughter  Maria  Amelia,  upheld 
the  Pact  of  17031.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the 
Italian  question  was  entering  on  a  new  phase. 

1  Above,  p.  247. 
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A  feeling  that  Italy  should  belong  to  the  Italians 
was  taking  shape  and  centred  in  Charles  Emanuel 
of  Savoy,  King  of  Sardinia1.  On  the  other  hand, 
Elizabeth  of  Spain  saw  in  Charles  VI's  death 
a  golden  opportunity  for  the  reassertion  of  the 
Spanish  claims  in  Italy,  which  had  always  been 
cherished.  She  therefore  determined  that  her 
youngest  son  Philip  should  win  for  himself  a  prin- 
cipality in  the  peninsula.  In  the  east,  Frederick 
of  Prussia  took  the  opportunity  to  put  forward 
claims  to  Silesia,  and  in  the  west  the  fondness  of 
George  II  of  England  for  his  Electorate  of  Hanover 
gavre  a  new  vantage-ground  for  any  enemy  of 
England.  The  House  of  Stuart  still  lived  in  petty 
pomp  on  the  bounty  of  the  Pope  in  Italy,  and  its 
hopes  revived  as  the  probability  of  a  European 
conflict  increased.  It  was,  however,  scarcely  pos- 
sible that,  in  the  presence  of  other  greater  Pre- 
tenders than  James,  his  cause  could  be  anything  but 
secondary  to  the  furtherance  of  claims  in  Germany 
or  Italy  or  the  Netherlands. 

Marshal  Belleisle  represented  the  war-party  in  2.  Attitude 
France  and  became  the  spokesman  of  a  vast  scheme. 
"  This  was  no  less  than  the  execution  of  the  famous 
plan  of  Henry  IV,  to  expel  the  House  of  Austria 
from  Europe  and  confine  it  to  Hungary.  France 
was  to  become  distributor  of  the  Hapsburg  heredi- 
tary states  by  a  new  Partition  treaty  which  should 
equalise  the  possessions  of  the  third  party  in 
Europe  without  taking  anything  for  herself2." 
The  principal  aim  of  France  then  became  that 

i  D'Argenson,  Memoires,  iv.  273.  2  Ibid.  iv.  223. 
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of  making  the  Imperial  crown  pass  to  the  House 
of  Bavaria,  or  failing  that,  to  the  House  of  Saxony1. 
Cardinal  Fleury  wished  to  avoid  war  because  of 
"the  losses  of  men  in  previous  wars,  the  bad  state 
of  the  finances,  the  weak  condition  of  the  navy, 
the  stagnation  of  commerce  and  the  famine  which 
afflicted  the  southern  districts2."  But  Belleisle 
carried  his  point,  and  a  French  army  accom- 
panied the  Bavarian  claimant  in  his  march  to 
the  Austrian  capital.  The  championship  of  the 
House  of  Wittelsbach,  however,  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  war-party,  and  Fleury  continued  to 
maintain  amicable  relations  with  England  till  his 
death.  The  House  of  Stuart  could  find  no  support 
from  him. 

Elizabeth  Farnese  still  ruled  Spain.  This  now 
involved  two  questions  of  policy — the  Italian  and 
the  American.  To  the  Queen,  American  matters 
were  secondary  to  the  advancement  of  her  son 
Philip,  and  to  this  object  all  the  power  of  Spain 
was  made  subservient. 

England  was  just  passing  from  the  grasp  of 
Walpole.  When  he  fell,  in  1742,  "it  was  not  the 
fall  of  an  ordinary  minister,  but  the  fall  of  a 
political  system  based  upon  the  first  union  of  the 
House  of  Hanover  with  the  Regent  of  France. 
It  was  a  return  to  the  policy,  then  abandoned, 
of  war  against  France  and  the  Bourbon  interest 
in  Europe3."  But  at  first  the  link  with  war  on 

1  Flassen,  v.  408.  2  Ibid.  v.  405. 

3  Lord  Carteret  ergriff  sofort  das  entgegengesetzte  System.   Es 
war  einfach  genug.     Hatte  man  einmal  den  Krieg,  so  gait  es  ihn 
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the  Continent  was  Hanover.  This  only  brought 
into  clearer  prominence  the  foreign  character  of 
the  dynasty.  Charles  Edward  Stuart  thought  he 
saw  his  opportunity  as  the  champion  of  the  in- 
sular and  popular  feeling  of  the  country.  He  was 
only  to  find  that  his  dynasty  had  ceased  to  be  the 
centre  of  that  feeling. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  avowal  of  these  3.  Out- 
various  claims  led  to  war.  In  the  winter  of  1740  ^r.  ° 
Frederick  of  Prussia  overran  Silesia,  and  in  1742 
the  treaty  of  Berlin  secured  it  to  him1.  The  centre 
of  gravity  in  European  affairs  henceforward  moved 
eastwards.  The  ambition  of  Louis  XIV  had  been 
an  influence  underlying  all  the  politics  of  the  later 
seventeenth  and  earlier  eighteenth  centuries.  The 
ambition  of  Frederick  II  was  similarly  to  colour  all 
political  events  for  the  next  forty  years.  •  A  new 
candidate  for  the  headship  of  North  Germany  had 
asserted  himself2. 

Charles    of    Bavaria,    with    Belleisle,    had    now 
marched    into    Austria,    and    town   after   town    fell 

im  grossen  Styl  zu  fiihren.  Hing  noch  das  halbe  Schottland,  das 
ganze  Irland  an  den  Stuarts,  so  musste  man  Frankreich  auf  dem 
Continent  so  fassen,  dass  es  nicht  daran  denken  konnte,  dem 
Pratendenten  zu  neuen  Abenteuern  hulfreich  zu  sein.  Droysen, 
v.  iii.  79.  Ranke,  History  of  England,  v.  405. 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  279. 

2  Die  Bedeutung  Preussens  war,  dass  es  aus  den  Ruinen  des 
dreissigjahrigen  Krieges  sich  aufrichtend,  zu  einem  in  sich  geord- 
neten  Staat  geworden  war,  zu  einem  deutschen  Staat  innerhalb 
des  kernlos  gewordenen  Reiches,  nicht  dynastisch  sondern  mon- 
archisch,  nicht  standisch  sondern  militarisch,  nicht  confessional 
sondern    in    voller    Gewissensfreiheit,    alien    Bekenntnissen    zu 
gleichem  Recht  und  Schutz.     Droysen,  v.  ii.  4,  5,  8. 
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into  his  hands.  Belleisle  became  alarmed  at  the 
success  of  his  puppet.  "  If  we  reach  Vienna,  he 
will  have  no  further  need  of  us,  and  that  would 
altogether  upset  our  reckoning,"  he  said1.  The 
Elector  was  prevailed  upon  to  turn  north  into 
Bohemia  and  then,  marching  towards  the  Rhine, 
he  was  crowned  Emperor  at  Frankfort  in  February, 
1742.  Belleisle  seemed  to  have  secured  his  end. 
But  it  was  only  the  shadow  of  the  Empire.  For 
the  substance  still  remained  with  the  House  of 
Hapsburg. 

In  the  north-west  of  the  Empire  was  Hanover. 
But  for  the  present  this  was  secured  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  George  II.  In  1741  a  French  army  under 
Marshal  Maillebois  threatened  it,  and  at  once  the 
English  King  concluded  a  treaty  at  Hanover  in 
October,  whicli  promised  to  maintain  the  neutrality 
of  the  Electorate2.  This  left  England  free  for  her 
maritime  war  against  Spain,  which  had  been  going 
on  since  1739. 

When,  therefore,  the  year  1743  began,  the  powers 
of  Europe  were  ranged  in  two  hostile  camps.  Spain 
and  England  were  carrying  on  a  naval  war  in  the 
western  hemisphere,  and  in  the  east  of  Europe 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  with  their  objects  gained, 
fronted  the  weakened  House  of  Austria.  France 
watched  the  combatants  and  committed  herself 
to  neither.  But  on  January  29th  in  that  year 
Cardinal  Fleury  died.  The  words  of  Louis  XV 
at.  the  news  of  his  death  were  significant  of  a 

1  Oncken,  Friedrich  der  Grosse,  i.  358. 

2  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  276 ;  d'Argenson,  iv.  226. 
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change    in    French    policy,    "  My    lords,    I   am   the 
first  Minister." 


(B)     France  and  her  Pretenders  in  1744. 

Louis  at  once  committed  himself  to  the  support  1 
of  the  House  of  Wittelsbach.  The  Electorate  of 
Mainz  was  now  vacant,  and  the  rival  candidates  were 
Clement,  brother  of  the  newly  crowned  Emperor, 
and  Count  Ostein.  the  Austrian  nominee.  France 
gave  her  support  to  Clement.  The  result  of  this 
was  unforeseen.  For  the  English  and  Hanoverian 
army,  which  had  been  stationed  in  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  suddenly  began  to  move  southwards 
towards  Mainz.  This  was  in  direct  violation  of  the 
treaty  of  Hanover1.  King  George  himself  therefore 
joined  his  forces  at  Aschaffenburg,  and  at  length 
a  battle  followed  at  Dettingen  (July  27,  1743). 
The  French  were  defeated  and  their  championship 
of  Clement  failed.  On  the  same  day  the  House  of 
Wittelsbach  failed  them,  for  the  Bavarian  Field- 
marshal,  Seckendorff,  concluded  a  treaty  of  neu- 
trality with  the  Austrians,  which  separated  Bavaria 
from  France  and  put  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  in 
a  position  to  unite  with  the  victors  of  Dettingen2. 
For  a  time  the  ground  in  Germany  seemed  to  be 
crumbling  away  beneath  the  feet  of  the  French. 
Louis  therefore  turned  from  the  support  of  a  land- 
less Emperor  to  the  alliance  of  a  doubtful  friend, 


1  Above,  p.  266. 

2  Oncken,  i.  385. 
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and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Prussia  made  common 

cause. 

2.  Italy  But  France  was  not  confined  to  her  schemes  in 

^England.  Germany.  There  were  two  Princes  whom  she  could 
(a)  Louis  use  to  advance  her  power  in  Italy,  Charles  Emanuel 
and  Italy.  of  gavoy  and  philip  of  gpain  Unfortunately  for 

her,  their  claims  were  mutually  exclusive.  While 
France  waited,  her  power  of  choice  between  them 
was  lost.  For  in  September,  1743,  Austria,  Sardinia 
and  England  concluded  a  treaty  at  Worms.  The 
treaties  of  Utrecht  and  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
were  guaranteed,  and  England  undertook  to  sup- 
port any  attempts  of  her  two  allies  at  conquest  in 
Italy1.  Frederick  trembled  for  Silesia  and  drew 
closer  to  France,  Elizabeth  Farnese  feared  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  her  son  Philip,  and  she  too  drew 
closer  to  France.  France  saw  that  she  was  now 
committed  to  Don  Philip  as  her  Italian  Pretender, 
and  she  at  once  became  his  champion.  On  the 
25th  of  November,  1743,  the  famous  Family  Com- 
pact was  secretly  signed  at  Fontainebleau.  France 
bound  herself  to  declare  war  on  England  and 
Sardinia,  and  to  continue  it  till  Don  Carlos  was 
secure  in  his  possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
till  Milan,  Parma  and  Piacenza  were  conquered  for 
Don  Philip ;  Spain  was  to  regain  Gibraltar  and,  if 
possible,  Minorca,  and  her  new  colony  of  Georgia 
was  to  be  taken  from  England.  Till  then  there 
would  be  no  peace,  even  under  the  most  favour- 
able conditions2.  But  this  involved  a  question 
which  the  support  of  Charles  of  Bavaria  did  not — 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  285.  2  IHd.  i.  287. 
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the  command  of  the  sea.  England  ruled  the  sea, 
and  therefore  England's  power  must  be  destroyed. 
George  had  shown  his  faithlessness  as  to  the  neu- 
trality of  Hanover  by  his  victory  at  Dettingen. 
The  punishment  for  this,  and  the  security  for  the 
schemes  of  Don  Philip  in  Italy,  must  therefore  be 
the  championship  at  the  same  time  of  another, 
though  secondary,  Pretender  —  James  Stuart1. 

In  a  letter  to  his  uncle  on  December  10th,  1743,  (ft)  The 

-r       .11         11-          i  •  „  01  •         T       •  i  11  connection 

Louis  declared  his  policy.       Sire,  I  wish  to  delay  no 


longer  in  communicating  to  your  Majesty  a  project  England. 
that  I  have  formed  in  the  greatest  secrecy,  in  order 
to  destroy,  at  a  blow,  the  league  of  enemies  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon  arid  secure  the  purposes  of  your 
Majesty  as  to  Italy,  which  is  to-day  my  principal 
object  ____  My  project  can  only  succeed  in  so  far  as 
it  is  unexpected.  The  least  delay  may  ruin  every- 
thing. There  is,  therefore,  not  a  moment  to  lose. 
Everything  is  ready  :  the  squadrons  that  have  been 
armed  to  fulfil  my  engagements  with  your  Majesty 
have  made  the  way  easy.  I  only  await  your  reply 
to  give  my  last  orders2."  In  a  memorial  attached 
to  this  letter,  Louis  shows  the  relationship  of  the 
Stuart  cause  to  this  project.  "All  the  chiefs  of 
the  Jacobites  in  England  have  unanimously  de- 
clared that  they  require  only  thirteen  battalions, 
a  regiment  of  dragoons  and  10,000  arms,  in  order 
to  secure  a  general  rising  at  the  moment  of  dis- 
embarkation.... They  would  have  wished  that  their 
lawful  master,  or  one  of  the  princes  his  sons,  might 


1  Coxe,  Bourbons  in  Spain  (1815),  in.  342. 

2  Flassen,  v.  276,  277. 
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have  crossed  over,  at  the  same  time,  at  the  head  of 
the  forces  which  France  sent  to  help  them.  But 
they  did  not  consider  this  necessary,  and  have 
decided  that,  surrounded  as  he  is  by  spies,  his 
departure  from  Rome,  which  could  not  be  kept 
secret,  would  betray  the  whole  project  and  work 
its  ruin.  It  seems  to  them  enough  that  the  person 
who  has  his  orders  should  be  possessed  of  a  declara- 
tion in  his  name A  Scotch  gentleman  has  been 

sent  to  Rome  to  explain  the  circumstances  to  the 
Chevalier  de  St  George... and  orders  have  just  been 
given  for  the  embarkation  of  the  troops  to  take 
place  at  Dunkirk  on  January  15,  1744.  The  ships 
which  are  to  escort  them  are  to  leave  Brest  on  the 

1st  of  the   same   month (Many   difficulties   may 

arise,  but  if  a  landing  is  once  effected)  the  least 
that  can  result  will  be  a  civil  war  which  will 
mean  the  recall  of  the  English  troops  from  th^ 
Low  Countries.  The  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Turin 
will  receive  no  more  subsidies  from  England,  and 
if  we  act  vigorously  on  all  sides,  at  this  critical 
juncture,  these  two  Courts,  abandoned  to  their  own 
resources,  will  yield  to  our  demands1."  In  fact,  the 
claimant  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was  to  be  the 
cat's-paw  for  the  claimant  of  the  Spanish  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  real  link  between  Louis  and  James 
was  the  minister  Tencin,  who  owed  his  Cardinalate 
to  the  intervention  of  the  Stuart  prince,  and  was 
eager  to  show  his  gratitude2. 

1  Flassen,  v.  277—280. 

2  Ewald,    Life    of  Prince   Charles  Edward    Stuart,   49 ;    cf. 
Gualterio  MSS.  20393  passim;  Keumont,  Die  Grafinn  von  Albany,  82. 
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At  once  the  preparations  were  pushed  forward1.  (7)  The 
The  English  Ambassador,  Thompson,  was  puzzled. 
"The  report  of  orders  being  sent  to  the  ports  of 
France,"  he  writes,  "  for  fitting  out  and  arming  all 
the  men  of  war  that  are  in  a  condition  to  put  to  sea, 
is  confirmed.  The  letters  from  Brest  say  the  orders 
are  arrived  there  to  have  everything  in  readiness  by 
the  1st  of  January.... It  is  not  doubted  that  this  is 
for  the  service  of  the  Court  of  Spain  arid  to  oblige 
Mr  Matthews  to  retire  from  the  coast  of  France  and 
in  the  hopes  to  carry  and  convoy  troops  to  Italy2." 
This  states  the  whole  difficulty.  The  great  point 
was  to  get  rid  of  the  English  Mediterranean  squadron 
under  Matthews.  On  this  depended,  immediately, 
the  success  of  Don  Philip  and  indirectly  that  of  the 
Stuart  cause.  Time  passed  and  on  the  22nd  of 
January  Thompson  again  wrote,  "  The  ships  of  Brest 
are  said  to  have  sailed... to  intercept  any  reinforce- 
ments we  might  think  of  sending  to  Mr  Matthews1." 
Similar  activity  was  meanwhile  being  displayed  at 
Dunkirk.  Marshal  Saxe  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
this  expedition,  which  was  to  draw  off  attention 
from  Italy.  His  instructions  show  the  greatness  of 

1  Aber  wie  trostlos  war   die  Lage  Englands.     Von  der   eng- 
lischen  Armee  stand  der  beste  Theil  21,000  Mann  in  Flandern, 
andere   10,000   in   Gibraltar,  Port   Mahon,  den  Colonien....Man 
brauchte  vor  Allem  Soldaten  und  diese  hatte  man  nicht.     Noch 
trostloser  war  die  Lage  Hollands.... Da  begannen  jene  Bewegun- 
gen  der  franzosischen  Flotte  im  Canal,  jene  Einschaffungen  bei 
Diinkirchen :    das   hatte    niemand    moglich    gehalten,    niemand 
vorbedacht;  man  zitterte  fiir  Irland,  das  vollig  unbewahrt  war. 
Droysen,  v.  ii.  245,  246,  248. 

2  Record  Office,  State  Papers,  France,  438,  1743,  xi.  23. 

3  Ibid.  1744,  i.  22. 
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the  project.  "  His  Majesty  King  Louis  has  under- 
taken to  embark  the  troops  and  arms  demanded  at 
Dunkirk,  with  an  escort  under  the  Lord  of  Baraille. 
Another  squadron  has  been  sent  into  the  Channel 
under  the  Count  of  Eoquefeuille  to  keep  the  English 
vessels  from  stopping  the  embarkation.... As  it  is 
important  that  the  disembarkation  should  take  place 
as  near  London  as  possible,  His  Majesty  has  ordered 
the  Lord  of  Baraille  to  convoy  the  expedition  as  far 
as  possible  up  the  Thames,  even  to  Blackwall,  un- 
less insurmountable  difficulties  are  met....  When  the 
French  troops  have  been  introduced  into  the  city  of 
London,  where  they  will  march  immediately  on 
landing,  the  principal  object  of  Marshal  Saxe  must 
be  to  maintain  his  position,  in  order  that  if  a  civil 
war  breaks  out,  he  may  uphold  the  interests  of  King 
James1." 

The  expedition  consisted  of  334  officers  and  9695 
men2.  The  preparations  were  hurried  forward.  On 
February  29th  the  Comte  de  Saxe  arrived  at  Dunkirk 
with  several  English  lords  and  all  the  colonels  of  the 
expedition.  The  same  day  they  received  orders  to 
be  ready  to  start  next  day.  At  eight  in  the  morning 
an  embargo  was  laid  on  all  light  vessels  for  the  sake 
of  embarkation  and  in  order  to  convey  the  troops  to 
the  large  vessels.  At  11  o'clock,  just  as  the  light 
vessels  had  been  loaded,  there  arose  so  violent  a  gale 
that  it  was  impossible  to  place  the  men  on  board  the 
transports,  and  they  had  to  wait  in  the  roadstead  at 
the  mercy  of  the  waves  till  next  morning.  On  the 

1  Memoires  et  Lettres  du  Marechal  de  Saxe,  i.  49 — 53. 

2  Ibid.  i.  54. 
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2nd  of  March  the  light  vessels  were  requisitioned 
again.  But  only  two  and  a-half  battalions  could  go 
on  board,  for  want  of  enough  light  vessels,  and 
because  of  the  wind.  On  the  3rd  further  vain 
attempts  were  made.  By  the  5th  some  wreckage 
was  caused  in  the  harbour  by  the  wind.  It  was  only 
by  the  8th  of  March  that  the  wind  abated  sufficiently 
to  allow  of  any  further  attempts  to  continue  the 
expedition1. 

But  now  came  a  difficulty.  The  preparations  at  (d)  The 
Brest  had  been  going  on  under  the  Count  of 
Roquefeuille.  Louis  had  meant  everything  to  be 
ready  at  Dunkirk  by  January  1st2,  but  this  fleet 
had  not  yet  appeared.  The  preparations  had  been 
delayed  and  "  according  to  the  final  scheme  every- 
thing ought  to  have  been  ready  in  February.  And 
now  at  Dunkirk  no  one  knew  what  had  become  of 
Roquefeuille3."  The  explanation  was  simple.  The 
Brest  fleet  had  been  cruising  about  in  the  Channel 
to  wait  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  convoy  the 
forces  at  Dunkirk.  It  reached  the  Isle  of  Wight  and 
was  already  preparing  to  communicate  with  Saxe, 
when  suddenly  the  English  fleet  appeared  from 
Portsmouth,  twenty-one  vessels  strong.  Night  drew 
on  and  by  morning  the  French  fleet  had  fled.  A 
few  days  after,  while  Saxe  was  waiting  for  news  and 
for  the  abatement  of  the  storm,  Roquefeuille  died4. 
The  Brest  fleet  had  lost  its  opportunity.  Yet  the 

1  Record  Office,  State  Papers,  France,  438,  1744,  iii.  21. 

2  Above,  p.  270. 

3  R.  0.,  France,  438,  1744,  iii.  25. 

4  Guerin,  Histoire  Maritime,  iv.  257. 
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activity  was  not  confined  to  France.  In  spite  of 
Louis'  desire  to  maintain  secrecy,  Tencin  wrote  to 
James  to  urge  him  to  send  Charles  Edward,  his  elder 
son,  to  lead  the  expedition.  The  King  scarcely 
trusted  the  proposal1,  but  Charles  at  once  escaped 
by  a  ruse  while  out  hunting  and  hurried  to  Paris 
and  to  Dunkirk  early  in  February2. 

(e)  The  But  Toulon,  not  Dunkirk,  was  the  great  object  of 

failure.  interest  at  the  French  Court.  And  on  the  22nd  of 
February  the  whole  project  of  Louis  fell  to  the 
ground.  For  the  French  squadron  which  had  been 
blockaded  there  by  Matthews  attempted  to  break 
out.  Though  they  partially  succeeded,  owing  to  a 
quarrel  between  Matthews  and  his  colleague  Lestock, 
yet  any  attempt  at  a  large  expedition  for  Don  Philip 
was  rendered  impossible3.  The  interest  taken  in  the 
expedition  at  Dunkirk  at  once  abated.  It  had 
become  well  known  in  England,  and  the  secrecy 
which  was  its  essence  was  gone. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  February  the  English 
ambassador  had  sent  home  reports  of  the  arrival  of 
Charles  in  France,  and  on  the  25th  he  had  audience 
with  Louis,  who  sarcastically  remarked  that  "when 
His  Britannic  Majesty  made  satisfaction  for  several 
unjust  captures  made  at  sea,  he  would  make  an 
explanation  as  to  Prince  Charles4."  Tencin  and 
Amelot,  the  ministers,  endeavoured  to  deny  all 

1  Ewald,  Life  of  Prince  Charles,  49. 

2  Ewald,  §  in.     Pichot,  Histoire  du  Charles-Edward  I,  291. 

3  E.  0.,  France,  438,  1744,  iii.  10.     Coxe,  Bourbons  in  Spain, 
m.  346. 

4  R.  0.,  France,  438,  1744,  ii.  25. 
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connection  with  the  arrival  of  Charles.  But  the 
secrecy  of  the  expedition,  on  which,  as  Louis  had 
rightly  said  in  his  original  letter  to  Philip  of  Spain, 
all  depended,  was  gone,  and  England  began  to 
prepare. 

A  new  difficulty  had  also  arisen  in  an  unexpected  3.  Ger- 
quarter.  While  Louis  had  fixed  his  attention  mainly  m 
on  Italy,  his  ambassador  to  the  Empire,  Chauvigny, 
had  been  safeguarding  the  interests  of  France  in 
Germany.  In  October  1743  he  had  gone  to  Frank- 
fort and  "assured  himself  that  several  German 
princes  were  ready  to  unite  against  the  Queen  of 
Hungary,  in  return  for  subsidies."  In  January  1744 
he  returned  to  Versailles,  and  with  the  Marshal  de 
Noailles  drew  up  a  plan  for  a  league  to  uphold  the 
claims  of  the  Emperor  Charles  VII.  The  plan  was 
adopted  by  the  royal  council,  and  Chauvigny  re- 
turned to  Germany  to  bring  about  an  alliance  among 
the  various  German  princes.  The  confederates 
agreed  to  maintain  the  constitution  of  the  Empire, 
restore  the  Emperor  his  estates,  and  give  a  mutual 
guarantee  for  their  own.  Fifteen  hundred  thousand 
florins  were  the  means  which  were  to  accelerate 
these  resolutions.  But  suddenly  the  whole  scheme 
seemed  likely  to  fall  through,  because  the  expedition 
in  favour  of  the  Catholic  Stuart  prince  became 
known.  This  roused  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany, 
and  the  Prussian  and  Hessian  ministers  especially 
declared  in  the  loudest  terms  their  dissatisfaction  to 
Chauvigny,  who  at  once  wrote  off  to  the  King1. 

1  Flassan,  v.  207,  208. 

18—2 
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This  was  a  new  danger.  The  Stuart  prince  had 
already  lost  much  of  his  usefulness  because  of  the 
defeat  at  Toulon.  For  the  present  he  could  not  be 
used  to  further  the  cause  of  Don  Philip  and  the 
naval  power  of  France  on  the  Mediterranean.  Now 
his  interest  was  found  to  clash  with  that  of  the  more 
important  head  of  the  House  of  Bavaria,  who, 
though  he  had  failed  once,  had  a  far  wider  influence 
than  Charles  Edward.  The  support  of  a  Catholic 
crusade  was  not  to  be  weighed  against  the  support 
of  an  Emperor.  Louis  found  that  on  religious  as 
well  as  naval  grounds  it  was  best  to  withdraw  his 
support  from  the  Stuart  cause.  The  expedition  had 
indeed  failed  before  the  religious  objection  found 
vent. 

4.  The  This  news  only  came  in  time  to  confirm  Louis  in 

^drawalof  n^s  determination  to  sacrifice  Charles  Stuart.  The 
support,  failure  at  Toulon,  the  high  wind  at  Dunkirk,  and 
the  naval  preparations  in  England  had  already 
produced  a  change  in  the  orders  which  Marshal 
Saxe  received.  "  In  order  to  guide  you,"  wrote 
D'Argenson  to  the  Count  on  March  6th,  "  in  the 
present  embarrassing  circumstances  in  which  you 
are  now  placed,  you  are  ordered  to  continue  the 
embarkation  which  you  have  begun,  but  without 
being  in  a  hurry  with  it.  You  are  to  bring  to  it 
only  such  zeal  as  seems  fitting,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  King  has  not  abandoned  his  project,  the 
execution  of  which  depends  on  the  succours  promised 
by  the  supporters  of  King  James  in  England,  but  of 
which  he  has  heard  no  news1."  Louis  threw  the 

1  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Saxe,  i.  59. 
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blame  on  the  Prince,  by  adding,  "His  Majesty  is 
anxious  to  mark  as  strongly  as  possible  that  the 
enterprise  which  was  originally  undertaken  on  the 
basis  of  secrecy  was  ruined  by  the  publicity  given 
to  it  by  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales1."  The 
final  orders  followed  on  March  10th,  and  the  Marshal 
at  once  repeated  them  to  Charles.  "  Sir,  the  King 
my  master  orders  me  to  give  your  Royal  Highness 
to  understand  that  the  trying  circumstances  which 
have  arisen  necessitate  a  suspension  of  the  enter- 
prise for  the  present,  and  a  postponement  to  a  more 
favourable  time2."  On  March  15th  the  despatch  of 
Chauvigny  brought  the  news  of  the  objections  of 
the  Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  and  Noailles 
wrote  back  to  quiet  them  and  assure  them  "  that 
the  attempt  had  only  been  planned  to  serve  the 
common  cause3."  It  had  failed,  and  once  more  the 
Stuart  history  had  repeated  itself — the  English  royal 
refugees  had  been  taken  up  by  France,  but  sacrificed 
when  their  interests  clashed  with  those  of  more 
useful  claimants  elsewhere. 

On  May  22nd  the  Union  of  Frankfort  between  5.    The 

Campaign. 

1  Memoir es  du  Comte  de  Saxe,  i.  64. 

2  Ibid.  i.  68. 

3  Frederick,  referring  to   his  own  attitude,  says,  "Le  roi  de 
Grande  Bretagne  qui  ne  se  trouvait  pas  encore  dans  une  surete" 
assez  grande  avec  ce  secours  (of  6000  Dutch  troops),  reclama  le 
contingent   Prussien.     Je  lui  repondis  que  j'attendais  a   le  voir 
attaqu6  pour  le  lui  donner  et  que  s'il  s'agissait  de  sa  conservation, 
je  ne  m'en  tiendrais  pas  a  mon  contingent  ordinaire :   mais  que 
je  me  mettrais   moi-meme   a  la  tete  de   trente  mille   Prussiens 
pour  passer  dans  cette  ile  :  George  trouva  ce  secours  trop  fort." 
Frederic  II,  Histoire  de  mon  temps,  edit.  Posner,  315.   Of.  Droysen, 
v.  ii.  250,  252.     Flassan,  v.  210. 
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the  Emperor,  Prussia,  the  Elector  Palatine,  and  the 
Count  of  Hesse  Cassel  was  made  and  on  the  6th  of 
June  Louis  acceded  to  it.  Maria  Theresa  was  to  be 
overpowered  and  the  Emperor  restored  in  triumph1. 
But  for  this,  the  great  necessity  was  to  act  in 
concert.  Frederick  of  Prussia  planned  for  French 
support  along  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and  Louis' 
hurried  triumph  in  Flanders,  followed  by  his  illness, 
caused  the  failure  of  the  scheme2.  Then,  when  on 
the  20th  of  January,  1745,  the  Emperor  died,  the 
whole  question  of  the  succession  to  the  Empire  was 
revived.  France  had  once  more  to  reconstruct  her 
policy  towards  her  various  Pretenders. 


(C)     France  and  her  Pretenders  from  1745-1748. 

l.    Ger-  The  great  question  at  the  beginning  of  1745 

was,  of  course,  the  election  of  the  Emperor.  The 
treaty  of  Frankfort  had  limited  the  Bavarian  party, 
and  the  treaty  of  Warsaw  had  bound  Austria, 
England,  Holland,  and  Saxony  together  to  support 
Francis  of  Tuscany,  husband  of  Maria  Theresa3. 
Much  depended  on  the  action  of  Maximilian  Joseph, 
the  late  Emperor's  son.  He  disconcerted  his  father's 
allies  by  concluding  a  treaty  with  Maria  Theresa  at 
Fuessen  near  Augsburg  on  April  22nd,  which  he 
was  driven  to  do,  for  his  troops  were  dispersed  and 
his  states  invaded4.  The  main  support  of  France  in 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  290,  321 ;  Droysen,  v.  ii.  272. 

2  D'Argenson,  iv.  233 ;  Droysen,  v.  ii.  286,  314. 

3  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  294 ;  Oncken,  i.  408. 

4  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  295. 
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Germany  was  lost  to  her,  and  Francis  was  elected 
Emperor.  Yet  the  French  connection  with  the 
House  of  Wittelsbach  was  not  broken.  In  the 
winter  of  1745  a  subsidy  treaty  was  negotiated  with 
the  Elector  Palatine,  who  refused  to  acknowledge 
Francis  as  Emperor,  and  resisted  Austria  in  every 
possible  way.  "  But  the  most  important  service 
that  he  rendered  to  France  was  his  undertaking  to 
work  upon  the  two  Electors  of  his  House,  those  of 
Bavaria  and  Cologne,  in  her  interests1."  With 
Bavaria  he  failed,  for  Maximilian  Joseph  held  to  the 
treaty  of  Fuessen.  With  Cologne  he  succeeded. 
"  I  was  sure  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne,"  wrote 
D'Argenson  in  1745, "  for  he  signed  in  a  few  months 
not  only  a  family  agreement  with  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, but  a  promise  to  the  King  to  advance  his 
projects,  in  return  for  a  subsidy  which  I  obtained 
for  him2."  France  had  lost  a  puppet  Emperor,  but 
she  was  secure  along  the  centre  of  the  Rhine.  She 
was  mistress  of  western  Europe  ;  Frederick  waited 
his  opportunity  in  the  east,  while  in  Italy  Don 
Philip  was  winning  victories  against  the  King  of 
Sardinia.  Louis  came  to  the  campaign  of  1745 
with  a  great  probability  of  success. 

Unfortunately  he  started  with  a  mistaken  policy.  * 
He  burned  for  military  glory.  D'Argenson  therefore  French 
sent  him  a  memorial  urging  the  fact  that  the  prin-  P^n^'he 
cipal  attack  must  be  made  against  Germany3.  The  Two  Seas. 

King  however  saw  that  the  Austrian   Netherlands  l- 

r  landers. 

1  Flassan,  v.  303. 

2  D'Argenson,  iv.  394. 

3  Flassan,  v.  243. 
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lay  open  before  him  and  possession  of  them  would 
complete  his  power  on  the  Rhine.  In  spite  of 
D'Argenson's  entreaties,  he  hurried  there  and  left 
Frederick  unaided  to  meet  the  Austrians.  His  im- 
mediate object  was  secured  by  the  victory  of 
Fontenoy  in  May.  It  seemed  as  if  France  would 
succeed  in  her  old  attempt  to  dominate  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Channel,  for  at  once  all  Belgium  fell 
into  her  hands,  and  the  weakness  of  Holland  was 
very  great.  But  the  very  success  produced  its  own 
reaction  in  the  two  countries  most  interested — 
England  and  Holland. 

"  An  immediate  consequence  of  the  defeat  of 
Fontenoy  was  the  Jacobite  rebellion  in  Scotland1." 
But  Louis  was  too  wise  this  time  to  give  the  Stuart 
cause  open  support,  and  in  July  Charles  Edward  left 
France  with  seven  followers  without  encouragement 
from  the  French  Court,  and  raised  his  standard  in 
Scotland  in  August.  Louis'  own  object  was  to  be 
sure  of  Flanders,  beyond  which  lay  Holland.  In  the 
previous  year  the  Jacobites  had  not  risen,  and  he, 
like  his  great-grandfather  before  him,  would  spare  no 
troops  till  the  civil  war  had  been  begun  from  within. 
But  as  Charles  Edward's  cause  advanced  in  Scotland 
the  interest  of  France  in  him  increased.  The  entrance 
into  Edinburgh  and  the  victory  of  Prestonpans  on 
October  1  had  an  interesting  effect  upon  the  policy 
of  the  Court  of  Versailles.  Louis  was  unwilling  to 
help  Charles  openly,  but  he  was  willing  now  to  help 
him  through  another  state,  the  country  of  Sweden. 

1  Lecky,  XVIII  Century,  n.  20. 
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"  I  am  to  acquaint  you,"  writes  Lord  Harrington  "• 
to  Guy  Dickens,  English  ambassador  at  Stockholm, 
on  October  20,  "that  His  Majesty  has  received  advice 
that  about  the  13th  instant  a  Swedish  officer  whose 
name  is  Nagel  was  to  set  out  from  Paris  for  Stock- 
holm with  orders  to  the  French  ambassador  there  to 
make  a  new  levy  of  officers  under  pretence  of  their 
being  to  serve  d  la  suite  of  the  Swedish  regiment 
belonging  to  France,  but  whose  real  destination  is 
to  be  employed  under  the  Pretender's  son  in  Scotland 
in  support  of  the  present  rebellion.  The  plan  consists 
of  the  following  particulars.  About  one  hundred  and 
eighty  officers  of  the  rank  of  captains,  lieutenants 
and  ensigns  are  to  be  raised,  to  have  a  number  of 
servants  allotted  to  them  and  Major  Lesly  of  the 
Swedish  regiment  is  to  go  to  Sweden  to  receive  and 
conduct  them.  They  are  to  be  told  upon  embarking 
that  they  are  to  serve  in  Flanders  and  to  be  carried 
for  that  purpose  to  Dunkirk :  but  when  at  sea  they 
are  to  be  let  into  the  real  secret  and  to  be  landed  in 
Scotland.  Nagel  has  a  brevet  of  lieutenant-colonel 
for  this  expedition,  and  Lesly  is  to  command  them1." 
Dickens  remonstrated  at  the  Court  as  soon  as  the 
French  ambassador  had  made  the  demand.  But  the 
answer  was  not  clear  enough  to  satisfy  him  as  to  the 
sincerity  of  King  Frederick,  who  declared  he  had  no 
sympathy  with  rebels  and  had  ordered  the  officers 
enrolled  that  "  in  case  they  were  cast  on  the  Scotch 
coasts  by  wind  or  tempest  they  were  to  declare  that 
their  sole  intention  was  to  join  their  regiment  in 

1  R.  0.,  Sweden,  118,  1745,  x.  25. 
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France1."  Dickens  felt  that  this  did  not  afford  a 
sufficient  check.  On  November  19  an  East  Indiaman 
arrived  at  Gothenburg  and  Dickens  declared  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  the  French  ambassador  "  to  buy 
it  for  the  transportation  of  the  Swedish  officers2." 
At  length  all  the  wheels  of  the  plan  were  set  in 
motion.  "All  the  Swedish  officers,"  wrote  Dickens 
on  the  24th  of  December,  "are  now  set  out  for 
Gothenburg,  from  whence  my  advisers  say  that  the 
ship  preparing  for  them  will  be  ready  to  sail  by  the 
1st  of  January... They  make  in  all  a  body  of  between 
four  and  five  hundred  men... Let  them  go  where 
they  will,  they  can  be  considered  as  no  other  than 
our  declared  enemies3." 

^Dunkirk  ^   January    1st    Prince   Charles's   failure   .had 

become  complete.  Had  help  been  forthcoming  from 
abroad  when  he  entered  Derby  on  December  6th  a 
rush  upon  London  might  have  succeeded.  But  no 
help  came  and  the  Scotch  angrily  turned  back  to 
Scotland.  Yet  the  French  preparations  in  Sweden 
were  not  their  only  ones.  An  expedition  was  being 
formed  at  Dunkirk  under  the  Duke  of  Richelieu, 
who  was  joined  by  the  Duke  of  York4.  "  The  Duke 
of  Richelieu,"  Marshal  Saxe  was  informed,  "  is  pre- 
paring to  make  use  of  the  tide  on  the  7th  or  8th  of 
January  to  make  the  crossing,  though  I  fancy  the 
passage  will  encounter  many  difficulties  owing  to 
the  number  of  English  vessels  at  sea5."  Then  the 

1  B.  0.,  Sweden,  118,  1745,  xi.  15. 

2  Ibid.  1745,  xi.  19.  3  Ibid.  1745.  xii.  24. 

4  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Saxe,  u.  7 ;  Droysen,  v.  iii.  84. 

5  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Saxe  n.  14. 
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date  was  changed  to  the  9th  of  January  and  the 
Marquis  d'Avaray  was  sent  up  to  see  that  the 
convoying  fleet  was  in  readiness.  Even  now,  had 
the  Swedish  and  French  expeditions  landed  in 
Scotland  and  England,  Charles's  unconquered  army 
might  have  retraced  its  steps. 

But  the  French  King  was  trying  to  secure  a  iv.  Savoy 
more  important  Pretender  than  Charles.  Hitherto  Mediter- 
the  French  support  in  Italy  had  been  eagerly  given  ranean> 
to  Don  Philip,  when  once  the  treaty  of  Worms  in 
1743  had  ranged  Sardinia  on  the  Austrian  side1. 
But  in  1744  the  Marquis  d'Argenson  had  become 
Foreign  Secretary.  To  him  the  aggrandisement  of 
a  Spanish  prince  was  folly.  His  maxim  was,  "  Live 
with  Spain  as  with  a  brother  whose  character  is 
different  from  ours,  but  never  give  in  to  their  wars 
of  ambition  as  in  the  case  of  their  designs  on  Italy2." 
He  had  a  hearty  objection  to  feeding  the  ambition 
of  Elizabeth  at  the  expense  of  the  interest  of  France. 
To  him  not  Don  Philip  but  Charles  Emanuel  of 
Savoy  was  the  real  French  ally  in  Italy.  "  Certainly," 
he  writes,  "  I  was  absolutely  sure  that  the  greatest 
mistake  we  could  make  was  when  we  fell  out  with 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  in  our  wars  with  the  House 
of  Austria.  Sardinia  is  to  Austria  in  Italy  what 
Prussia  is  to  her  in  Germany :  Sardinia  can  only 
increase  at  the  expense  of  Austria:  and  it  is  only 
the  insatiable  greed  of  Spain  and  our  kindhearted- 
ness  that  have  alienated  Charles  Emanuel3." 

1  Above,  p.  268. 

2  D'Argenson,  iv.  330. 

3  Ibid.  iv.  278. 
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But  D'Argenson  went  further  than  this  He 
would  revive  the  old  wish  of  Louis  XIV  for  the 
neutrality  of  Italy,  in  the  guise  of  an  Italian 
federation  under  the  leadership  of  Sardinia.  His 
idea  was  "  to  form  a  republic  or  lasting  association 
of  the  Italian  powers,"  as  there  was  one  in  Germany, 
in  Holland,  and  in  Switzerland1.  This  project 
seemed  now  likely  to  be  realized.  For  Louis  was 
convinced  of  its  advantage.  It  would  change  an 
enemy  into  an  ally,  it  would  secure  France  from  any 
attack  or  need  of  attack  on  the  south,  and  it  would 
rid  her  of  the  inconvenient  ambition  of  Elizabeth 
Farnese  as  the  price  of  any  support  in  Italy.  Louis 
even  rounded  upon  the  Family  Compact  by  saying 
"  he  had  only  signed  it  against  his  will  and  that 
under  it  we  were  pledged  to  impossible  conquests 
on  Spain's  behalf2."  Negotiations  were  therefore 
opened  at  Turin,  and  it  was  to  his  supporter  there 
rather  than  to  the  one  in  Scotland  that  Louis  was 
looking  for  the  advancement  of  his  policy.  Never 
had  the  King  shown  so  much  interest  in  anything. 
The  proposed  treaty  was  entirely  the  work  of  Louis 
and  perhaps  the  only  one  of  his  reign  which  he 
made  himself3.  Savoy  was  to  have  all  the  Milanese 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  and  Don  Philip,  so  as  not 
to  alienate  Spain,  was  to  have  the  right  bank  with 
Parma  and  part  of  Mantua4.  Preliminaries  were 
signed  on  26th  of  December,  1745.  A  brilliant 

1  D'Argenson,  iv.  267. 

2  Flassan,  v.  237. 

3  D'Argenson,  iv.  285. 

4  Ibid.  iv.  287. 
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campaign  in  Germany  for  France  flanked  by  Sar- 
dinia, opened  up  before  Louis.  It  was  little  wonder 
that  Louis  should  forget  Charles  Edward,  the  claimant 
to  England,  while  seeking  to  win  Charles  Emanuel, 
the  claimant  to  Italy.  The  cause  of  the  Stuarts 
was  manifestly  on  the  decline  when  once  the  retreat 
had  been  begun,  and  as  the  armaments  at  Gothen- 
burg and  Dunkirk  waited  they  received  no  urgent 
orders  from  Versailles  to  advance.  At  last  to  start 
became  impossible.  For  a  terrible  frost  set  in  and 
the  ships  were  frozen  up1. 

While  this  delay  was  going  on  and  Louis  was  v-  Failure 
trying  to  harmonize  the  claims  of  Elizabeth  and  seas. 
Charles  Emanuel,  the  cause  of  both  the  instruments 
of  French  ambition  was  lost.  On  April  27th  the 
battle  of  Culloden  ended  the  Stuart  cause  for  ever ; 
the  Swedes  were  disbanded2,  and  already  in  February 
Richelieu  abandoned  his  attempt3.  When  Charles 
Emanuel  saw  that  Spain  would  not  yield  he  felt 
that  he  was  safer  as  he  was  and  therefore  broke  off 
the  negotiations  at  Turin4.  The  result  was  disas- 
trous. Louis  and  d'Argenson  were  right  in  valuing 
the  importance  of  the  King  of  Sardinia  very  highly. 
On  it  the  use  of  the  Stuart  prince  rightly  depended. 
For  the  year  now  beginning — 1746 — saw  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Gallo-Spanish  armies  from  Italy  after 
the  battle  of  Piacenza  in  June5.  The  hopes  of  the 

1  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Saxe,  n.  26 ;  R.  0.,  Sweden,  119, 1746, 
|;i.  25. 

2  R.  O.,  Sweden,  119,  vi.  13,  1746. 

3  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Saxe,  n.  84. 

4  D'Argenson,  iv.  305. 

5  Oncken,  i.  432 ;  Droysen,  v.  iii.  103. 
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treaty  of  Fontainebleau  were  shattered.  The  under- 
hand and  half-hearted  support  of  Charles  Stuart 
had  helped  to  make  his  rebellion  dangerous,  so  that 
even  the  apathy  of  England  was  overcome,  and  the 
throne  of  the  Hanovers  was  strengthened  by  Charles's 
failure  rather  than  weakened  by  his  early  success. 
Had  France  realized  the  condition  of  England  she 
would  either  have  given  Prince  Charles  the  support 
he  needed  for  the  last  time  when  the  Hanoverian 
throne  might  have  tottered,  or  she  would  not  have 
given  him  such  hopes  of  help  as  lured  him  and  his 
army  right  on  to  Derby.  But  for  his  attention  to 
his  ally  at  Turin  Louis  could  scarcely  have  made 
the  mistake.  As  it  was,  he  helped  to  create  the 
panic  of  Black  Monday  which  was  the  prelude  to 
the  national  awakening  under  Pitt. 

(/3)  The  The  romantic  circumstances  of  the  rebellions  of 

0/1744  1*745  and  their  partial  success  have  given  it  an  undue 
1745.  importance.  The  great  danger  was  not  the  expedi- 
tion of  1745  which  started  without  French  aid  and 
which  Louis  could  not  be  induced  heartily  to  support, 
while  he  was  turning  eastwards  towards  Turin  and 
northwards  through  Belgium  to  Holland  on  the 
more  secure  eastern  side  of  the  Channel.  It  was 
rather  in  1744  that  England  was  imperilled,  when 
the  young  French  King,  fresh  from  the  tutelage  of 
Cardinal  Fleury,  determined  on  war  on  both  sides  of 
the  Channel,  in  order  to  create  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  Philip  in  Italy.  But  the  delay  caused  by  the  bad 
weather,  and  the  diplomatic  difficulties,  coupled  with 
the  ill-success  at  Toulon  put  an  end  to  the  success 
of  the  attempt.  The  essence  of  Richelieu's  expedi- 
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tion  in  1745  was  different  from  that  of  Marshal 
Saxe.  It  was  the  negative  attitude  of  a  defender  of 
France,  not  the  positive  attitude  of  an  invader  of 
England,  for  the  King  "considers  that  the  troops 
under  his  command  should  always  serve  to  keep 
back  the  English  troops  on  the  south  coast,  by 
threatening  a  landing,  the  execution  of  which  might 
be  renewed  again  if  circumstances  allowed  of  it1." 
In  fact,  the  English  rising  in  1744  depended  on  the 
successful  landing  of  the  French.  The  French  land- 
ing in  1745  depended  on  the  successful  rising  of  the 
English.  In  both  cases  the  attitude  of  France  was 
inspired  by  her  relations  with  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  on  her  eastern  frontiers,  not  by  the  action 
of  the  Jacobites  or  Charles  in  the  west.  The  attitude 
towards  the  House  of  Stuart  was  the  outward  and 
visible  sign  of  an  unsuccessful  movement  in  France 
— the  attempted  revival  of  naval  power2. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  French  navy  had  seriously  (7)  French 
declined    under    the    administration    of    Cardinal  ^   jj^  Of 
Fleury3.     As   the   struggle   of   England  and   Spain  the  Fleets. 
tended  more  and  more  to  involve  France,  the  need 
of  a  French  navy  increased.     "  If  war  comes,"  said 
the  future  Foreign  Minister  of  France,  "the  only 
enemies  in  the  world  whom  we  have  to  fear  are  the 

1  Memoires  du  Comte  de  Saxe,  n.  102. 

2  An  interesting   despatch   from   Chambrier  to  the  Prussian 
King  is  quoted  by  Ranke,  Preussische  Geschichte,  in.  173,  and 
Droysen,  v.  ii.  526.     "  Argensen  m'a  dit  qu'il  6toit  question  de  la 
part  du  roi  sou  maitre  de  quelque  nouvelle  entreprise  sur  1'Angle- 
terre,  pour  tacher  par  le  trouble  inte"rieur  que  cela  causera  de  faire 
baisser  les  fonds  publics  et  forces  la  nation  a  desirer  la  paix." 

3  Above,  p.  253,  254. 
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two  naval  powers,  England  and  Holland1."  As  the 
power  passed  from  Fleury's  hands,  renewed  efforts 
were  made  by  Maurepas  to  restore  the  French  fleets. 
But  the  attempt  was  vain.  "After  the  affair  at 
Vigo  in  1702,  M.  de  Pontechartrain  turned  all  that 
remained  of  the  royal  navy  into  cruisers  and  priva- 
teers: by  this  means  he  damaged  the  English  and 
largely  helped  on  the  peace  of  1712.  But  his  son 
Maurepas  wished  to  show  off  fleets  of  men-of-war 
and  of  convoys,  with  the  result  that  from  the  year 
1745  onwards  our  privateers  and  our  merchantmen 
have  never  dared  to  leave  our  ports2." 

The  English  navy  in  European  waters  had  for 
some  time  been  resting  on  its  past  laurels.  Dis- 
cipline and  administration  had  been  sapped  by  the 
long  peace  :  the  inefficiency  of  the  armaments  sent 
out  was  notorious.  On  the  other  hand,  the  French 
ships,  so  far  as  they  were  replaced  at  all,  were 
replaced  by  a  few  vessels,  each  of  which,  because 
more  modern,  was  better  armed  and  equipped  than 
the  English  ones.  Yet  in  1744,  when  France 
and  England  went  to  war,  there  were  ninety  ships 
of  the  line  in  the  English  fleet,  while  all  Mau- 
repas' efforts  could  only  produce  forty- five3.  It 
was  this  naval  revival  which  made  the  diversion 
in  favour  of  the  Pretender  possible.  But  the  de- 
struction of  these  hopes  soon  came.  Already  in 
1742  Martin  had  forced  Carlos  of  Naples  to  with- 
draw from  the  Bourbon  alliance  by  a  threat  to 

1  D'Argenson,  in.  345. 

2  Ibid.  iv.  88. 

3  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power,  259,  264. 
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bombard  Naples.  Now,  in  1744,  the  battle  of 
Toulon,  indecisive  though  it  was,  had  decisive  re- 
sults. The  maladministration  and  incompetence 
in  the  English  fleet  was  revealed,  and  England  dis- 
covered she  was  becoming  mistress  of  the  seas 
rather  through  the  weakness  of  her  enemies  than 
through  her  own  disciplined  strength.  France  on 
the  other  hand  gave  up  the  vain  attempt  to  revive 
the  navy.  The  battle  of  Toulon  at  the  very  outset 
of  the  war  had  decided  against  a  revival  of  French 
naval  power  and  with  it  against  the  real  hope  for 
the  return  of  the  Stuarts.  The  result  was  imme- 
diate. "In  1747,  near  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
royal  navy  of  Spain  was  reduced  to  twenty-two 
ships  of  the  line,  that  of  France  to  thirty-one,  while 
the  English  had  risen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six1." 

On  each  sea  England  reasserted  herself.  The  "•  The 
measure  of  her  power  in  the  Channel  was  the  his-  Seas. 
tory  of  Dunkirk.  D'Argenson  had  urged  Louis  in 
1744  to  offer  to  give  up  his  conquests  in  Flanders 
if  England  would  let  him  keep  Dunkirk.  But 
Louis'  momentary  passion  for  war  was  too  strong. 
The  town  was  however  fortified  on  the  landward 
side.  At  length  when  peace  was  made  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle  a  provision  was  made  in  favour  of  England. 
"Dunkirk  shall  remain  fortified  on  the  landward 
side  in  the  state  in  which  it  is  at  present,  but  on 
the  side  towards  the  sea  it  shall  remain  in  the 
condition  prescribed  by  the  old  treaties."  It  was 
indifferent  now  to  England  whether  Dunkirk  was 

1  Mahan,  259. 
H.  19 
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fortified  or  not  on  the  landward  side,  but  by  this 
clause  the  pride  of  Louis  was  soothed1. 

In  the  Mediterranean  the  House  of  Hanover  re- 
asserted itself  by  the  failure  of  France  to  win 
over  the  King  of  Sardinia  from  the  alliance  of 
Worms.  His  refusal  to  make  a  treaty  at  Turin  was 
the  sequel  to  the  battle  of  Toulon.  Nor  was  the 
naval  power  of  Spain  at  the  disposal  of  France 
after  the  death  of  Philip  V  in  1746.  For  the  new 
Queen  was  a  Portuguese,  and  all  her  influence  was 
excited  in  favour  of  a  cessation  of  the  naval  struggle, 
and  the  English  "  flattered  themselves  that  they 
could  attain  their  ends  through  the  medium  of  Lisbon 
where  they  are  dominant2."  Even  in  the  Baltic 
the  English  supremacy  was  reasserted,  though  in 
an  unfortunate  way.  The  famous  case  of  the  Si- 
lesian  Loan  grew  out  of  the  treatment  accorded  by 
England  to  some  French  and  Prussian  ships.  No 
opposition  could  be  offered  by  Frederick  or  France 
at  sea,  and  recourse  had  therefore  to  be  had  to 
commercial  oppression  on  land3.  But  on  the  Euro- 
pean seas  England  had  only  to  reassert,  not  to  build 
up,  her  power.  And  this  was  made  the  more  easy 
by  her  triumphs  on  the  further  Atlantic  in  South 
America  and  by  the  beginnings  of  a  struggle  with 
France  for  the  Indian  Ocean. 

For  the  fallen  House  of  Stuart,  however,  the 
result  was  final.  Unless  France  could  take  the 
supremacy  of  the  sea  from  the  House  of  Hanover, 
her  Pretender  could  not  hope  for  real  success.  In- 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  315.  2  D'Argenson,  v.  14. 

3  Hall,  International  Law,  260. 
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stead  of  this,  the  abortive  attempts  of  1744  and 
1745  worked  to  his  disadvantage.  For  the  renewed 
attempt  to  struggle  against  English  naval  power 
on  his  behalf  only  meant  renewed  failure,  and  the 
attempt  was  never  made  again.  Charles  Edward 
himself  seemed  to  divine  his  own  position  when  he 
said  to  the  Prince  of  Conti,  who  had  remarked  that 
the  British  navy  was  no  good  friend  to  him,  "  That 
may  be  ;  but  I  am  nevertheless  the  friend  of  the 
fleet  against  all  its  enemies.  The  glory  of  England 
I  shall  always  regard  as  my  own,  and  her  glory 
rests  on  her  navy1." 


2.     Influence  of  Religion. 

The  great  question  of  religion  in  connection  with  i.  Catho- 
the  Stuart  cause  was  very  largely  settled  at  the 
time  of  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession.  Pro- 
testantism  was  brought  into  prominence  by  the 
action  of  Frederick  of  Prussia.  Himself  a  free- 
thinker he  did  not  scruple  to  use  Protestantism 
for  political  ends.  In  1740  he  appeared  in  Silesia 
not  only  as  the  asserter  of  his  own  rights,  but  as 
the  champion  of  the  oppressed  Protestants.  Per- 
secution had  been  very  severe  and  already  in  1707 
Charles  of  Sweden  had  interfered2.  With  its  re- 
union to  Prussia,  a  great  impetus  was  given  to  the 
power  of  Protestantism  in  North  Europe.  Nor  was 
this  all.  For  Frederick  proposed  to  George  II  that 
a  league  of  Protestant  Princes  should  be  formed  as 
against  the  Catholic  Powers  of  southern  Europe. 

1  Lockhart  Papers,  n.  591.  2  Above,  p.  120. 
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George  refused,  but  the  community  of  interests  was 
becoming  obvious  and  was  to  bear  fruit  in  time1. 
Protestantism  as  a  political  factor  had  received  a 
new  impulse  from  the  rise  of  Frederick.  Catho- 
licism on  the  other  hand  was  growing  weaker.  The 
evil  effects  of  the  Bull  Unigenitus  were  increasing. 
This  had  marked  the  climax  of  the  Jesuit  triumph 
in  France.  To  it  the  crown  had  committed  itself, 
for  Louis  XIV  had  authorized  persecutions  to  en- 
force it  and  the  Regents  of  Louis  XV  had  followed 
in  his  steps.  But  the  Parlement  or  supreme  ju- 
dicial tribunal  of  Paris  was  Jansenist,  and  with  it 
followed,  in  opposition  to  the  Bull,  all  the  forces 
opposed  to  the  clergy  and  the  absolute  power  of 
the  crown2.  With  Louis  XV's  own  advent  to  power, 
any  real  support  of  either  side  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  France  settled  down  to  a  religious  apathy, 
where  religious  terms  became  party  labels  and  the 
way  was  prepared  for  a  national  life  which  denied 
the  existence  of  religion.  The  last  champion  of  the 
Church  who  held  great  power  in  France  was  Car- 
dinal Tencin.  He  was  indissolubly  linked  with  the 
Stuart  cause,  for  he  owed  his  hat  to  the  efforts  of 
James  III3.  His  period  of  power  from  1744-1750 
was  however  the  last  attempt  of  the  Church  to 

1  Of.  Droysen,  v.  iii.  99. 

2  When  in  1728  an  illness  of  Louis  XV  gave  Philip  of  Spain  a. 
chance  of  the  succession  to  France,  he  remarked,  "  there  was  one 
party  of  which  he  was  apprehensive,  the  Jansenists.     And  they 
had  reason  to  be   against  him,  for  if  ever  he  came  to  be  in 
possession  of  the  crown  of  France,  he  would  drive  them  out  of  the 
Kingdom."     Coxe,  Bourbons  in  Spain,  in.  229. 

3  Frederick  II,  Histoire  de  mon  temps,  edit.  Max  Posner,  315. 
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rule  in  France.  With  his  disgrace  in  1750  the 
political  power  of  Catholicism  received  a  severe 
shock. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  with  this  last  Cardinal  "•  Papacy 
Minister  should  be  associated  the  representative  of  Stuarts. 
the  House  of  Stuart  as  the  last  hope  of  a  crusade 
in  the  west.  With  the  end  of  the  war  Charles 
Edward  was  driven  from  France.  Spain  would  not 
accept  him,  Catholic  to  the  core  though  she  was, 
for  the  Portuguese  influence  was  too  much  on  the 
side  of  England  to  help  the  Stuart  cause1.  One 
champion  of  the  Catholic  House  of  Stuart  alone 
remained — the  Pope.  But  the  relations  between 
them  now  changed.  For  on  the  third  of  July  1747, 
Charles's  brother,  Henry  of  York,  became  a  Cardinal 
of  the  Roman  Church2.  Charles  at  once  saw  how 
this  compromised  the  whole  future  of  the  Stuart 
cause.  For  the  English  nation,  however  inclined 
to  receive  him  before,  would  never  accept  a  House 
so  irrevocably  bound  to  Catholicism.  In  vain  Charles 
went  to  the  other  extreme  arid  in  1750  declared 
himself  a  Protestant.  It  was  too  late  to  change  the 
impression  which  had  been  given3.  But  to  Pope 
Benedict  XIV  the  position  was  advantageous.  The 
Holy  See  had  always  felt  bound  to  maintain  the 
cause  of  the  Catholic  line  of  England.  Yet  it  had 
ever  proved  an  embarrassing  duty4,  especially  since 
Austria  and  Hanoverian  England  had  drawn  closer 
together.  The  Cardinalate  of  Henry  solved  the 

1  Ewald,  Life  of  Prince  Charles,  315. 

2  Ibid.  317.  3  Ibidt  347 
4  Cf.  Kanke,  Popes  (Eng.  trans.  Kelly),  522. 
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difficulty.  For  James  was  always  acknowledged 
with  royal  honours,  and  now  the  heir  to  the  title 
after  Charles  became  a  Cardinal  with  royal  honours. 
By  his  brother's  elevation  two  mutually  ex- 
clusive alternatives  lay  before  Charles.  The  re- 
nunciation of  his  best  chances  in  England  in  return 
for  complete  impotence  under  papal  protection,  or 
the  renunciation  of  all  papal  favour  in  return  for 
the  bare  chance  of  a  return  to  England.  By  his 
attitude  of  complete  abhorrence  of  Henry's  act, 
Charles  put  himself  in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Pope,  and  Benedict  had  freed  himself  of  the 
one  troublesome  member  of  the  fallen  House.  But 
by  the  acceptance  of  the  dignity  Henry  renounced 
the  possibility  of  marriage  and  with  it  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  embarrassment  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  act,  which  committed  the  Stuart  cause  irre- 
vocably to  the  Papacy,  also  involved  the  extinction 
of  the  line  itself.  Benedict  had  completed  the  policy 
of  Clement  XI  and  his  successors,  for  now  the  day 
of  crusades  was  over.  Indeed  the  maintenance  of 
the  Stuart  cause  was  found  to  hinder  the  cause 
of  Catholicism  in  England,  and  at  length  the  two 
became  dissociated  in  Benedict's  mind.  The  last 
hope  of  help  from  Rome  was  extinguished  by  the 
Pope  in  1753.  "The  Pontiff,"  says  a  despatch,  "has 
regulated  the  Catholic  missions  in  England  by  new 
rules.  They  include  exhortations,  and  also  pro- 
hibitions to  all  the  English  orders  against  taking 
part  in,  or  speaking  for,  the  party  of  the  reigning 
family  or  of  the  Stuart  family.  The  Pretender  was 
so  angry  that  he  appeared  at  the  audience  of  the 
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Pope  and  remonstrated  that  he  was  thus  deprived 
of  a  means  whereby  he  had  been  able  to  maintain 
his  own  cause  and  animate  the  minds  of  those 
families  who  were  inclined  to  his  cause.  His  Holi- 
ness was  much  more  angry  and  made  him  under- 
stand how  much  more  important  were  the  interests 
of  religion,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  must  stop 
these  discourses  so  hateful  to  the  Government,  and 
so  remove  the  dangers  which  the  missionaries  ran 
for  so  little  provocation,  enduring  exile  and  casti- 
gation1."  With  this  separation  of  the  fallen  House 
from  the  propagandism  of  the  Catholics,  the  last 
connection  of  the  Stuarts  with  religion  as  a  political 
factor  was  gone.  It  was  almost  a  mockery  for  the 
Pope  to  continue  to  treat  James  with  marks  of 
royalty.  But  even  this  empty  honour  was  refused 
to  his  son  Charles2. 

The   battle   of  Fontenoy  had   not   merely   had  iii-  Aix-la- 
results  upon  England3.     The  failure  of  the   Stuart  /a\  ^0^ 
cause   had   revealed   the   impotence   of    France   to  land. 
regain  control  of  the  Channel,  or,  in  consequence, 
to  win  a  foothold  on  its  western  shore.     But  the 
way  to  the  control  of  the   eastern  shore  lay  open 
before  Louis.     The  successes  of  1744  were  repeated 
in  1745.     Holland  trembled  for  its  safety.     In  1746 
Antwerp   fell   and   the   victory    of   the    French    at 
Rocoux  placed  Belgium  at  the  feet  of  France.     The 
next  year  saw  the  French  enter  Holland  itself.     At 
once  the  horrors  of  1672  came  to  the  minds  of  the 

1  Brosch,  Kirchenstaat,  n.  108. 

2  Stanhope,  The  Decline  of  the  last  Stuarts,  21. 

3  Above,  p.  280. 
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Dutch.  They  had  already  made  proposals  for  peace 
in  1745.  But  they  were  the  allies  of  England,  "  the 
excellent  and  zealous  ambassadors  of  England,"  as 
D'Argenson  styled  them1.  Louis  refused  to  have 
peace  so  long  as  Charles  Stuart  might  still  prove 
useful,  and  would  not  abandon  him,  as  the  Dutch 
required.  But  by  1747  the  Stuart  cause  was  lost  and 
"the  Dutch  made  a  last  desperate  appeal.  Wassenaer 
opened  negotiations  at  Paris  and  at  Breda2.  But  it 
was  in  vain.  In  despair  the  Dutch  revived  the  long 
disused  office  of  Stadtholder  in  the  person  of  William 
IV  of  Orange3.  The  Dutch  nation,  weak  though 
it  was,  found  a  new  strength  in  the  consciousness 
of  a  person  round  whom  their  loyalty  could  centre. 
William  was  to  Holland  what  Pitt  became  to  Eng- 
land, and  Louis'  own  action  had  helped  to  bar  his 
way  to  either  side  of  the  Channel.  But  at  present 
Holland  could  offer  no  resistance.  Still,  elsewhere 
the  supports  of  France  failed  her.  Frederick  of 
Prussia  had  in  December  1745  ended  his  feud  with 
Maria  Theresa  for  the  time  by  the  Peace  of  Dresden4, 
while  Spain  had  turned  to  the  side  of  England 
through  the  Portuguese  influence  of  the  new  Queen. 
(/3)  The  France  was  therefore  glad  to  make  terms,  and 
Stuarts.  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  in  1748  closed  the 
war.  and  with  it  all  the  French  attempts  at  aggres- 
sion on  either  side  of  the  Channel.  It  was  the  end 
of  the  political  importance  of  that  House  which  had 
so  long  been  put  forward  by  the  Powers  of  Europe 

1  D'Argenson,  iv.  333.  2  Ibid.  iv.  351. 

3  Oncken,  i.  436. 

4  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  303 ;  Droysen,  v.  ii.  639. 
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to  aid  their  political,  naval,  and  religious  ambitions. 
The  nineteenth  clause  of  the  treaty  declared  that 
"  the  guarantee  of  the  succession  to  the  throne  of 
Great  Britain  in  favour  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
already  established  by  article  5  of  the  treaty  of 
the  Quadruple  Alliance,  is  renewed1."  It  was  the 
last  time  the  guarantee  was  necessary.  The  refusal 
of  Charles  to  leave  France  was  followed  by  his  for- 
cible expulsion2.  Twice,  in  1750  and  1752,  he  went 
over  to  England  but  found  the  attempt  was  vain. 
Spain  would  not  receive  him.  Frederick  of  Prussia 
would  only  give  him  sympathy  for  his  wanderings3. 
The  House  of  Stuart  had  ceased  to  consist  of 
Pretenders  whom  the  enemies  of  the  House  of 
Hanover  could  use  in  order  to  create  diversions 
for  the  other  more  important  instruments  of  their 
political  interests. 


II.      AFTER  THE   AUSTRIAN   SUCCESSION   WAR. 

The  forcible   expulsion  of  Charles  from  France  *•  Balance 

.  .  .  of  Power 

was  the  end  of  the  international  importance  of  his  on  Land. 

House.  As  the  century  went  on,  European  questions  (a)  In~ 
grouped    themselves    round    the    new    and    as   yet  Prussia. 
scarcely   understood    problem    of   the    existence   of 
Prussia.     In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  the 
fate    of   Silesia    had   been   the    great    question  for 
eastern    Europe.     In   the    Seven    Years'    War   the 
existence  of  Prussia  herself  was  the  question  for  the 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  316 ;  cf.  Droysen,  v.  iii.  499. 

2  D'Argenson,  v.  309. 

3  Lyon  in  Mourning,  in.  253  ;  Droysen,  v.  iv.  36. 
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whole  of  Europe.  This  involved  as  a  consequence 
that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  European  politics 
shifted  more  and  more  eastwards.  The  attention 
of  the  world  was  more  and  more  drawn  off  from 
England  and  the  west,  and  Pitt's  dictum  that  he 
would  conquer  America  in  Germany  might  have 
equally  applied  to  an  intention  of  conquering  by 
the  expulsion  of  the  Pretender  from  England.  In 
the  uneasy  years  after  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
the  old  combination  of  states  completely  broke 
down.  The  change  was  due  to  the  Austrian  policy 
of  Kaunitz  and  Maria  Theresa.  In  their  eyes  Prussia 
must  be  destroyed,  and  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
this  would  be  given  if  only  France  would  hear 
reason  on  the  point.  An  attack  from  their  here- 
ditary enemy  must  not  be  waited  for,  nor  must  the 
revenge  of  the  conqueror  confine  itself  to  the  re- 
covery of  Silesia.  For  a  long  time  France  refused 
to  join  hands  with  the  Power  whom  it  had  always 
been  the  aim  of  the  Bourbons  to  crush. 

(|8)  Alii-  But  a  second  great  force  in  Europe  tended  to 

Prussia      draw  attention  to  the  east.     Russia  under  Elizabeth 
and  began  to   assert  the  position  for  which  Peter  the 

Great  had  prepared  her.  To  Frederick  especially 
the  danger  was  very  great,  for  the  rivalry  between 
them  for  power  in  the  north-east  was  beginning  to 
take  the  shape  of  Russian  armies  on  his  borders. 
Prussia  however  saw  an  opportunity  for  escape  in 
the  existence  of  her  western  neighbour — Hanover. 
It  was  here  that  France  and  England  joined  issue 
on  the  continent.  The  Peace  of  1748,  which  settled 
matters  in  Europe,  had  left  the  American  and  Indian 
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rivalry  unquenched,  and  struggles  went  on  though 
war  was  not  declared.  George,  in  terror  lest  reverses 
like  that  of  General  JBraddock  in  1755  might  be  the 
prelude  to  hostilities  in  Europe,  at  once  turned  his 
attention  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the  Electorate 
as  the  place  most  open  to  French  attack.  Austria, 
dallying  with  France,  refused  to  guarantee  it.  The 
only  other  Power  was  Prussia.  And  to  Frederick 
an  alliance  with  George  was  very  acceptable  because 
George  and  Elizabeth  of  Russia  had  in  1755  made 
an  alliance.  The  whole  position  of  the  Prussian 
King  was  expressed  in  two  lines  which  he  wrote  : 
"  How  can  I  avoid  an  invasion  from  Russia  ?  By 
making  with  England  the  treaty  of  neutrality  which 
she  proposes :  therefore  I  must  make  it1."  The 
treaty  of  Westminster  in  January  1756  was  the 
result.  The  news  of  this  decided  Louis.  France 
and  Austria  concluded  the  treaty  of  Versailles  in 
May  17562. 

The  whole  face  of  Europe  was  thus  changed.  (7)  The 
The  two  northern  Powers,  England  with  Hanover  Europe. 
and  Prussia,  stood  opposite  to  Austria  and  France. 
It  was  a  re-opening  in  far  vaster  proportions  of 
those  profound  issues  of  the  new  religion  and  the 
old  which  had  been  postponed  and  not  permanently 
settled  by  the  great  peace  of  Westphalia.  Frederick 
maintained  himself  by  means  of  his  own  valour  and 
English  supplies  till  he  brought  Prussia  from  a  con- 
dition in  which  her  very  existence  was  threatened 
to  one  in  which  she  was  the  equal  arid  rival  of 

1  Oncken,  n.  73 ;  Droysen,  v.  iv.  487. 

2  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  334. 
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Austria  for  the  headship  of  Germany.  This  led  to 
the  triple  struggle  of  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia 
for  the  headship  of  the  east  of  Europe,  and  the 
struggle  was  ended  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  state  that 
lay  between  them — Poland.  But  this  was  not  all. 
As  the  attention  to  eastern  affairs  more  and  more 
drew  these  Powers  away  from  the  west,  they  were 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  old  question  which 
had  played  an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of 
Austria  earlier  in  the  century — the  attitude  towards 
Turkey.  But  what  had  been  an  eastern  crusade  for 
Austria  had  now  become,  owing  to  the  development 
of  her  two  neighbours,  the  Eastern  Question  for  all 
Europe  to  consider.  Step  by  step  the  Powers  of 
Europe  were  being  drawn  away  from  the  questions 
of  the  west.  And  with  the  questions  of  the  west 
the  fate  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was  bound  up. 
ii.  In-  The  special  link  which  had  bound  the  Stuart 

Religion,  cause  to  the  monarchs  of  Europe  had  been  religion. 
But  since  Louis  XIY  and  the  outburst  of  Alberoni, 
this  motive  for  the  restoration  of  the  fallen  House 
had  been  more  and  more  declining  till  even  the 
Popes  had  ceased  to  champion  it1.  •  The  time  was 
now  come  for  the  Popes  themselves  to  tremble  for 
their  power  in  Catholic  Europe.  In  1759  Pombal 
expelled  the  Jesuits  from  Portugal,  and  their  expul- 
sion from  Spain  and  France  led  Clement  XIV  to 
condemn  the  Order  in  17732.  Catholicism  was  a 
house  divided  against  itself.  To  champion  a  dynasty 

1  Above,  p.  295. 

2  Coxe,  Bourbons  in  Spain  (1815),  chap.  LXV.  ;  Eanke,  Papacy, 
vin.  8  18. 
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as  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Jesuits  as  was  that  of 
the  Stuarts  would  have  been  impossible  now,  had 
the  Popes  desired  to  do  so.  But  the  great  cleavage 
in  religious  Europe  was  becoming  more  and  more 
not  that  of  Catholics  and  Protestants  but  that  of 
Christianity  and  Rationalism.  The  influence  of 
Voltaire  made  the  religious  championship  of  the 
Stuarts  by  any  country  an  impossibility,  and,  in  the 
case  of  France,  an  absurdity. 

The  cause  of  the  exiled  dynasty  had  always  iii. 
finally  rested  on  the  control  of  the  sea,  and  the 
power  vindicated  by  England  in  the  war  of  the Sea 
Austrian  Succession  was  not  lost  in  the  later  strug- 
gles.  Once  again  France  tried  to  revive  her  naval  XVI 
power  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  and  Choiseul  took 
up  the  mantle  of  Richelieu  and  Colbert.  The  issues 
had  now  widened.  It  was  not  a  question  only  of 
the  three  European  seas,  it  was  a  question  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans  too.  But  the  power  of 
England  which  had  secured  the  seas  round  Europe 
led  her  successfully  to  secure  the  others.  The  naval 
successes  under  Pitt's  administration  in  1759  were 
links  in  the  chain  of  maritime  supremacy  under 
William  III  and  George  I.  Once  again  an  attempt 
was  made  to  invade  England  by  the  preparation  of 
a  large  fleet  at  Brest  in  1759.  Charles  Stuart  was 
invited  to  come  and  hoped  much  from  the  promises 
of  the  French  Court,  though  the  idea  of  Louis  seems 
to  have  been  to  make  Charles  King  of  Ireland1. 
Charles  published  a  manifesto  declaring  he  was 
coming  to  London  and  calling  on  the  English  to 
1  Pickle  the  Spy  (Lang),  301-305. 
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rise.  Two  fleets  were  hurriedly  got  together  for  the 
purpose  by  Choiseul.  But  the  total  defeat  of  that 
of  Toulon  off  Lagos  in  August  and  that  of  Brest  at 
Quiberon  Bay  in  September  1759  put  an  end  to  the 
attempt. 

Once  again  England  was  mistress  of  the  Channel 
and  the  eastern  Atlantic.  The  capture  of  Louis- 
burg  in  Cape  Breton  Island  and  the  seizure  of 
Quebec  made  England  mistress  of  the  western 
Atlantic  as  well.  The  Indian  Ocean  had  already 
been  secured  by  the  failure  of  France  to  support 
Dupleix  or  Labourdonnais.  The  victory  of  Plassey 
in  1757  was  made  productive  of  further  results  by 
rendering  possible  the  maintenance  of  a  naval  con- 
nection with  India.  But  this  supremacy  of  England 
was  doomed  to  failure.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
American  revolt  France  once  again  saw  her  oppor- 
tunity. She  could  not  bring  back  the  House  of 
Stuart  over  the  Channel,  but  she  might  use  the 
Americans  to  regain  her  power  over  the  Atlantic. 
The  treaty  of  Paris  was  therefore  signed  with  the 
Americans  in  1778.  The  colonists  were  to  take  the 
place  of  Charles  Edward,  as  a  tool  for  French 
interests  against  England.  It  was  the  French  naval 
assistance  that  led  to  the  surrender  of  Yorktown  in 
1781 l,  but  America  not  France  reaped  the  benefit. 
For  with  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI  the  internal 
difficulties  made  a  strong  foreign  policy  impossible. 
Maurepas  could  not  renew  the  attempts  of  Choiseul. 
(/3)  Joseph  One  further  event  might  have  led  to  changes  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Channel — the  attempt  of 

1  Mahan,  Influence  of  Sea  Power  on  History. 
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Joseph  II  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  Scheldt  to 
Belgium,  for  Austria  would  thus  have  had  an  outlet 
to  the  sea  and  the  rivalry  of  the  Ostend  Company 
with  English  trade  have  been  renewed.  But  the 
treaty  of  Fontairiebleau  in  1785  put  an  end  to  the 
attempt1.  England  remained  without  a  rival  at  sea 
till  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  wars,  and 
then  she  only  strengthened  herself.  Driven  back 
as  he  had  been  from  the  Channel,  the  Baltic  and 
the  Mediterranean,  the  Stuart  representative  had 
to  see  this  naval  power  extend  to  the  seas  of  other 
continents,  and  in  that  very  extension  strengthen 
the  prestige  of  the  royal  House  which  had  succeeded 
to  his  throne.  Neither  as  Catholic,  nor  as  Pretender, 
nor  as  tool  against  the  naval  tyranny  of  England 
was  there  any  hope  for  James  or  Charles  Stuart 
after  1748.  Twelve  years  afterwards  the  one  re- 
maining ground  for  the  expectation  of  help  in 
England  itself  was  removed  from  him.  For  with 
the  accession  of  George  III  the  Tory  sentiment  of 
loyalty  could  find  its  satisfaction  in  the  first  really 
English  king  of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 


III.      THE   FALLEN   STUARTS   AND  THE   INTERNAL 
DEVELOPMENT   OF   ENGLAND. 

It  is  an  element  in  the  international  politics  of  i.  General 
Europe   that   the   history   of  the   fallen   House 


Stuart  has  been  traced.     But  the  influence  of  that  to  EnQ~ 
House  upon  the  internal  development  of  England  temaliy. 

1  Koch  and  Schoell,  i.  488. 
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was  also  momentous.  But  for  the  "  King  over  the 
Water"  the  results  of  the  Revolution  of  1688  could 
scarcely  have  been  so  complete  as  they  were,  while 
the  repeated  attempts  at  restoration  only  ended 
in  securing  the  rival  dynasty  more  firmly  on  the 
throne.  There  are  three  special  ways  in  which  this 
influence  may  be  traced. 

(a)  Senti-  The  continuance  of  the  fallen  House  of  Stuart 
maintained  a  separation  between  the  national  senti- 
ment of  enthusiasm  and  the  utilitarian  basis  of 
national  life.  Round  the  old  monarchy  with  its  his- 
torical associations  the  national  feeling  had  wreathed 
itself.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  Right  had  given  it 
expression  and  the  Restoration  had  brought  back 
the  monarchy  to  at  least  its  sentimental  hold  on  the 
nation.  But  with  the  flight  of  James  all  this  had 
been  weakened,  and  at  the  accession  of  George  I  a 
new  theory  for  royalty  had  to  be  found.  The  King 
became  the  official  of  the  nation  bound  by  the 
original  contract.  The  antipathy  of  the  nation  to 
foreigners,  which  exhibited  itself  so  strongly  against 
William  III  and  the  German  house,  strengthened 
the  new  theory.  The  basis  of  royalty  in  England 
had  changed  from  sentiment  to  utility.  But  the 
old  feelings,  which  reached  their  height  under  Anne, 
were  still  strong  and  clung  to  the  exiled  House,  with 
whom  the  majority  of  the  nation  sympathised. 
The  former  loyalty  to  the  reigning  line  became  a 
passionate  reverence  for  the  exiles,  and  to  it  was 
attracted  much  of  the  best  feeling  in  the  country. 
It  seemed  a  dangerous  thing  for  the  new  order  of 
society  when  the  object  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
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nation  was  removed,  and  its  place  had  to  be  filled 
by  a  substitute,  whose  highest  claim  to  reverence  was 
expediency.  Yet  in  the  end  it  was  this  very  separa- 
tion of  sentiment  from  the  Crown  that  made  the 
existence  of  the  fallen  House  so  vital  to  the  best 
interests  of  England.  The  great  essential  of  the 
country  was  peace.  For  that  the  best  security  was 
the  divorce  between  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  to  the 
throne  and  the  military  ambition  of  the  monarch. 

Nor  was  this  all.  The  spirit  of  toleration  pro-  (^Gradual 
duced  the  desired  change  without  any  violent  up-  c 
heaval  of  order.  The  fall  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
effected  a  re-formation  not  a  revolution.  The 
essential  character  of  the  change  was  that  it  was 
gradual.  The  strain  was  felt  on  the  different  ele- 
ments of  society  at  different  times  and  could  be 
borne.  Each  element  as  it  was  changed  gave 
strength  to  the  others  as  their  turn  came.  It  was 
not  so  in  the  case  of  France,  where  the  need  for 
change  in  all  the  elements  of  society  had  gone  on 
unsatisfied.  A  violent  break  with  the  past  became 
necessary,  so  that  even  now  the  new  order  of  things 
is  scarcely  stable.  In  England  the  re-formation  of 
the  nation  went  on  slowly  for  a  century  and  a  half. 
But  during  the  beginning  of  that  period  the  great 
reason  for  this  slow  process  was  the  existence  of  the 
House  of  Stuart.  Linked  with  every  part  of  the 
national  life,  the  connection  between  the  dynasty 
and  the  nation  could  not  be  severed  at  once.  Yet 
when  all  danger  from  that  dynasty  was  past,  every 
part  of  the  national  life  had  been  changed  as  the 
need  came,  without  fear  of  a  reaction  in  the  whole. 
H.  20 
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ii.  Par-  The  most  obvious  feature  of  the  time  of  Walpole 

CoS*       was  the  development  of  material  prosperity.     After 

(a)  Mate-    all  the  wars  of  William  III  and  Marlborough  there 

Change.      followed  a  time  of  peace  and  recuperation.     But  a 

great  change  was  going  on — the  change  from  land 

to  trade  as  the  basis  of  wealth.     The  Tories  who 

had  the  land  and  who  formed  the  majority  of  the 

nation  were   for  James.     The   Whigs  who   formed 

the  mercantile  classes  and  numbered  a  few  great 

families    were   in   a  minority,  but  had  the  power. 

To  the  landed  proprietors  there  clung  the  sentiment 

of  feudalism,  culminating  in  the  divinely-appointed 

King.     The  merchant  looked  to  no  historic  past,  but 

saw  that  his  wealth  depended  on  the  maintenance  of 

the  more  useful  form  of  government.     The  change 

from  the  old  to  the  new  was  personified  in  Walpole. 

Gradually  the   two  classes  blended.     The   wealthy 

tradesman  became  a  landowner  for  the  sake  of  the 

social  status  which  it  gave,  and  the  landlords  engaged 

in  mercantile  undertakings.     The  old  sentiment  of 

lord  and    vassal  which  feudalism  had  engendered 

gradually    yielded   before   the    mere   bargaining  of 

thing  for  thing.     Much  depended  on  the  peaceful 

working  of  this  change,  which  came  about  because 

of  the  existence  of  the  banished  House,  whose  throne 

had  been  the  security  of  the  landlords  of  the  Tory 

party.     For  moderate  measures  towards  landowners 

were    made    necessary,   in    order    to   obviate    their 

opposition  to  the  government.     Gradually  resistance 

became  acquiescence,  until  the  landlords  saw  their 

complete    safety  under   the    new   order   of  things. 

With    Walpole   the   change    came   and   the   result 
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was  the  enormous  development  of  industry  and 
trade  which  followed  in  the  later  part  of  the  century, 
owing  to  the  inventions  of  the  textile  trades.  And 
with  this  was  linked  another  change — that  of  the 
basis  of  finance.  When  the  national  income  was  all 
drawn  from  land,  the  owners  of  land  were  of  course 
very  closely  linked  with  the  reigning  House.  But 
the  new  dynasty  was  forced  to  depend  on  the  trading 
classes  for  sudden  emergencies  and  all  special  needs. 
The  use  of  loans  grew  up  and  the  whole  system  of 
finance  and  taxation  was  reorganised  on  a  basis  of 
credit.  Yet  this  too  was  a  gradual  process  and  the 
mistakes  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble  and  the  East 
India  Company  were  not  soon  forgotten. 

The  material  wealth  of  England,  then,  changed 
from  one  class  to  another  and  the  reason  of  its 
gradual  and  harmless  transfer  was  largely  due  to 
the  need  of  the  support  of  all  classes  for  the  new 
dynasty.  Had  not  the  fear  of  the  Stuarts  been 
present  in  all  the  mercantile  and  financial  measures 
of  Walpole,  their  moderation  might  have  been  less 
conspicuous  and  the  great  industrial  development  of 
the  later  part  of  the  century  retarded. 

The  connection  of  the  fallen  House  with  the  (/3)  Politi- 
political  development  of  the  country  was  still  more  Calchan9^ 
marked.  It  marked  the  change  from  loyalty  to  i.  Patriot- 
patriotism.  The  revolution  of  1688  had  sealed  the 
fate  of  the  doctrine  of  Divine  Right  and  in  1714  the 
new  King  could  be  nothing  but  an  official.  But  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  did  not  die.  A  decreasing 
number  maintained  their  adherence  to  the  fallen 
House.  To  the  majority  there  was  no  object  for 

20—2 
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loyalty.  Government  was  necessarily  a  matter  of 
convenience.  But  this  was  a  doctrine  which  entailed 
bad  consequences.  For  the  want  of  sentiment  in 
politics  made  possible  the  system  of  corruption  by 
which  the  government  was  maintained.  On  the 
continent  absolute  monarchs  still  held  sway.  In 
England  the  Whig  oligarchy  maintained  itself  during 
the  age  of  Walpole,  from  the  fact  that  the  return  of 
James  III  seemed  the  greater  evil.  But  the  senti- 
ment of  loyalty  which  had  been  the  dominant  senti- 
ment of  politics  was  lost.  Nor  was  this  fact  due  to 
the  change  of  dynasty  only,  but  rather  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  exiled  line.  For  so  long  as  the 
sentiment  of  loyalty  existed  at  all,  it  had  to  turn  to 
the  Stuart  representative  while  his  cause  was  still 
active.  Except  for  his  existence  this  feeling  might 
have  rapidly  found  its  satisfaction  in  the  House 
of  Hanover.  But  with  the  representative  of  the 
banished  House  still  maintaining  his  claims,  the 
element  of  enthusiasm  could  not  exist  between  the 
ruling  House  and  the  nation.  Nor  was  the  long 
peace  with  its  corruption  and  want  of  display  likely 
to  foster  it.  Still  more  did  Walpole  dread  a  war. 
For  war  he  knew  would  rekindle  the  national 
enthusiasm  which  would  be  centred  in  the  banished 
Prince. 

Meanwhile  the  new  political  order  was  being 
consolidated  and  the  new  dynasty  proving  its  utility. 
Yet  sentiment  in  politics  was  avoided  at  all  costs. 
At  length  this  policy  justified  itself.  For  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  broke  out  and  in  1745 
the  House  of  Stuart  tried  to  make  use  of  it  in  order 
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to  regain  the  Crown.  But  the  day  for  loyalty  to 
the  Stuart  was  over,  and  the  rebellion  was  unsup- 
ported. Fourteen  years  later  there  was  another  war 
and  at  length  the  old  spirit  of  enthusiasm  was 
revived  by  the  victories  of  the  British  arms.  But  it 
was  not  now  the  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  dynasty. 
It  was  a  new  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  growing 
Empire — the  feeling  of  patriotism.  The  old  senti- 
ment had  been  narrow  and  insular.  The  new 
sentiment  could  expand  with  the  expanding  Empire. 
It  wreathed  itself  round  the  man  who  called  it  into 
being,  and  William  Pitt's  great  gift  to  the  nation 
was  the  restoration  of  sentiment  into  politics.  The 
following  year  George  III  ascended  the  throne  and 
once  again  the  nation  was  conscious  that  the  King 
was  an  Englishman.  The  ideal  of  a  Patriot  King 
was  fitted  to  call  up  the  new  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the 
Empire.  Yet  it  was  no  small  service  that  the 
House  of  Stuart  had  rendered  to  the  nation.  For 
it  had  withdrawn  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm  from  the 
nation  just  at  a  time  when  its  absence  was  most 
needed.  It  was  peace  that  England  wanted,  and 
had  a  spirit  of  loyalty  towards  the  House  of  Bruns- 
wick been  evoked,  the  military  tastes  of  the  first 
two  Georges  might  have  made  the  continuance  of 
peace  impossible.  When  the  war  did  come,  the 
peace  had  done  its  work,  and  the  result  of  the  war 
of  the  Austrian  Succession  was  the  conversion  of  the 
narrower  sentiment  of  loyalty  to  the  person  into 
the  wider  one  of  patriotism  for  the  country.  With 
the  return  of  sentiment  to  politics  the  day  of  cor- 
ruption was  past. 
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2.  The  The  means  by  which  this  change  had  been  made 

possible  was  the  navy,  and  the  navy  was  essentially 
linked  with  the  new  feeling  of  patriotism.  At  first 
it  was  popular  as  the  means  of  defence  against 
France  and  the  Pretender  whom  France  championed, 
but  with  the  wars  of  the  Austrian  Succession  and 
the  Seven  Years'  War  the  foundations  of  Greater 
Britain  were  laid  or  strengthened.  With  that 
Greater  Britain  the  Stuart  House  had  no  link,  and 
its  development  involved  no  increase  in  the  strength 
of  the  ties  between  them. 

3.  Moder-          But    there    was    not    only    the    transference    of 

sentiment.  The  presence  of  the  Pretender  also 
involved  a  tolerance  in  politics  which  would  other- 
wise have  been  impossible.  The  Whigs  could  not 
push  their  advantage  to  extremities.  The  abolition 
of  the  law  for  the  censorship  of  the  Press  in  1695 
gave  the  discontented  a  means  by  which  to  give 
expression  to  their  opinions  while  the  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  made  such  expression 
harmless.  At  the  same  time  this  secured  the 
country  against  the  dangers  of  a  doctrinaire  revo- 
lution, for  opinions  were  not  repressed  till,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  French  Revolutionists,  they  had  to  be 
put  into  practice  in  their  extremest  form.  Thought 
and  action  could  grow  up  side  by  side  till  reform, 
urged  by  the  elder  and  younger  Pitt,  but  repressed 
by  the  dread  of  revolutionary  France,  could  achieve 
its  bloodless  victory  in  1832.  Yet,  but  for  the 
check  of  the  older  dynasty  upon  the  Whig 
oligarchy,  the  development  must  have  been  far  less 
peaceful. 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  influence  of  the  fallen  (7).  JB« 
House  was  in  the  sphere  of  religion.  The  essential  cliange. 
feature  of  the  Church  under  the  earlier  and  later 
Stuarts  was  its  national  character.  It  was  essentially 
bound  up  with  the  King  as  the  head  of  the  nation 
by  its  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  Its  tendency 
was  to  become  an  affair  of  the  State  rather  than  a 
matter  for  the  individual.  With  the  flight  of  James 
in  1688  the  link  of  Church  and  King  was  severed, 
for  the  Church  could  not  take  back  its  own  doctrine 
and  accept  a  usurper  in  place  of  the  Lord's  anointed. 
Beside  this,  the  true  King  was  a  Catholic.  The 
Church  therefore,  like  the  State,  had  to  find  a 
utilitarian  basis  for  its  connection  with  the  State. 
But  the  old  sentiment  of  obedience  to  the  King  as  a 
part  of  religion  was  gone,  and  instead  of  it  Christian- 
ity became  a  system  of  morals  based  on  a  rational 
self-interest.  To  this  result  the  continued  presence 
of  the  Pretender  largely  helped.  For  it  was  felt  that 
any  recurrence  of  religious  enthusiasm  was  sure  to 
culminate  in  the  recall  of  the  legitimate  King.  The 
case  of  Sacheverell  had  supplied  a  precedent,  which 
Wai  pole  never  forgot.  All  parties,  except  the 
Catholics,  were  conciliated,  but  the  Test  Act  was 
not  repealed.  Toleration  without  enthusiasm  was 
the  religious  policy  to  be  followed.  As  a  result,  the 
religious  part  of  the  nation  was  reconciled  to  the 
new  dynasty,  but  the  life  of  religion  died  out. 

But  this  was  really  only  the  preparation  for  a 
better  change.  For  meanwhile,  as  the  industrial 
power  of  the  country  was  developed,  a  new  popula- 
tion was  growing  up  who  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
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the  old  religion  or  of  its  attachment  to  the  anointed 
King.  The  masses  had  begun  to  exist.  In  France 
it  was  the  masses  which  brought  about  the  ferocity 
of  the  Revolution.  But  in  England  the  new  difficulty 
was  met  by  a  religious  revival,  and  the  Methodists 
brought  back  religion  to  the  lower  classes  before 
they  had  become  politically  dangerous.  Nor  was 
this  all.  For  one  of  the  doctrines  preached  by 
Wesley  was  loyalty  or  obedience  to  the  powers  that 
be.  But  this  meant  loyalty  to  the  House  of  Hanover 
and  not  to  the  House  of  Stuart.  A  second  doctrine 
was  intolerance  of  Catholicism,  which  further  weak- 
ened any  connection  with  the  fallen  dynasty.  The 
result  was  that  a  violent  revolution  was  avoided,  for 
the  masses  had  been  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  religion 
and  respect  for  the  existing  order  of  society.  Yet  that 
the  old  religious  enthusiasm  and  bitterness  should 
be  followed  by  a  time  of  spiritual  apathy  was  needed 
before  the  reaction  of  Methodism  could  gain  the 
hold.  And  that  period  of  apathy  was  the  result  of 
the  continuance  of  the  exiled  House.  To  it  therefore 
is  largely  due  the  fact  that  in  England  there  was  a 
gradual  re-formation  of  the  body  politic,  not  a 
violent  revolution  as  in  France. 

(^George  Perhaps  the  influence  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
upon  England  may  be  best  seen  by  a  consideration 
of  the  efforts  of  George  III  to  revive  the  personal 
power  of  the  monarch  and  the  doctrine  of  Divine 
Right.  Backed  up  by  a  strong  party  he  tried  to  rule 
as  well  as  govern,  but  he  failed.  That  he  failed  was 
due  to  the  strength  of  the  polity  which  Walpole  and 
Chatham  had  built  up.  Yet  at  the  back  of  the 
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tolerance  and  moderation  of  the  one,  and  serving  as 
a  precedent  for  the  enthusiasm  roused  by  the  other, 
the  existence  of  the  fallen  House  was  an  influence, 
secret  though  strong,  ever-present  though  often  not 
avowed.  If  that  influence  conduced  to  the  more 
gradual  and  therefore  the  more  stable  development 
of  the  English  nation,  the  Stuart  Pretenders  might 
be  absolved  from  much  that  is  laid  to  their  account. 
They  had  done  their  work  in  1760  and  had  been 
succeeded  by  a  King  who  was  destined  to  be  at  the 
head  of  the  nation,  while  the  neighbouring  country 
of  France,  with  no  Stuart  dynasty  to  temper  the 
violence  of  the  shock,  passed  through  the  horrors 
of  the  Revolution. 
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1.     List  of  the  Gualterio  Manuscripts  quoted. 

20292.  Letters  of  James  III.     1700-1726. 

20293.  Letters   of  Queen   Mary   Beatrice   to  Gualterio. 
1700-1718. 

20294.  20295.     Letters  of  Gualterio  to  James  and  Maria 
Beatrice.     1700-1728. 

20297.     Letters  of  Gualterio  to  Middleton.     1711-1714. 

20304.  Letters  of  Gualterio  to  Dunbar,  James  and  Inver- 
ness. 1726,  1727. 

20312,  20313.  Papers  on  England  and  Scotland.  1701- 
1727. 

20318,  20319.     Correspondence  with  Torcy.     1701-1713. 

20321.  Letters  of  Gualterio  to  Dubois.     1719-1723. 

20322.  Letters  of  Gualterio  to  Fleury.     1725-1727. 

20241.  Letters  from  Pope  Clement  XL     1700-1719. 

20242.  Diplomatic    Correspondence    of    Gualterio    with 
Clement  XL     1700-1720. 

20243.  Some  of  Clement  XI's  Bulls.     1700-1720. 
20245.     Letters  from  Alberoni.     1717-1721. 

20359.  Letters  of  Abbe  d'Estrees  to  Gualterio.  1703- 
1718. 

20327.  Letters  of  Cardinal  de  la  Tremouille  to  Gualterio. 
1706-1718. 

20581  a,  b.     Various  Papers. 


2.     Abbreviations  used  in  the  Manuscripts. 

V.M.,  S.M.  Votre  Majeste  (Vostra  Maesta),  Sa  Majeste 
(Sua  Maesta) :  generally  James  III :  sometimes  Louis  XIV. 

V.E.  Votre  Eminence  or  Vostra  Eminenza :  generally 
used  in  addressing  Gualterio  or  some  other  Cardinal. 

S.S.,  S.V.  Sua  Santitk  or  Sa  Saintete,  Santitk  Vostra: 
the  Pope. 

S.M.T.C.     Sa  Majeste  Tres  Chretienne  :  the  French  king. 

S.M.C.     Sa  Majeste  Catholique  :  the  Spanish  king. 

S.A.R.     Son  Altesse  Roy  ale  :  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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3.     The  Text, 
20292. 

1714.  iii.     Tout  ce  que  je  puis  vous  dire  de  certain,  c'est 
que  je  n'abandonnerai  jamais  la  Religion  Catholique  et  que 
je  suis  prest  a  tout  sacrifier  pour  elle.  64 

1715.  iii.     Ce  n'est  pas  tant  un  fils  qui  lui  (the  Pope)  est 
tres  soumis  mais  opprime  &  present  par  1'injustice  de  ses 
ennemis,  qu'une  eglise  persecutee  qui  reclame  la  protection  de 
son  digne  pontife....Et  si  l'f]glise  a  des  tresors,  &  quelle  autre 
fin  les  a-t-elle  que  pour  etre  employes  h  son  soutenu  et  a 
celui  des  fideles  persecutes  ?  72 

1718.  ii.  (James  to  Cardinal  Imperiale.)  Vous  vous 
souviendrez  sans  doute  de  ce  qui  s'est  passe  pendant  mon 
voyage  k  Rome  an  sujet  de  la  demande  que  j'ay  faite  au  Pape 
de  trois  cent  mille  ecus,  la  seule  difficulte  etant  le  moyen  de 
l'executer....Je  ne  demande  pas  avoir  1'argent  dans  mes 
propres  mains  pourvu  que  je  sois  assure  par  ecrit  qu'il  seroit 
prest  toutes  et  quant  fois  que  je  le  demanderais,  en  informant 
S.S.  de  1'usage  auquel  il  sera  employe.  191,  2 

ix.  (James  to  Cardinal  Aquaviva.)  Les  avantages  d'une 
alliance  entre  le  Roy  d'Espagne  et  les  Puissances  du  Nord 
sont  bien  manifestos,  et  le  seul  moyen  efficace  de  soutenir  le 
proces  avec  1'Angleterre  avec  bonheur  et  profit.  II  ne 
m'appartient  pas  de  luy  (Alberoni)  prescrire  des  regies  pour 
cet  effet.  La  somme  qui  a  et4  promise  en  mon  nom  est  de 
100rn  livres  sterling,  mais  je  n'ay  de  ressource  maintenant  pour 
retrouver  cette  somme  que  dans  la  generosite  de  S.M.C. 

207,  208 

1718.     viii.  30.     La  Paix  (i.e.  of  Aland)  est  entierement 

faite  et  conclue Le  Czar  continuera  d'etre  sincere  ami  du 

Roi  (James)  mais  il  est  necessaire  que  le  Roy  ait  1'argent 
prest  qui  a  ete  promis  en  son  nom  sans  lequel  il  serait  im- 
possible de  donner  aucun  secours  effectif.  Le  Czar  et  ses 
ministres  sotit  prests  &  se  joindre  avec  le  Roy  de  Suede 
apres  la  Paix  dans  tout  ce  qui  pourroit  etre  propose  pour  le 
retablissement  de  S.M.B.  (James).  208,  209 
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20293. 

1705.  xi.     Habbio  timore  che  il  soccorso  della  Spagna 
possa  impedire  quello  di  Scozzia.  74 

xii.  Je  dois  beaucoup  a  M.  de  Torcy  d'avoir  enfin  per- 
suade le  Roy  &  faire  quelque  chose  (en  ^ficosse)  mais  je  suis 
convaincue  que  jamais  il  n'anrait  fait  cela,  si  vous  ne  1'aviez 
premierement  persuade.  76 

1706.  i.     Depuis  que  j'ay  requ.  que  Ton  ne  voulait  plus 
envoyer  un   Fra^ois  et  que    Ton   voulait    immediatement 
envoyer  1'argent,  je  crains  extremement.  78 

v.  Madame  de  Maintenon  dit — Le  Roy  escrira  au  Pape 
comme  vous  le  desires :  M.  de  Torcy  vous  en  rendra  compte. 

80 

iv.  Lo  Papa  ha  operato  in  questa  occasione  veramente 
da  buon  Padre.  81 

20294. 

1702.  (Draft  of  a  secret  treaty  between  Louis  XIV, 
Philip  V  and  Clement  XI  to  restore  James  III.) 

§  2.  Sono  convenuti  di  lasciar  pienamente  alia  scelta  di 
S.M.  (Louis)  1'  elezione  del  tempo  in  cui  sark  piu  proprio  di 
cominciar  la  impresa. 

§  18.  Considerandosi  che  il  far  apparire  su  gli  principii 
il  concorso  di  S.S.  (Clement)  non  potrebbe  che  difficultarla 
merce  alia  alienatione  che  li  populi  protestanti  hanno  verso 
il  Capo  della  religione  cattolica,  S.S.  vuole  la  sua  concorrenza 
resti  per  ora  occulta  agli  huomini  ;...quindi  tutto  quello  che 
contribuisce  alia  impresa,  passi  sotto  nomine  del  Re  Christi- 
anissimo. 

§  20.  La  guerra  in  cui  da  tante  parti  si  trova  implicato 
il  Re  Cattolico  non  permettendogli  di  poter  supplire  al  dis- 
pendio  di  questa  intrapresa  con  le  sue  rendite  ordinarie,  S.S. 
considerando  che  i  bisogni  da  Chiesa  non  possono  essere 
meglio  impiegati  che  in  una  opera  di  tanto  merito,  con- 
discende  ad  accordare  a  S.M.C.  una  decima  sopra  gli  ecclesi- 
astichi  di  suoi  stati  per  la  somma  necessaria  alle  spese.  8 

1707.  iii.     Adosso  convengo  che  non  sia  espediente  di 
muovere  tale  negotio  (i.e.  money  from  Rome)  perche  da  un 
canto  la  cosa  non  servirebbe  a  nieute,  e  dalF  altro  facendo 
strepito,  1'  istanza  potrebbe  suscitare  qualche  persecutione 
contro   i   ben  affetti    alia   famiglia   Reale   e  perdere  molti 
innocenti.  25 
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iv.  In  ordine  al  denaro  del  Papa,  io  mi  dar6  1'  onore  di 
dire  con  strettissima  confidenza  alia  M.V.  (Queen  Mary) 
ch'  egli  e  ancora  a  Parigi  in  tanti  biglietti  pero  che  ad  una 
occasione  se  non  potrebbero  fare  capitale.  31 

xi.  17.  Godo  infinitamente  di  sentire  che  1'  affare  de' 
Vescovati  d'  Irlanda  sia  in  stato  megliore,  e  che  M.V.  (James) 
habbia  luogo  di  sperare  di-cio  quello  che  domandava  con 
tanta  giustizia.  47 

1711.  vi.  3.     Gli  altri  Re  tutti  scielgono  liberamente  i 
Protettori  degl'  afFari  de'  loro  Regni,  ne  il  Papa  si  mescola  di 
dare  loro  Breve  alcuno  :  lo  facevano  gli  antichi  Re  d'  Inghil- 
terra,  e  solamente  ha  preso  questo  jus  La  Sede  Apostolica 
quando  i  medesimi  si  separarono  della  Chiesa,  onde  sarebbe 
ragionevole  che  lo  rendesse  al  Re  medesimi  divenuti  Catto- 
lici.  55 

ix.  2.  Con  1'  ultimo  ordinario  recevo  la  benignissima 
lettera  con  cui  la  M.V.  si  degna  honorarmi  della  Protettione 
d'  Inghilterra;  si  ritrova  molta  difficoltk  in  S.S.  in  unifor- 
marsi  sopra  di  cid  alia  questa  che  le  MM.V.  (James  and 
Mary)  si  sono  degnati  di  farmi.  72 

ix.  17.  S.S.  credava  che  non  convenisse  dare  a  me  un 
tal  carattere  per  ragione  che  essendo  servitore  del  R&  Chris- 
tianissimo,  gli  Inglesi  che  vengono  a  Roma  tanto  Cattolici 
quanto  Eretici  averebbero  difficoltk  di  trattar  meco,  merce 
1'  inimicizia  che  corre  presentemente  tra  le  due  nationi....La 
veritk  e  che  pochissimi  Cattolici  o  Protestanti  hanno  bisogno 
di  venire  a  Roma  per  trattare  con  il  Protettore.  79,  89 

1712.  ii.  13.     Replicai  supplicando  S.S.  a  riflettere  che 
contestandosi  a  V.M.  alcune  sue  Reali  prerogative  gli  si  con- 
testava  il  tutto  peroche  nello  stato  delle  cose  presenti  cio  non 
importava  meno  che  il  possesso  della  sua  Real   dignita.... 
Respose  S.S.  che  i  vescovi  (the  Irish  Catholic  bishops  whom 
James  desired   to  nominate)  non   potrebbero   entrare  nella 
Gran  Bretagna  se  si  sapesse  che  sono  nominati  e  dipendono 

di  V.M (As  to  the  appointment  of  Vicars  Apostolic  for 

England)   insiste  S.S.   sempre   che  gli   si  proponessero  piu 
sogetti,  sicche  non  veggo  che  habbia  disposetione  di  accettare 
la  raccommandatione  della  M.V.  assoluto.         119,  124,  127 

ii.  27.  Si  havesse  S.S.  gelosia  che  V.M.  volesse  acquistare 
diritti  di  nomina  su  tali  Vicarii  i  quali,  asseri,  essere  offiziali 
temporanei  e  ammovibili  della  Santa  Sede...(Gualterio  said) 
che  senza  il  consenso  della  M.V.  si  correva  rischio  di  vedere 
qualche  scandolo  grave.  Perche  i  Cattolici  d'  Inghilterra 
pieni  di  fedeltk  alia  sua  Persona  (i.e.  James)  non  vedrebbero 
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volontieri  un  Prelate  che  sapessero  essere  entrato  in  quel 
Eegno  con  poco  gradimento  della  M.V....S.S.  disse  che  de- 
siderava  sapere  quali  sogetti  potessero  essere  grati  e  quali 
ingrati  a  M.V.  per  tal  ministero,  e  procurerebbe  d'  incontrare 
la  sua  sodisfazione....Ma  il  Papa  vorebbe  bene  fare  un  sogetto 
che  fosse  di  sodisfazione  alia  M.V.  ma  in  maniera  che  fosse 
direttemente  proposto  da  lui ;  il .  che  distrugge  totalmente  il 
diritto  Reale.  133,  134,  146 

vi.  9.  lo  ho  preso  il  titolo  di  Protettore  e  lo  porto  come 
Protettore  Regio.  159 

1712.  ii.  (Cipher.)  Je  dois  commencer,  Monsieur  (James), 
pour  vous  rendre  compte  que  M.  Raisin  (Queen  Mary) 
m'ayant  charge  de  prier  M.  Parton  (Clement  XI)  qu'il  voulut 
laisser  encore  pour  un  an  en  Frieul  (1  Paris)  les  marchandises 
(the  money)  pour  votre  service,  je  n'ay  pas  retrouve  Mr.  Parton 
si  dispose  a  cela  que  j'auray  voulu,  mais  il  n'a  pas  refuse 
absolument....J'ose  vous  raccomender  encore  de  vouloir  faire 
votre  possible  pour  vous  unir  de  plus  en  plus  avec  M.  Rem- 
mon  (Philip  V).  181 

1714.  ii.  20.  Tanto  per  cio  che  risguarda...la  somma  di 
dieci  mila  scudi  tante  volte  promessa  alia  M.V.  e  tante  volte 
ancor  deferita,  il  primo  ministro  di  S.S.  dubita  che  gl'  Aus- 
triaci  e  altri  avversarii  ne  prendano  sospetto  e  gliene  facciano 
querele.  II  S.  Cardinale  mi  disse  subito  che  prevedera  della 
difficolt^  perche  sapeva  che  il  Papa  haveva  destinato  in 
ultimo  luogo  questo  denaro  ad  altro  uso,  e  si  come  si  ritrova 
scarso,  cosl  non  havrebbe  come  suplire  d'  altronde.  lo  repli- 
cai  che  questa  era  la  prima  destinatione  di  esso...esser  questo 
la  causa  di  Dio,  non  del  Re... Mi  disse  che  S.S.  era  anzioso  di 
soldare  questa  partita  con  il  banco  Camerale...ma  quando 
vedesse  S.S.  in  disposizione  di  ritirarlo,  me  lo  farebbe  sapere 
acci6  io  potesse  premere  per  nuova  dilazione.  186 — 189 

iii.  15.  S.M.  e  stata  giustosamente  sorpresa  in  sentire  che 
S.S.  siasi  disposta  finalmente  a  renderli  giustizia  circa  la 
nomina  de'  Vescovi  d'  Irlanda.  193 

iv.  17.  II  me  revient  que  son  (Clement's)  intention  est  de 
vous  (James)  fournir  tant  seulement  environ  les  deux  tiers 
des  marchandises  (money)  qu'il  vous  avoit  promises  d'abord. 

196 

vi.  26.  Le  Pape  souhaite  les  occasions  de  luy  (James) 
marquer  ces  sentiments  de  tendresse  et  d'estime.  Mais,  il 
s'est  mis  dans  une  telle  dependence  de  certains  gens  (i.e. 
Austrians)  qu'il  n'ose  pas  de  faire  la  moindre  partie  de  ce  que 
son  bon  coeur  lui  inspire.  207 
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(Undated.)  J'ai  parle  enfin  au  Koi  (Louis  XIV) :  je  lui 
dernandai  ce  que  vous  aviez  &  faire  en  cas  que  la  Princesse 
(Anne)  vint  a  mourir.  II  me  repondit...qu'on  dit  que  si  en 
pareil  cas  vous  passiez  la  mer  tout  seul,  vous  seriez  sans 
doute  restabli.  Je  respondis  que  pourtant  c'etait  a  peu  pres 
votre  vue.  217 

viii.  21.  (As  to  appointment  of  Irish  bishops.)  Confesso 
che  la  strada  additata  da  S.M.  e  la  piu  dritta  e  la  piu  reale... 
ma  sark  sempre  necessario  ritrovare  qualche  mezzo  termine 
per  la  paura  che  ha  S.S.  di  ritrandosi.  Brevi  con  1'espres- 
sione  di  tal  nomina  appresso  il  Vescovo,  se  n'eccite  una  per- 
secutione.  224 

1714.  ix.  4.     Fui  Sabato  passato  all'  udienza  di  S.S.  e 
mi  parld  con  tutta  la  tenerezza  sopra  questi  emergenti  (Anne's 
death)  in  ordine  a  i  quali  assicura  che  non  manca  di  pregare 
Dio  con  tutto  il  suo  cuore :  benche  lo  faccia  senza  apparenza 
per  non  dar  luogo  a  i  clamori  degl'  avversarii.  233 

ix.  2.  Je  1'ai  (Clement)  trouve"  de  tout  temps  trejs  bien 
intentionne  pour  ce  qui  regarde  V.M.  et  pour  tout  pour  son 
retablissement.  S'il  n'a  pas  contribue  autant  qu'il  auroit  ete 
k  propos,  cela  est  arrive  par  une  forte  crainte  qu'il  a  de 
s'embarrasser  lorsqu'il  entreprend  des  graiides  affaires  et  sur- 
tout  estrangeres,  pour  lesquels  il  n'a  pas  le  mesme  gout  que 
pour  les  petites  choses  de  ces  pais  icy  auxquelles  il  a  ete 
accoutume  des  ses  premieres  annees.  241 

xii.  4.  Tous  les  marchands  (those  in  sympathy  with 
James)  ici  s'attendent  que  vous  (James)  vous  mariez  bien 
tost... Mr.  Parton  (the  Pope)  en  a  parle.  II  se  laissa  echapper 
comme  s'il  avait  songe  k  la  tille  de  Prince  Charles  de  Neu- 
berg.  256 

1715.  i.  29.     Lorsque  je  le  (the  Pope)  pressois  de  nous 
aider  et  de  concourir  k  nous  remettre  dans  la  compagnie  du 
comerce  et  de  vous  raccomoder  avec  M.  Rigaut  et  M.  Preston 
(i.e.  James'  Reestablishment  and  Passage  into  England)  il  me 
repondit  qu'il  falloit  que  cela  vint  naturellernent  et  qu'k  force 
de  pressions  on  gasteroit  nos  affaires.     II  fallait  attendre  et 
nous  etablir  par  un  mariage  convenable.   Je  luy  repartis  qu'il 
devoit  s'empresser  la-dessus.     II  me  repondit  qu'il  le  faisait 
de  tout  son  pouvoir  mais  qu'il  ne  trouvoit  pas  apres  la  mort 
de  M.  Antoine  (Anne)  les  monies  facility's  dans  le  pere  de  la 
fille   (Prince  of  Neuberg)  qu'il  avoit  remarque'es.     Qu'il  ne 
doutait  pas  que  ce  raffroidissement  vint  de  la  crainte  que  M. 
Epinois  (the  Emperor)  et  peut  estre  1'oncle  de  la  fille  (Prince 
?  William   of  Neuberg)   avoient  de  de'plaire   a   M.  Herman 
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(George  I)... qu'il  n'estoit  pas  croiable  jusqu'a  quel  point  la 
deference  (et  lacha  meme  le  mot)  de  vassal  que  M.  Epinois 
et  tous  ses  associez  avoient  pour  M.  Herman.  264,  265 

iii.  2.  As  to  the  money  (marchandises)  M.  Parton  (the 
Pope)  me  parut  peu  dispose  k  les  donner  a  moins  pour  le 
present,  prevenu  comme  il  est  qu'elles  seroient  perdues  dans 
le  comerce  (James'  restoration )...mais  c'est  1'exemple  de  M. 
Lambert  (Duke  of  Lorraine)  qui  le  touche  le  plus.  Je  le 
laissay  finalement  dispose  de  vous  donner  le  reste  des  mar- 
chandises qui  sorit  chez  Mr.  Nemon  (Cardinal  Tremouille)  a 
condition  que  M.  Richard  (Louis  XIV)  approuvera....J'eus 
beau  representer  que  M.  Richard  ne  pouvait  pas  se  mesler 
d'une  telle  affaire  et  qu'il  ne  voudroit  non  plus.  II  persista 
toujours.  279,  280 

iii.  19.  Non  posso  ne  pure  negare  a  V.M.  che  rn'  inquieta 
anche  nori  poco  il  vedere  la  persistenza  di  S.S.  a  volere  esigere, 
prima  di  fare  alcun  passo,  il  consiglio  et  il  consenso  della 
Corte  di  Francia  mentre  la  contingenza  de'  tempi  e  tale  che 
la  medesima  non  pud  rispondere  su  tali  matiere.  292 

(Undated  Memorial  from  James  to  the  Pope.)  A  1'egard  de 
la  quantite  de  cet  argent  que  deux  lettres  (of  the  Pope's 
ministers)  reduisent  a  10m  ecus  seulement,  je  ne  s§ais  pas 
comment  le  Pape  et  ses  ministres  puissent  s'imaginer  que 
10m  ou  niesme  40m  ecus  suffiroient  pour  1'affaire  en  question. 

303 

iv.  30.  Cardinal  Albano  me  dit  que  M.  Epinois  luy  (the 
Pope)  a  fort  blame  le  comerce  (James'  restoration)  et  luy  a 
dit  qu'elle  etoit  impossible  &  reussir  et  que  vous  vous  perdriez 
absolurnent  et  votre  negoce  en  entreprenant  ce  comerce.  II 
faut  que  ce  mauvais  office  ait  fait  beaucoup  d'impression  sur 
1'esprit  de  M.  Parton  (the  Pope).  310 

vi.  25.  Je  suis  persuade  qu'au  fond  S.S.  a  beaucoup 
d'amitie  et  d'attachement  pour  vous  mais  il  pense  si  petite- 
ment  et  surtout  il  est  tellement  craintif  qu'on  n'en  sauroit 
esperer  une  resolution.  II  aurait  aussi  toujours  peur  que 
1'envie  que  vous  avez  d'entrer  dans  le  comerce  ne  vous  amSne 
trop  loin.  II  croit  que  vos  correspondants  vous  trompent  et 
il  demand  e  toujours  qu'on  ne  fasse  rien  que  de  1'avis  de  M. 
Richard  (Louis).  II  craint  effectivement  de  s'engager  d'aucun 
plus  grand  comerce  avec  vous.  318 

Mr.  Columban  (Prince  Charles  of  Neuburg)  avoit  paru 
avoir  si  grand'  envie  de  1'affaire  (marriage)  lors  qu'il  esperoit 
que  1'heritage  de  Mr.  Arthur  (England)  vous  deut  appartenir : 
il  paraissait  estre  fort  rafroidi  apres  avoir  vu  le  changement 
qui  estoit  arrive  chez  Mr.  Arthur.  321 
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x.  22.  Quant  h  1'affaire  de  M.  Columban  je  crams  fort 
qu'il  ne  soit  tout  a  fait  rorapu.  331 

xi.  12.  Elle  (S.S.)  propose  que  celuy  qui  a  presentement 
charge  du  negoce  de  M.  Richard  (Louis)  vous  payera  du  sien 
une  somme  qui  estoit  due  audit  Mr.  Parton  (the  Pope)  dans  la 
banque  &  Paris... qu'il  vous  cederoit  de  bon  coeur  cette  somme 
qui  est  assez  considerable  et  qui  fait  le  prix  de  80  ballots  de 
marchandise  ( =  80,000  livres).  337 

xii.  10.  Scriverebbe  S.S.  in  Spagna  per  esortare  quel 
clero  a  soccorrere  aricor  essi  il  Re.  354 

xii.  17.  S.S.  si  fonda  nel  presupposto  che  il  S.  Duca 
d'  Orleans  vorrk  dare  tutte  le  possibili  facilitci  in  quello  che 
pu6  risultare  in  beneficio  del  Re,  massimamente  che  S.S.  crede 
che  S.A.R.  (Orleans)  possa  farlo  senza  alcuna  apparenza. 

365 

20295. 

1716.  ii.  11.  Glie  (to  S.S.)  ne  parlai  di  nuovo  stretta- 
mente  nel  Consistoro,  ma  non  ne  ritrassi  altra  risposta  che 
delle  sue  angustie  e  de'  stimoli  che  haveva  ancora  degl' 
Alemanni  per  havere  denari  da  impiegare  nella  guerra  contro 
i  Turchi  senza  poterli  sodisfare.  Questa  in  effetto  e  una, 
cattiva  congiuntura  che  si  frapone :  benche  a  bene  con- 
siderare  la  cosa,  molto  piu  si  possa  guadagnare  per  la  Chiesa, 
aiutando  la  causa  del  Re,  che  non  si  puo  perdere  dalla  banda 
del  Turco.  10 

iv.  14.  S.S.  mi  disse  che  volontieri  servirebbe  il  Re  ne' 
suoi  Stati  e  darebbe  tutti  gl'  ordini  necessarii  sopra  di  cio  a 
quel  Vice-Legato  d'  Avignone,  che  egli  offeriva  al  R&  non 
solamente  Avignone  ma  qualunque  altra  Citt&  del  suo  Stato, 
e  Roma  medesima  per  suo  soggiorno.  37 

Partecipo  il  di  lui  (James')  arrive  in  detta  citt&  d'  Avi- 
gnone. 37 

iv.  28.  Tutto  quello  che  S.S.  ha  creduto  di  poter  fare  e 
stato  d'  augmentare  il  sussidio  destinato  a  S.M.  d'  altri  rnille 
scudi.  42 

vii.  25.  (As  to  James'  stay  at  Avignon.)  S.S.  me  pro- 
teste  qu'il  ne  consentiroit  jamais  h  rien  faire  qui  fust  contre 
les  interets  de  V.M....mais  elle  se  trouve  agite"e  entre  le 
desir  de  plaire  ci  V.M.  et  la  peur  d'estre  pressed  et  peut-estre 
maltraitee  des  Anglois  et  de  voir  mesme  tomber  en  quelque 
risque  la  personne  sacree  de  V.M.  56 

H.  21 
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viii.  25.  M.  Parton  tiene  questo  negotio  (marriage  with 
Princess  of  Neuberg)  per  impossibile....0nde  stimerebbe 
sempre  a  proposito  di  revoltare  1'  animo  altrove,  e  singolar- 
mente  verso  la  famiglia  di  M.  Sobinay  (Sobieski).  59 

x.  27.  Mi  pare  che  i  loro  (the  Triple  Allies)  pensieri 
siano  bene  differenti  1'  uno  dall'  altro,  M.  Herman  (George  1) 
essendo  obligato  per  i  suoi  proprii  interessi  ad  havere  grandi 
risguardi  per  M.  Epinois  (the  Emperor)  et  a  non  fare  cosa 
alcuna  la  quale  possa  allarmarlo.  68 

x.  31.  Pare  che  debbia  risguardarsi  tale  risoluzione 
(James'  expulsion  from  Avignon),  una  volta  che  sar&  presa, 
per  irretratabile,  fin  a  tanto  che  non  verigano  a  cambiarsi  le 
circostanze  de'  tempi... V.M.  si  ritroverk  allora  in  uno  di  quei 
casi  ne'  quali  secondo  il  volgare  proverbio,  conviene  fare  di 
necessity  virtu... (But  James  should  demand  money  from 
France  for  going)  la  Francia  desiderando  del  Re  unj  uscita 
volontaria  di  Francia  sark  portata  a  fargli  il  Ponte  d'  oro. 

74,  77 

(Undated.)  Mi  ha  commandato  S.S.  d'  assicurare  la 
M.V.  che  egli  non  eritrerk  mai  volontieri  in  alcuno  concerto 
che  possa  essere  dannoso  o  dispiacevole  al  Re.  Molto  meno 
userk  mai  violenza  alcuna  a  M.V.  per  farlo  uscire  de'  suoi 
stati  i  quali  vuole  che  gli  siano  tutti  e  sempre  ugualmente 
aperti.  87 

1717.  iii.  2.  Gl'  ha  S.S.  offerto  qualunque  luogo  che 
S.M.  vorrk  scegliere  senza  voler  far  minima  restrizzione.  Ma 
S.S.  vedrebbe  il  R6  molto  piu  volontieri  in  Pessano  che  in 
Bologna,  perche  giudica  cid  maggiore  decoro  sicurezza  e 
servigio.  127 

ix.  14.  M.  Parton  (the  Pope)  e  entrato  della  megliore 
grazia  del  mondo  in  quest'  affare  e  si  e  esibito  di  contribuire 
tutto  cid  che  fosse  necessario  per  sostenere  Mr.  Robert  (James) 
e  rendere  inutili  i  maligni  progetti  che  s'  erano  fatti  contro  di 
lui.  159 

x.  2.  (As  to  Peterborough's  release,  James)  pud  fare  con 
tutta  sua  riputatione  quello  stesso  che  farebbe,  se  fosse  sul 
suo  Trono  in  Londra  con  un  reo  per  condannare  il  quale 
mancassero  prove  giuridiche.  166 

xi.  16.  II  Papa  n'  e  (as  to  Peterborough)  allarmato,  deside- 
rando d'  incontrare  le  sodisfazioni  di  S.M.  benche  veramente 
vorrebbe  vedere  quest'  huomo  (Peterborough)  fuori  non  sola- 
men  te  del  suo  Stato  ma  d'  Italia.  180 

xi.  30.  II  Governo  di  Londra  vuole  richiederli  sodisfa- 
zioni grandi  di  questo  fatto  e,  non  accordandoglisi,  mandare 
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quindici  vascelli  di  guerra  su  questa  costa  per  esigerle  con  la 
forza  ed  in  caso  di  resistenza  bombardare  Civita  Vecchia,  e 
fare  una  discesa  nelli  Stati  Ecclesiastichi.  Le  condizioni 
sono — 

i.     Che  milord  si  riponga  in  totale  liberta. 

ii.    Che   S.S.   disapprove  ci6  che  il   S.    Cardinale  di 

Bologna  ha  fatto  nel  ritenerlo. 

iii.  Che  promette  S.S.  che  nessuno  Inglese  sara  raoles- 
tato  nello  Stato  Ecclesiastico  per  risguardo  e 
sodisfatione  del  Re.  184,  185 

xii.  1.  In  ordine  alia  Nomina  Cardinalizia,  vedo  con 
dispiacere  che  il  farla,  massimamente  in  persona  d'  un  Inglese, 
possa  cagionare  mali  effetti  in  Inghilterra.  189 

1718.  ii.  2.  Credo  che  S.S.  sia  hora  tranquillo  per  quello 
che  risguarda  1'affare  di  Milord  Peterborough.  213 

ii.  9.  Posso  accertare  V.M.  d'  aver  scosto  in  S.E.  (Albe- 
roni)  tutto  il  buon  desiderio  di  fare  riuscire  quello  che  V.M. 
brarua.  II  suo  dubio  consiste  nello  stato  delle  cose  presenti, 
in  cui  S.M.C.  havendo  spese  eccessive,  potrk  forse  havere 
qualche  difficoltk  ad  impegnarsi  per  una  somrna  grossa,  e 
dovendo  manegiar  P  Inghilterra  per  non  tirarsela  su  la  traccia 
nel  tempo  che  fa  la  guerra  all'  Imperatore....Ma  ha  cercato  di 
demostrarli  che  il  vero  modo  d'  assicurarsi  d'  Inghilterra  e  il 
mutarne  il  Dominio  e  lo  impegnarla  nelle  cose  sue  proprie 
onde  non  habbia  a  pensare  all'  esterne.  S.E.  n'  £  persuasa  e 
fark  tutto  il  possibile  per  renderne  la  sua  Corte  conviuta. 

218 

iii.  16.  (Letter  from  Philip  V  to  James.)  Un  poco  di 
tempo  e  vedranno  che  si  prenderanno  accertate  misure  per 
servirlo.  V.M.  dunque  sia  contenta  nel  vedere  cosl  nel  Re 
(Philip)  che  ne'  suoi  ministri  tutta  la  meglior  volontk  di 
servirla  senza  attendere  le  occasioni  piu  sicure  per  ben  rius- 
cire. 233 

iii.  29.  Perochk  se  i  principi  si  dividono  fra  di  loro, 
potranno  considerare  che  qualeheduno  sark  anche  per  proprio 
interesse.  S.S.  ha  di  grandissimi  imbarazzi  e  si  ritrova  tra  i 
duoi  fuochi ;  poco  bene  con  la  Corte  di  Vienna,  et  in  pericolo 
di  rompere  con  quella  di  Spagna  a  cagione  dell'  Archivescovato 
di  Siviglia  che  fin  ora  nega  al  Cardinale  Alberoni. 

239,  240 

iv.  27.  S.S.  vuol  dare  la  consaputa  somma  (i.e.  300,000 
scudi,  cf.  20292)  ma  sotto  due  conditioni.  Una  d'  esser  egli 
preventivamente  informato  dello  impiego  il  quale  deve  farsene 
per  giudicare  se  detto  impiego  sia  sicuro.  L'  altra  di  essere 
assicurato  che  in  questo  progetto  non  entri  il  Re  di  Spagna. 

21—2 
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S.S.  dice  che  cio  essendo,  1'  Imperatore  prenderebbe  questa 
come  una  unione  de  S.S.  e  della  M.V.  contro  di  lui  e  ne 
farebbe  seco  una  inimicizia  che  gli  potrebbe  far  perdere  la 
met&  dello  Stato  Ecclesiastico....  Sicchk  in  questo  caso  ricusa 
di  dare  il  denaro.  267 

vii.  2.  Le  rotture  fra  questa  Corte  (Rome)  e  quella  di 
Spagna  sono  sempre  piii  aspre.  269 

vii.  20.  II  S.  Cardinale  Albani  disse  che  la  Corte  di 
Vienna  prendesse  in  mala  parte  qualunque  cosa  che  S.S. 
farebbe  in  favore  di  V.M.  nelle  congiunture  presenti. 

271 

vii.  30.  II  S.  Cardinale  Aquaviva  (Spanish  Ambassador 
at  Rome)  ha  fatto  comprendere  che  era  necessario  d'  havere 
risposta  positiva  di  Mr.  Remmon  (Philip)  sopra  i  progetti 
fatti  di  medesimo  (the  Czar)  per  ben  concertarsi  et  acci6 
Mr.  Robert  (James)  possa  fare  dal  canto  suo  se  si  desideranno 
le  dispositioni  necessarie.  275 

ix.   10.     II   matrimonio  per  mezzo  d'   un  Protestante... 

darebbe  un  grave  dispiacere  al  Papa S.S.  approverebbe 

molto  piu  che  V.M.  senza  prevalersi  di  Procurattore,  se  non 
pu6  mandare  Cattolico,  farebbe  il  matrimonio  ella  stessa  in 
persona  avanzandosi  a  tale  eflfetto  a  i  confini  dello  Stato 
Ecclesiastico. 

xi.  1.  L'  usurpatore  (George  I)  da  hoggi  la  legge  alia 
Corte  di  Vienna.  L'  ambasciatore  dell'  Imperatore  ha  detto 
chiaramente  parlando  di  questo  stesso  sogetto  (Clementina's 
release)  che  1'  Imperatore  non  era  in  stato  di  negare  cosa 
alcuna  al  Duca  d'  Hanover.  312 

1719.  ix.  3.  (To  the  Papal  minister)  ho  esplicato  la, 
positiva  risolutione  presa  da  V.M.  di  venire  a  Roma... S.S. 
disse  che  lo  Stato  Ecclesiastico  era  tutto  aperto  e  Roma  come 
gli  altri  luoghi,  anzi  che  venendo  a  Roma  le  continuerebbe  il 
commodo  del  Palazzio  gia  preparato  con  tutti  quei  mobili  che 
gia  vi  sono,  ma  ha  dichiarato  insieme  di  non  poter  fare  piu 
oltre  questo  e  dal  pagamento  de  i  soliti  dieci  mila  scudi. 

363 

ix.  20.  (James'  answer.)  Ho  ritrovato  veramente  un  poco 
forte  ma  V.M.  e  stata  provocata  a  farla.  366 

1722.  ix.  7.  Ho  veduto  la  generosa  oblazione  ch'  ella 
(V.M.)  intendera  di  fare  della  sua  propria  persona  e  delle  sue 
truppe  de'  suoi  sudditi  in  difesa  della  Religione  e  della  Sede 
Apostolica  contro  de'  Turchi.  Ma  vedo  estinto  ogni  timore 
de'  Turchi  per  quest'  anno.  375 
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1719.  xii.  20.     II  Duca  d'  Hannover  habbia  risposto  in 
ultimo    luogo    all'    Imperatore  che   gradira   che   ritenga  la 
Principessa  (Sobieski).  320 

1720.  v.   6.     S.S.   si   e  mostrato   molto  contento  delle 
consolazioni  di   S.M.  e  della  Principessa,  quantunque  non 
possa  negare  di  haverlo   veduto  un  poco   irabarazzato   per 
ragione  degl'  Alemanni  i  quali  teme  che  siano  per  fargliene 
una  querela.  329 

ix.  6.  Un  ministro  disse  che  il  Papa  havesse  somma 
repugnanza  alia  venuta  di  V.M.  in  Roma,  e  che  la  stinaava 
contraria  tanto  a  suo  proprio  servigio  che  a  quello  di  V.M. 

358 

20297. 

1711.  ix.  29.     E  indubitato  che  nella  Congregatione  di 
Propaganda  non  si  ritrova  quella  disposizione  verso  il  Re  et  i 
suoi  diritti  che  dovrebbero  esservi.  27 

1712.  ii.  13.     Su  P  affare  de  i  vicarii  d'  Inghilterra  io 
veggo  S.S.  assai  titubante  su  1'  ammettere  le  raccomandationi 
dal  Re.     Non  vi  dispero  pero  ancora  e  vi   usero  tutte  le 
diligenze  possibili  ma  e  necessario  di  trattare  1'  affare  con  la 
maggiore  desteritk  perch  e  S.S.  ha  sernpre  timore  di  dare  a  il 
Re  soverchia  autorita  su  le  cose  ecclesiastichi :   vive  di  cid 
gelosissimo  et  e  sua  massima  di  diminuire  quanto  pud  queste 
prerogative  in  vece  d'  accrescerle.  51 

iii.  8.  Da  piii  parti  si  dice  che  la  Sicilia  possa  essere  data 
a  S.M.  per  suo  ricovero  fino  a  tanto  che  piacera  a  Dio  di 
richiamarlo  al  suo  hereditario  trono.  60 

iv.  30.  Allorche  io  sentii  che  S.M.  haveva  il  vaiuolo, 
credetti  che  fusse  bene  d'  insinuare  a  S.S.  il  far  fare  per  lui 
publiche  orationi...peroche,  essendosi  usata  la  medesima  at- 
tentione  allorchk  il  fu  Imperatore  fu  sorpreso  della  stessa 
incommodita,  mi  pare  necessario  di  procurare  che  non  se  ne 
facesse  meno  per  S.M.  86 

v.  21.  Non  lasciard  di  rappresentare  il  dispiacimento 
havuto  in  vedere  che  tra  i  nominati  dall'  altre  Corone  non  sia 
stato  compreso  quello  di  S.M.  E  vero  che  ognuno  qui  crede 
che  sia  tra  i  riservati  in  petto,  non  potendo  dubitare  di 
questa  giustizia  dovuta  al  diritto  del  Re.  100 

vii.  9.  S.S.  ha  dichiarato  che  M.  de  Polignac  era  uno  de' 
riservati  in  petto  et  havere  anche  fatto  assicurare  S.M.T.C. 

125 

vii.  30.  Io  sostengo  il  titolo  di  Protettore  e  credo  di  farlo 
con  fondamento  mentre  il  Re  mi  1'  ha  dato.  140 
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x.  29.  (S.S.  promised)  che  ofterisse  a  S.M.  di  ricevere 
le  nomine  del  Re  e  di  ammetterle  liberamente,  facendo  un 
sol  breve  che  sark  quello  il  quale  conterrk  detta  nomina  senza 
collusione  alcuna  e  nella  persona  di  quelli  che  piacerii  al  Re 
di  liberamente  nominare.  187 

1713.  i.  21.  (As  to  Irish  Bishops)  S.M.  vuol  non  dare 
orecchio  ad  alcuno  mezzo  termine  il  quale  possa  diversificare 
in  inimica  cosa  1'  uso  delle  sue  prerogative  da  quelle  che 
hanno  tutti  gl'  altri  Re... (but  Gualterio  deprecates  this) 
vedendo  la  grande  ripugnanza  di  S.S.  ad  accordargli  tale 
giustizia.  256 

i.  30.  S.S.  ha  fatta  finalmente  questa  matina  la  pro- 
mozione  di  M.  de  Polignac  al  Cardinalato :  egli  e  stato  creato 
a  nomina  di  S.M.  e  cio  e  fuori  di  controversia.  221 

iv.  2.  (Gualterio  rejoices  to  hear)  dal  felice  arrivo  di 
S.M.  a  Bar-le-duc.  246 

viii.  1.  II  S.  Cardinale  Fabroni  non  e  molto  favorevole 
per  le  prerogative  de'  Principi,  come  che  gli  para  che  siano 
una  diminuzione  della  Giurisditione  della  Santa  Sede,  et  e  di 
singolar  peso  appresso  S.S.,  peroche  che  egli  e  il  capo  di 
quella  picciola  Congregazione  a  suggestione  di  cui  si  pro- 
vedono  da  S.S.  i  Vicariati  d'  Inghilterra  e  le  Chiese  d'  Irlanda 
senza  molto  risguardo  alia  nomina  regia.  260,  261 


20304. 

1726.  xii.  14.  In  questa  congiuntura  nella  quale  il  Papa 
ha  dimostrato  di  voler  dirninuere  le  pensioni  solite  a  darsi 
della  Sede  Apostolica  a  S.M.,  il  Re  potesse  dimostrare 
qualche  risentimento  della  cosa  ma  senza  inoltrarsi  a  passi 
totalmente  positivi,  essendo  molto  incerti  gl'  affari  del 
mondo.  17 

xii.  28.  II  Cardinale  Alberoni  fa  sempre  tutto  il  peggio 
che  pud,  e  habbia  pessima  intenzione  di  malignare  il  Re 
(James)  quanto  puo  con  S.S.  medesima...et  cerca  di  rninarlo 
e  di  rendergli  sempre  pessimi  offizii  appresso  la  Corte  di 
Spagna,  che  sarebbe  bene  che  il  Re  rendesse  consapevole  il 
Duca  di  Parma  di  questi  maneggi  e  della  supposta  intel- 
ligenza  di  lui  con  la  Corte  di  Londra,  accid  potesse  avvertirne 
la  Regina  di  Spagna  e  metterla  in  attenzione  dovuta  contro 
quest'  huomo  sospetto,  il  quale  fa  certe  pratiche  presenti- 
mente  nel  Collegio  che  possono  significare  non  punto  meno 
che  pensieri  della  sua  elevazione  al  Pontificate.  24,  25 
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1727.  ii.  1.  Milord  Duca  de  Barwick,  nel  participarmi 
la  destinazione  del  S.  Duca  di  Liria  all'  ambasciata  appresso 
la  Czarina,  mi  haveva  significato  che  verrebbe  per  Italia. 

48 

iii.  1.  II  Cardinale  Bentivoglio  mi  ha  detto  che  (two 
letters  from  King  Philip  V)  concernano  la  riconciliazione  di 
V.M.  con  la  Regina  (i.e.  Clementina),  stirnando  che  la  dis- 
unione  fosse  pregiudiziale  agl'  interessi  della  M.V.  76 

iii.  15.  II  Cardinale  Bentivoglio  mi  disse  che  non  la 
(Clementina)  haveva  ritrovata  in  assai  buona  positura  ne 
disposta  ad  entrare  in  mezzi  termini  d'  accomodazione  come 
egli  gl'  aveva  proposto  per  parte  del  Re  Cattolico.  88 

iv.  9.  (It  is  said  that  M.V.)  erasi  mostrata  risoluta  di 
continuare  a  tenere  e  di  soffrire  che  uno  dei  Predicanti  (cf. 
20313,  236)  facesse  al  solito  gl'  esercizii  della  Religione 
protestante...S.S.  era  afflittissima  sopra  di  cid....  108,  109 

Credo  che  sark  bene  di  non  ostinarsi  contro  la  volontk  del 
Papa,  (so  that)  S.M.  non  perda  questo  Paese,  se  non  quando 
sark  precisa  necessita.  di  ritirarsi  in  un  altro  sogiorno.  113 

vii.  5.  La  Maestk  della  Regina  e  in  stato  d'  iutraprendere 
il  suo  viaggio  per  riunirsi  col  Re.  190 

vii.  7.  II  S.  Cardinale  Corradini  mi  ha  mandate  a  dire 
che,  havendo  havuto  notizia  che  V.M.  richiedera  un  sussidio 
di  20m  scudi,  haverebbe  fatto  tutto  il  possibile  per  indurre  il 
Papa  a  contribuirlo.  198 

vii.  12.  S.S.  sta  in  somma  aspettazione  di  quello  che 
possa  cagionare  la  morte  improvisa  del  Duca  d'  Hanover, 
desiderandosissimo  di  poter  contribuire  tanto  per  mezzi 
umani  quanto  per  i  divini  al  felice  successo  che  la  medesima 
puo  portare  al  bene  di  S.M.  Mi  ha  assicurato  d'  haver 
indicate  le  preghiere  ecclesiastiche  per  il  buono  esito  del 
medesimo  affare  in  tutte  le  basiliche  primarie.  Mi  ha  detto 
d'  haver  ordinato  che  si  scrivesse  a  tutti  i  suoi  nunzii  per 

sollecitare  in  suo  favore  gl'  animi  di  tutte  le  Corti Non 

mi  ha  mostrato  gran  facility  di  mandare  al  Re  nuovo  denaro 
...stimando  che  tra  i  25m  scudi  che  ha  dato,  e  quei  100m  che 
ne  havea  dato  Innocencio  XIII  il  Re  potesse  essere  suf- 
ficientemente  provisto  per  il  bisogno.  202,  203 

vii.  23.  Quando  potesse  venire  a  questa  Corte  una  notizia, 
di  qualche  nuova  felice  che  risguardasse  le  cose  del  Re,  il 
Papa  farebbe  ogni  sforzo  per  dargli  qualche  soccorso.  207 

ix.  20.  Sentii  che  sia  giunto  alia  Corte  di  Francia  F 
avviso  delP  arrive  di  V.M.  in  Avignone,  che  ne  era  seguita 
qualche  cornmozione  in  quel  ministro,  stimandosi  che  sus- 
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sisteva  ancora  quel  trattato  che  fu  preso  su  1'  anno  1717  e 
che  obliga  la  Francia  a  persistere  nelle  opposition!  fatte  a 
V.M.  per  la  sua  dimora  in  quella  citt& ;  onde  vengo  com- 
mandato  d'  impegnarmi  a  supplicare  la  M.V.  di  prendere  un' 
altra  dimora,  dichiarandosi  il  Re  di  Francia  di  non  avanzarsi 
a  tal  istanza  se  non  che  con  dispiacere  e  per  la  forza  che  gli 
fanno  T  impegni  contratti.  214,  215 

Crederei  che  fosse  espediente  a  S.M.  di  non  far  una 
rottura  con  la  Corte  di  Francia,  della  quale  sola  pud  attendere 
per  hora  i  sussidii  che  gli  sono  necessarii  et  in  avvenire 
qualche  cosa  di  piu  importante,  parendo  che  la  Francia 
dovrea  unirsi  sempre  con  la  Spagna  e  per  conseguenza 
entrare  negl'  impegni  che  la  medesima  ha  contro  1'  Inghil- 
terra.  226 

ix.  30.  Sento  che  il  S.  Cardinale  Fleury  habbia  fatto  egli 
medesirno  istanza  alia  M.V.,  accio  si  risolva  a  lasciare  il 
soggiorno  d'  Avignone.  237 

xi.  1.  I  miei  riscontri  non  sono  che  la  Francia  si 
amollisca  nell'  impegno  preso  di  desiderare  che  il  R&  parta 
dal  Con tado... (though  it  is  kindly  meant)  il  S.  Cardinale 
Fleury  havendo  dimostrato  sempre  primo  rispetto  per  S.M. 
et  intenzione  di  volerlo  servire  tanto  piu  possa.  260 

20312. 

1717.  ix.  29.  Les  officiers  ayant  pris  toutes  les  lettres  et 
papiers  de  ce  Seigneur  (Peterborough)  et  examine  tous  ses 
serviteurs,  ont  declare  qu'ils  n'ont  rien  trouve  qui  peut 
donner  le  moindre  soupgon.  61 

xi.  13.  Le  Cardinal  Ovigho  auroit  souhaite  de  pouvoir 
donner  conge  k  milord  Peterborough,  voyant  que  tous  les 
princes  voisins  faisoient  du  meme  &  cause  qu'ils  n'ay merit 
point  de  le  retenir  dans  ses  etats,  afin  de  ne  donner  a  la 
Cour  de  Vienne  des  soup£ons  de  s'entendre  avec  lui  sur  les 
intrigues  centre  les  intdresses  des  Allemans.  114 

xi.  24.  (Sheldon  to  Lord  Peterborough.)  S.M.  veut  bien 
vous  decharger  de  votre  parole  d'honneur  i  Tegard  de  votre 
sejour  k  Bologne,  le  Pape  le  luy  ayant  demande.  121 

xi.  27.  (If  James  marries  Clementina  by  proxy  and  she 
is  then  captured) — se  venisse  il  caso  che  V  Imperatore,  per 
suoi  particolari  interessi  giudicasse  b,  proposito  d'  impedire 
alia  sposa  il  venire  in  Italia  e  di  farla  porre  in  una  specie  d' 
arresto,  ne  succederebbe  uno  inconveniente  gravissimo,  cioe 
di  ritrovarsi  il  R&  obligate  al  matrimonio  senza  possedere  il 
consorto.  Sicchk  il  destino  della  Reale  famiglia  dependerebbe 
dall'  arbitrio  altrui.  150 
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1718.  iii.  3.     Richiese  S.M.  a  S.S.  1'  impronto  di  scudi 
trecento  mila;  non  intendeva  d'  havere  questo  denaro  per 
fine  da  quel  punto  nelle  sue  mani,  ma  solamente  bramava 
per  allora  di  potere  ritrare  da  V.S.  una  sicurezza  precisa  dell' 
esistenza  effettiva  del  medesimo,  sulla  fiducia  della  quale  ha 
S.M.  continuato  i  suoi  negotiati  ed  ha  promesso  a  quelli  con 
i  quali  li  tiene  che  fatte  le  altre  disposizioni,  questa  somma 
non  mancherebbe  al  bisogno.  218,  219 

xi.  11.  On  ne  pent  jamais  croire  1'Empereur  capable  de 
vouloir  persister  du  sangfroid  d'empecher  un  Prince  Catho- 
lique,  qui  est  le  seul  reste  d'une  si  ancienne  race  royalle,  de 
se  marier  pour  avoir  une  succession  Catholique  qui  pourrait 
contribuer  un  jour  k  ramener  au  sien  de  1'Eglise  des 
Royaumes  qui  estoient  autrefois  Catholiques.  264 

xi.  1.  (It  is  said)  II  motive  che  ha  havuto  1'  Imperatore 
di  fare  arrestare  la  Princessa  sia  stato  che  il  matrimonio  sia 
stato  trattato  dal  Re  di  Spagna.  267 

20313. 

1719.  v.   9.      Comme    notre    mariage    avec    S.A.R.    la 
Princesse    Clementina    Sobieski...a    ete    solennise    comme 
'Mariage  de   futuro,'...lequel  mariage  nous  permettons  de 
ratifier...mais  an  cas  que  la  dite  Princesse  soit  einpechee  par 
violence    de    nous   joindre    apres    que    notre    mariage   sera 
solemnize  par  notre  Procureur,  alors  notre  mariage  ne  sera 
d'aucun  effet.  65 

1726.  i.  24.  Essendo  stato  rappresentato  a  S.S.  che  nel 
Palazzo  habitato  della  Maiesta  del  Re  d'  Inghilterra,  si  siano 
fatto  leciti  alcuni  Protestanti  della  sua  Corte  di  fare  ivi  con 
culto  improvato  gl'  esercitii  della  loro  setta,  sotto  la  direz- 
zione  di  un  Predicante,  mi  ha  commandato  S.S.  di  dare 
questo  cenno  a  V.E.  (Gualterio)  affinche  con  zelo  proprio  del 
suo  carattere,  s'  interessi  per  togliere  questo  disordine  da 
una  cittk  che  e  la  sede  della  Religione.  236 

20318. 

1708.  iii.  L'aftaire  d'Eccosse  s'accomplit.  Le  Roy  d'- 
Angleterre  est  parti  de  St.  Germain  hier.  II  s'agit  d'avoir 
des  secours  du  Pape.  248 

iv.  Les  vaisseaux  du  Roy  ont  etc  suivis  de  si  pres  par  la 
flotte  anglaise  qu'il  ne  leur  a  pas  etc  possible  de  debarquer  le 
Roy  d'Angleterre  ni  les  troupes  qu'il  conduisit  avec  luy, 
ainsi  il  n'a  plus  ete  question  que  de  s'assurer  leur  retour  qui 
es+<~>it  devenu  difficile  par  la  superiorite  considerable  des 
forces  des  eimemis.  253 
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v.  On  a,  h  ce  qui  me  serable,  bien  fait  de  moderer  les 
demonstrations  que  le  Pape  voulait  donner,  en  accordant  en 
public  un  Jubile  pour  le  succes  de  1'affaire  d'Ecosse.  Les 
ennemis  voulaient  dejk  faire  regarder  cette  guerre  comme 
guerre  de  religion  et  comme  a  dessein  de  retablir  les 
Catholiques  dans  les  royaumes  de  la  Grande  Bretagne,  et 
rien  ne  seroit  plus  contraire  aux  interets  du  Roi  d'Angleterre 
et  plus  capable  d'affoiblir  les  sentiments  de  ceux  de  ses  sujets 
qui  lui  sont  favorables.  265,  266 

20319. 

1710.  ii.     Je  ne  puis  croire  que  le  Pape  veuille  ajouter 
de  nouveaux  sujets  de  rnecontentements  h  S.M.  (Louis  XIV), 
en  suscitant  des  embarras  k  V.E.  et  je  suis  persuade  que  la 
demarche  qu'elle  (V.E.  Gualterio)  a  fait  en  se  mettant  pub- 
liquement  sous  la  protection  du  Roy  les  fera  enfin  cesser. 

48 

La  declaration  publique  que  le  Cardinal  Gualterio  aura 
presentement  faite,  de  vouloir  desormais  vivre  sous  ma  pro- 
tection et  lever,  comme  national,  mes  armes  sur  la  porte  de 
son  Palais  (is  confirmed  by  Louis  XIV).  50 

1711.  iii.     Les  Princes  d'ltalie,  interesses  a  traverser  les 
desseins  de  la  maison  d'Autriche  n'osent  faire  le  moindre 
mouvement...et  le  Pape  ne  songera  qu'k  se  rendre  la  Cour  de 
Vienne  favorable  par  le  moyen  d'Annibale. 

vii.  J'ai  parle  plusieurs  fois  an  Nonce  de  1'estrange 
difference  que  Ton  remarqueroit  dans  le  traitement  que  la 
maison  de  France  et  celle  d'Autriche  recevoient  du  Pape, 
la  premiere  le  trouvant  contraire  en  tout  ce  qui  la  regarde 
et  la  seconde  toujours  favorable.  184 

1712.  iii.     Le  Roy  (Louis)  a  fort  approuve  la  disposition 
que  V.E.  (Gualterio)  a  faite  pour  placer  les  armes  et  le 
portrait  de   S.M.   (Louis).      II  convient  de  placer  dans  le 
second  appartement  les  portraits  du   Roy  et  de  la   Reine 
d'Angleterre.  207 

iv.  Le  precede  de  la  Cour  de  Rome  a  1'egard  du  Roy 
d'Angleterre  commence  &  aigrir  ce  Prince  qui  certainement  a 
beaucoup  de  merite  et  que  je  suis  persuade  qu'on  verra 
regner  un  jour  sur  le  trone  de  ses  peres  si  Dieu  luy  conserve 
la  vie.  213 

1713.  i.     V.E.  (Gualterio)  juge  avec  beaucoup  de  raison 
les  avantages  qu'on  pourra  tirer  dans  la  suite  d'avoir  establi 
le  droit  de  nomination  du  Roy  d'Angleterre :  il  est  necessaire 
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de  se  preparer  les  moiens  d'avoir  sujet  dans  le  Sacre  College 
et  de  contrebalancer  le  credit  que  la  maison  d'Autriche  aura 
desormais  a  Rome.  237 

1719.  vi.  L'arrivee  de  cette  Princesse  (Clementina)  qui 
se  fait  nommer  Madame  de  St.  George,  son  sejour  &  Rome,  la 
necessite  et  1'embarras  d'en  servir,  vont  replonger  le  Pape 
dans  toutes  les  peines  dont  S.S.  pouvoit  esperer  d'estre 
delivre  par  le  depart  secret  du  Chevalier  de  St.  George. 

263 

20321. 

1719.  viii.  9.  (In  answer  to  a  series  of  questions  as  to 
French  policy  at  the  coming  Conclave  Gualterio  writes) : 

1.  Que  pouvons  nous  faire  de  mieux  pour  la   France? 
Crederei  anche  necessario  prima  di  condiscendere  all'  elezione, 
che  dovera  havere  il  Papa  novello,  essendo  i  medesimi  in  un 
certo  modo  il  consiglio  di  Gabinetto  del  Papa. 

2.  Que  pouvons  nous  conjointement  avec  1'Empereur  ?... 
L'  Imperatore  ha  si  grande  interesse  per  le  cose  d'  Italia  e 
massirne  presenti,  ad  havere  uri   Papa  amico  e  dipendente 
che  si  pu6  sempre  dubitare  che  sia  per  sagrificare  ogn'  altra 
convenienza  a  quest'  effetto. 

3.  Que  pouvons  nous  faire  sans  lui  ?     Credo  debolissime 
le  nostre  forze  a   risguardo  del  future  Conclave.     Tre  soli 
Cardinali  siamo  qui  del   Partito  francese...tln  grande  dis- 
avantagio  haver^,  la  fazione  francese  nel  futuro  Conclave... e 
quello  delle  controversie  vertenti  a  cagione  della  Costituzione. . . 
Da  cio  apparisce  una  necessitk  positiva  d'  andare  collegati  con 
altra  fazione  potente. 

4.  Que  pourra  faire  1'Espagne  pour  traverser  les  unes  et 
les  autres?     Se  deboli  sono  le  forze  di  Francia,  piii  deboli 
sono  ancora  quelle  di   Spagna,    ridotta    al    solo    Cardinale 
Aquaviva.     Non  vedo  dunque  che  i  Spagnuoli  possono  havere 
altro  mezzo  che  quello  del  denaro  per  rendersi  considerabili.  - 

5.  Quel  sujet  vous  paroit  plus  convenable  k  la  Couronne 
de  France?     II  partito  del  Cardinale  Paulucci  pare  si  forte 
che  non  ostante  tutte  le  altre  opposizioni,  vi  e  somma  ap- 
parenza  che  egli  possa  essere  fatto  Papa.  25 — 42 

ix.  26.  Per  bene  esplicare  a  V.E.  la  mia  situazione,  venni 
nunzio  in  Francia  in  tempo  che  il  R&  e  la  Regina  d'  Inghil- 
terra  defonti  erano  nella  piii  stretta  unione  con  la  Corte. 
Questo  stato  di  cose  aggiunge  a  mei  irnpulsi  per  cercare  di 
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contrarre  servitii  con  le  MM.  loro,  per  dimostrare  ossequio  e 
premura  verso  due  principi  che  tanto  pativano  per  la  Religione 
Cattolica...Essendo  passato  all'  altra  vita  il  Cardinale  Caprara, 
il  quale  sosteneva  in  questa  Corte  il  carattere  di  Ministro  ed 
era  Protettore  d'  Inghilterra,  io  fui  sostituito  al  ministero  e 
nominate  alia  Protezione.  La  quale  carica  accettai  non 
solamente  con  permissione  del  fu  Re,  ma  con  tale  sodisfazione 
del  medesimo,  che  essendo  nate  col  Papa  gravi  controversie 
alia  Sede  Apostolica  circa  il  Dritto  di  conferire  tale  Protezione, 
che  S.S.  pretendeva  devoluto  alia  Sede  Apostolica  doppo  la 
prevaricazione  di  quel  Regno,  il  Re  medesimo  voile  entrare 
nella  querela  del  Re  d'  Inghilterra,... accio  tale  opposizione 
cessasse.  Egli  e  ben  vero  che  in  ricevere  tale  carattere  mi 
dichiavai  sempre  che  ci6  non  sarebbe,  se  non  che  conservando 
la  mia  interiore  e  total  dipendenza  della  Corte  di  Francia. 

Di  che  un  argumento  evidente  e che  io  inalzassi  con  le 

armi  di  Francia  che  gi&  havevo  su  la  mia  porta  anche  quella 
d'  Inghilterra  ;  ma  dichiarandomi  di  volere  piti  tosto  lasciare 
qualunque  servigio  del  Re  d'  Inghilterra  che  diminuire  un 
punto  ci6  che  dimostrava  la  mia  totale  dependenza  di  Francia. 

L'   anno   passato,    poi   essendosi   determinate   il    Re   d' 

Inghilterra  di  venire  a  stabilire  qui  la  sua  dirnora,  quantunque 
si  portasse  a  discendere  a  dirittura  nella  mia  casa,  io  sul  solo 
dubio  di  qualche  manegio  politico,  prescelsi  d'  abandonnare 
piu  tosto  1'  habitazione.  Se  S.A.R.  (Orleans)  crede  suo 
servigio  1'  havere  un  suo  servitore  con  qualche  credito  appresso 
d'  un  Principe  che  ne'  tempi  a  venire  pu6  anche  haver  parte 
alle  contingenze  publiche,...staro  attentissimo  a  non  trascen- 
dere  i  limiti  del  dovere  et  a  non  ingerirmi  in  cosa  che  possa 

havere  il  rninimo  rapporto  contrario  alia  Francia Se  per 

il  contrario  S.A.R.   giudica  che  io  debbia  disciogliermi  dal 

medesimo  Principe sono  prontissimo  ad  ubbidire. 

90—93 

1720.  ii.  28.  La  nostra  Corte  (France)  ha  ragione  di 
domandare  la  sodisfazione  d'  un  Capello  (Cardinal's  Hat),  (so 
the  easiest  way  is)  di  prevalersi  a  tal  fine  della  nomina  del 

Re  d'   Inghilterra Non   mi    permette    d'    astenermi    dal 

porgere  a  V.E.  le  piu  vive  suppliche  accio  voglia  considerare 
le  grandi  angustie  di  S.M.  e  procurargliene  il  piu  pronto  e 

largo   sollievo S.A.R.    allorche    egli    hebbe    a    partire    di 

Francia  e  precisamente  di  Avignon  si  degn6  prometterli  non 
solamente  la  continuazione  della  Pensione  che  fino  dal  tempo 
dal  Re  defonto  soleva  pagarsi  al  Re  suo  Padre  e  successiva- 
mente  alia  Regina  sua  Madre  ma  di  aumentargliela  di  altri 
scudi  cinquantamila  di  cotesta  moneta  :  acci6  non  havesse  a 
rendersi  difficile  a  tale  sortita.  107,  121 
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iii.  30.  Secondo  la  situazione  delle  cose  di  qua  se  rende 
indispensabile  di  aggiungervi  anche  la  nomina  del  Re 
d'  Inghilterra.  135 

(Undated.)  Dissi  1'  intenzione  di  V.E.  essere  portata 
ardentemente  a  servire  la  Sede  Apostolica.  Ma  tali  operazioni 
non  potersi  fare  senza  che  ne  apparisca  qualche  cosa  tanto  a 
questa  Corte  quanto  a  i  ministri  stranieri.  141 

iv.  4.  Posso  assicurare  V.E.  che  i  sentimenti  della  sua 
gratitudine  (James'  for  increased  pension)  sono  stati  si  graudi 
che  io  non  ho  termini  ad  esprirnerla.  Habbiamo  tutto  il 
luogo  di  sperare  che  havera  la  sua  nomina  tutto  il  frutto 
desiderate.  146 

v.  7.  Qui  il  Papa  proruppe  in  una  terribile  colera,  rivol- 
gendo  le  parole  contro  il  Re  d'  Inghilterra,  dicendo  che  gl' 
haveva  grandi  obligazioni  e  che  in  vece  di  gratitudine,  non  ne 
riportava  che  continue  molestie  :  che  gl'  haveva  parlato  sopra 
questo  negozio  con  un  impeto  e  pressura  insoffribile  nell' 
ultima  udienza  :  che  gl'  haveva  dato  una  nomina  contro  ci6 
che  havesse  mai  voluto  praticare  Papa  Innocenzio  XI  con  il 
Re  suo  Padre,  allora  regnante  sul  Trono....In  sostanza,  sembr6 
togliermi  ogni  speranza  di  far  per  hora  un  Cardinal  Francese 
et  esplicarmi  nettamente  che  farebbe  il  nuovo  nominato  dell' 
Imperatore...disse  che  haveva  intenzione  di  far  questo  (French 
nomination)  ma  doppo  qualche  tempo,  in  una  promozione 
piena.  167,  168,  170 

vii.  16.  In  somma  crede  S.M.  d'  havere  reso  il  Papa 
persuaso  a  non  diff'erire  la  promozione  tramata  piii  oltre 
di  ci6  che  porti  la  vacanza  di  un  altro  capello  e  si  lusingha 
che  sopravenendo  questa,  V.E.  sark  fatta  Cardinale  presso 
che  immediamente  o  senza  iudugio :  (this  is  all  due  to  James'), 
grande  attacamento  che  ha  alia  persona  et  al  servigio  di 
S.A.R.  188,  196 

1721.     (Undated.)     Austrian  demands  on  the  Pope  are 

i.  Havere  le  Decime  sopra  tutti  i  Beni  ecclesiastichi, 
secolari  e  regolari,  dentro  i  proprii  stati. 

ii.     Che  S.S.  somministri  denaro  della  sua  Borsa. 

iii.  Che  rinovi  la  lega  fatta  in  quel  tempo  di  Innocenzio  XI 
e  prometta  di  sposare  gl'  interessi  dell'  Imperatore.  236 

(Undated.)  II  Duca  di  Parma  deplora  i  pericoli  d'  Italia 
a  cagione  dell'  avvidit^,  dell'  Imperatore... Per  riparo  di  tale 
pericolo  sarebbe  necessario  che  la  Francia  spingesse  20m 
huomini...di  soccorrere  il  Duca  di  Savoia,  quando  fosse 
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attaccato...Aggiunge  poi  che  stimerebbe  necessario  che  la 
Francia  assistesse  segretamente  ma  non  meno  validamente  il 
Re  Giacomo  per  metterlo  nel  Trono...il  tutto  a  fino  di  togliere 
all'  Imperatore  1'  appoggio  di  detto  Re  Giorgio.  239,  241 

20322. 

1725.  viii.  15.  II  ne  faut  pas  douter  que  S.S.  ne  soit 
tout  k  fait  a  1'Empereur,  les  interets  de  sa  maison  etant  entre 
les  mains  de  S.M.I.,  et  toute  apparence  de  1'agrandir  ne 
dependant  que  de  Ik.  Mais  je  ne  crois  pas  qu'il  ait  dessein  de 
desobliger  les  autres  nations,  pourvu  qu'elles  ne  soient  pas 
opposees  aux  interets  de  1'Empereur.  28 

ix.  7.  Le  Pape  qui  veritablement  est  un  saint  homine 
d'un  tres  bon  cceur  qui  ne  desire  nieme  que  le  bien,  est 
toutefois  si  peu  verse  dans  les  affaires  du  gouvernement  et 
tellement  obside  par  ceux  qui  soit  par  ignorance  soit  par  interet 
lui  suggerent  des  choses  contre  le  bon  ordre,  qu'on  voit  paroitre 
tres  sou  vent  des  choix  qui  ne  font  pas  honneur  k  S.S.  45 

x.  3.  Pour  nous  (France)  il  ne  faut  pas  se  flatter  d'avoir 
une  grande  autorite  dans  ce  conclave.  91 

xii.  5.  II  n'est  pas  possible  de  representer  suffisament  le 
desordre  qui  regne  dans  les  finances  de  la  Chambre  Aposto- 
lique.  S.S.  par  une  generosite  au  delk  de  toutes  bornes  les  a 
mises  dans  un  etat  pitoyable  et  si  cela  dure  quelque  temps, 
je  doute  qu'ou  puisse  trouver  de  remade.  103 

1726.  i.  2.  La  faction  Imperiale  augmente  toujours  et  si 
le  Pape  vit  quelque  temps,  et  qu'il  suive  la  route  qu'il  a  prise, 
elle  devient  toujours  plus  puissante,  car  il  est  probable  qu'une 
partie  des  Cardinaux  qu'il  fera...auroierit  promis  h  la  Cour  de 
Vienne  d'appuyer  les  sentiments  de  S.M.I.  118 

i.  16.  Le  Roy  y  donneroit  les  mains  (i.e.  James  is  ready  for 
a  reconciliation  with  Clementina).  Mais  on  ne  voit  pas  encore 
que  la  Reine  flechisse,  a  moms  d'etablir  des  conditions 
auxquelles  le  Roy  est  fort  coritraire.  On  accuse  deux  dames 
qui  sont  aupres  d'elle  et  M.  le  Cardinal  Alberoni.  Le  grand 
commencement  est  une  pique  qui  s'est  mise  entre  la  Reine  et 
Milord  Inverness,  confidant  et  a  present  Secretaire  d'Etat. 
La  Reine  voudroit  le  chasser.  Le  Roy  y  est  extremement 
contraire  par  la  confiance  qu'il  a  en  lui.  131 

Quant  k  1'exercice  de  la  religion  protestante,  on  leur  a 
toujours  permis  de  faire  leurs  prieres  dans  une  chambre. 
Clement  XI  en  eut  quelque  peine  au  commencement  mais  il 
le  permit  ensuite,  ou  plutot  il  fit  semblant  de  ne  le  s§avoir 
pas.  133 
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ii.  20.  II  seroit  tres  necessaire  de  penser  an  Conclave  k 
Pavenir  bien  serieusement,  car  il  s'achemine  d'une  maniere  k 
faire  que  nous  n'y  ayons  aucime  part  et  d'etre  les  ternoins  d'une 
election  qui  ne  nous  sera  peut-etre  agreable.  143 

20241. 

1701.  viii.  9.  Per  ristabilire  nel  Trono  il  legitimo  Re 
d'  Irighilterra  vorressimo  non  solo  contribuire  tutto  ci6  di  che 
possiamo  disporre,  ma  la  vita  istessa,  e  Dio  sa  che  non 
mentiamo.  Bisogna  per6  che  ella  sappia  che  non  pure  d'  uno 
scudo  possiamo,  o  per  dir  meglio  vogliamo  disporre,  senza  che 
se  sappia  chiaramente  e  sinceramente  in  chi  quello  s'  impieghi 
...Tuttavia  essendo  1'  aftare  suddito  di  si  straordinaria  vera 
premura,  vogliamo  pure  presentemente  far  qualche  cosa...(and 
so)  20,680  lire  di  cotesta  moneta  (to  be  paid  to  our  account 
at  Paris).  18,  19 

Che  si  spenda  ora  questo  denaro  per  mantenere  in  fede  gl' 
amici  in  Inghilterra,  non  abbiamo  che  dirci,  mentre  come 
abbiamo  scritto  altre  volte,  deve  tutto  regolarsi  dalla  superior 
prudenza  del  Re  Christianissimo,  che  tutto  sa  e  tutto  prevede. 
Possiamo  per6  anco  essere  ingannati.  A  nostro  credere,  il 
tempo  miglior  sark  quello  della  morte  del  Principe  d'  Orangi, 
che  secondo  le  apparenze  non  dovrebbe  essere  lontana : 
mentre  si  &  vera  uua  notizia  che  una  volta  ci  fu  data  in  stretta 
confidenza,  cioe  che  la  Principessa  di  Danimarca  non  fosse 
aliena  del  defunto  Re  Giacomo  suo  Padre,  e  in  tempo 
opportune  fosse  contribuire  al  di  lui  ristabilimento  nel  Trono 
d'  Inghilterra  :  si  cio  e  vero,  dovriamo  pure  sperare  che  la 
detta  Principessa  conservasse  questi  medesimi  sentimenti  di 
giustizia  verso  Giacomo.  20 

x.  8.  (The  Pope's  feelings  at  Louis' recognition  of  James  III.) 
Potrk  ella  (Vostra  Eminenza)  raccoglierli  dalla  parte  che 
Lunedl  passato  stimammo  di  dare  in  Consistoro  al  Sagro 
Collegio  dell'  uno  e  dell'  altro  awenimento...In  tanto  appro- 
viamo  la  spedizione  che  per  i  important!  successi  ella  (V.E.) 
ha  giudicato  di  farci  d'  un  espresso,  e  commendiamo  1'  assis- 
tenza  da  lei  resa  al  defonto  Re  negl'  ultimi  giorni  della  sua 
vita.  Nel  giorno  immediatamente  seguente  a  quello  in  cui 
ricevemmo  T  avviso  della  di  lui  morte,  facemmo  celebrare 
quante  messe  si  poterono  per  la  di  lui  anima  in  tutte  le  chiese 
di  Roma.  22 

x.  8.  Ella  (V.E.)  vada  a  complimentare  in  nostro  nomine 
col  nuovo  Re  Inghilterra  e  con  le  Regina,  sua  madre.  Vogliasi 
sperare  che  gl'  altri  Principi  Cattolici  seguiranno  il  suo 
(Louis  XIV's)  esempio,  n&  noi  abbiamo  mancato  di  scrivere  a 
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nostri  nunzii,  che  in  caso  di  bisogno  ne  dano  loro  opportune 
eccitamento.  22h 

1702.  iv.  4.     Vogliamo  sperare  che  la  morte  seguita  del 
Principe  d'  Oranges  romperk  del  tutto  le  misure  che  potranno 
aver  prese  gl'  Inglesi  e  gl'  Olandesi  di  mandarvi  la  loro  flotta 
nel  Mediterraneo  :  ci  astenghiamo  percio  di  dare  adequata  e 
precisa  risposta  al  progetto  confidentemente  a  lei  fatto  con  1' 
accennato  supposto  del  Marchese  di  Torcy  circa  Orbitello  et 
altre  piazze  maritime  della  Toscana...quale,   a  dir  il  vero, 
sarebbe  assai  fastidiosa,   non  trovandosi  in   stato  la    Sede 
Apostolica  di  poter  fare  un  acquisto  che  fatto  non  gli  riusci- 
rebbe  che  di  sommo  dispendio  e  d'  imbarazzo.     Ma,  speriamo 
che  questo  grande  accidente  della  morte  dell'   Oranges  ci 
liberra  da  questo  panico.  40 

Crederemmo  di  far  torto  al  zelo  del  Re  Christianissimo  in 
dargli  eccitamento  da  profitarsi  di  questa  grave  congiuntura 
per  che  il  utilmente  e  prudentemente  potr&  fare  in  vantaggio 
del  R&  d'  Inghilterra...0nde  pregheremo  Dio  con  tutto  il 
cuore,  che  aiuti  la  sua  causa.  41 

1703.  iv.  8.     (As  to  money  for  James.)     A  dir  il  vero, 
non  si  pare  di  far  poco,  mettendosi  a  ridurre  all3  estrema 
mendicitk  la  nostra  povera  casa...Ella  faccia  bene  rilevatione 
al  R&  Christianissimo,  il  poco  che  facciamo.  72,  73 

vii.  14.  (French  troops  in  Italy.)  Quanto  piu  noi  si 
affatighiamo  in  tutte  le  occasioni,  per  dare  prove  continue 
della  nostra  e  paterna  e  distinta  predilezzione  verso  li  due  Re, 
tanto  piii  all'  incontro  siamo  mal  corrisposti...Abbiamo  pieno 
il  Ferrarese  di  truppe  Francesi,  entrati  cola,  per  cosl  dire, 
ostilmente,  con  danni  immensi  da'  nostri  poveri  sudditi 
innocenti,  e  ci6  &  seguito  non  gi&  per  assistere  contro  gl' 
Alemanni  e  per  difendere  lo  stato  ecclesiastico,  ma  dicono 
piu  tosto  per  giustificare  gl'  Alemanni  in  caso  che  tentassero 
di  fare  1'  istesso.  E  quel  e  peggio,  non  si  tratta  di  un  passagio 
ma  di  una  longa  permanenza.  82 

(As  against  Spain  the  complaint  lies)  nel  fatto  della 
violenta  espulsione  dell'  Arcivescovo  di  Sorento  della  sua 
chiesa,  ella  ben  vede  quanto  il  Vicere  di  Napoli  abbia  pro- 
curato  di  timore,  per  cosl  dire,  per  li  Capelli,  a  un  atto  al 
quale  tanto  repugniamo.  83 

vii.  19.  (Gualterio  ordered  to  make)  le  piu  vive  espres- 
sioni  di  nostro  dolore,  mentre,  a  dir  il  vero,  troppo  mal 
s'accordano  le  operazioni  di  Vandomo  alle  promesse  tante 
volte  fattesi  di  defendere  nostri  stati  contro  chi  avesse 
tentato  d'  invadirli.  86 
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1704.  vii.  12.  (Refers  back  to  the  Cologne  affair,  1688.) 
Quell'  affare,  come  ognuno  sa,  passo  piii  per  le  mani  nostre 
che  di  qualsisia  altro,  e  pero  possiamo  renderne  buon  conto. 
La  veritk  e  che  Casoni  fu  sempre  di  sentimento  che  non 
procrastinasse  la  risoluzione  di  quello  grand'  affare... ma 
avendosi  il  Papa  ordinato  espressamente  che  facessimo  il 
breve  di  confirma  dell'  elezione  del  Principe  Clemente  di 
Bavaria,  ci  convenne  ubidirlo.  Poco  doppo  segul  1'  espulsione 
del  Re  d'  Inghilterra  del  Regno.  Casoni  in  tal'  occasioue  con 
molto  sentimento  ci  disse — Ecco  1'  effetto  del  nostro  breve 
di  Colonia :  Dio  perdoni  a  chi  ha  dato  ad  intendere  al  Papa 
che  non  doveva  temere  gl'  Olandesi.  99 

1714.  xi.  21.  II  S.  Cardinale  Imperiale,  Protettore  d' 
Ibernia,  mi  ha  ricevuto  risposto  sopra  F  affare  de'  Vescovati 
d'  Irlanda,  che  se  persiste  (James)  nell'  antica  pretensione 
che  nel  breve  o  bolla  della  provista  della  Chiesa  si  faccia 
menzione  della  Regia  nominazione : — ma  non  puo  ne  deve 
nelle  presenti  congiunture  da  noi  accordarsi.  118 

20242. 

1701.  ix.  12.  (As  to)  1'  affare  della  Grande  Bretagna. .  .gli 
(il  duca  di  Hamiltone)  sia  somministrato  il  modo  di  contra- 
porre  qualche  liberalitk  alle  molte  che  fa  il  principe  d' 
Oranges  per  corrompere  la  natione  e  singolarmente  i  deputati 
del  parlamento  e  trarli  alle  risolutioni  che  vuole. 

Si  come  tutto  sarebbe  perduto  in  que'  regni,  se  il  consenso 
della  nazione  Scozzesa  accedesse  a  quel  tanto  che  e  stato 
risoluto  in  Inghilterra  sopra  la  successione  ed  esclusione  della 
linea  cattolica ;  o  per  lo  meno  il  ristabilimento  di  questa  ne 
rimanerebbe  in  estrema  difficoltate — cosl  cosa  ne  migliore  ne 
piii  fruttuosa  puo  accadere  che  di  veder  separati  gli  due 
popoli  di  sentimenti,  e  questo  irnpegnarsi  con  publico  decreto 
del  loro  parlamento  a  sostenere  il  partito  contrario  a  cid  che 
hanno  determinate  gl'  Inglesi.  Ne  viene  per  conseguenza  il 
sostentare  delle  ragioni  del  Principe  di  Galles  et  una  emu- 
latione  tra  gli  due  Regni. 

II  Signior  Marchese  di  Torcy  mi  ha  assicurato  che  il  Re 
(i.e.  Louis  XIV),  conoscendo  1'  importanza  del  fatto  e  le 
utilitci  che  possono  risultare,  non  trascurerk,  la  congiuntura,  e 
per  gravato  che  sia  presentemente  di  spese  immense,  non 
lasceni  di  fornire  tutte  le  somme  in  maniera  che  il  partito  de' 
bene  intenzionati  prendrh  la  superiority  nel  prossimo  futuro 
parlamento  di  Scotia. 

S.M.  (Louis)  ha  presentemente  piu  dispendi  che  mai, 
merck  non  solamente  a  tanti  armati  di  mare  e  di  terra... ma 

H.  22 
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eziando  a  tutte  quelle  che  gl'  &  necessario  di  profondere  per 
sostentare  la  Spagna — cosl  si  fa  lecito  d'  invitare  la  Santita 
Vostra  a  voler  entrare  ancor  essa  a  parte  di  questo  aggravio  e 
di  questo  merito  continuando  la  causa  della  religione  con 
qualche  denaro,  e  quando  lo  trova  buono,  con  la  somma  di 
30m  lire  di  cotesta  moneta  che  fanno  ad  un  dipresso  cento 
mila  lire  di  questa  o  poco  di  piii.  10,  11 

ix.  19.  Mi  ha  suggerito  il  Signior  Marchese  di  Torcy  se 
piacesse  alia  Santit^  Vostra  di  contribuirvi  qualche  cosa,  ed 
e  parso  al  minimo  di  supplicarla  presentemente  di  2000 
doppie  a  scomputo  di  questa  somma  di  cui  habbio  1'  onore  di 
scriverle.  14 

x.  24.  II  Corriere  Mancini  ha  ritrovarsi  i  ricapiti  dalla 
Santita  Vostra  beriignissime  indicati  di  lire  20,680  colle  quali 
le  piace  di  conjuvare  la  causa  del  legitimo  sovrano  e  della 
Religione  ne'  Regni  della  Gran  Bretagna.  18 

viii.  29.  (Louis  XIV  told  Gualterio  after  a  despatch  from 
Clement  about  James  III)  che  se  non  se  offeriva  ad  abracciar 
immediatamente  1'  impresa  et  a  procedere  subito  all'  ese- 
cutiorie  di  essa,  era  per  tanto  rneglio  condurla  e  per  non  far 
cosa  la  quale,  per  essere  prernatura,  potesse  recargli  piu  tosto 

pregiudicio  che  facitarla .11  Marchese  di  Torcy,  entrando 

in  quest'  affare,  disse  che  in  doppia  maniera  poteva  con- 
siderarsi  questa  intrapresa  —  1'  una  vivente  il  Principe  d; 
Oranges,  1'  altra  in  evento  della  sua  morte.  Che  in  quarito  al 
primo  caso,  il  R&  non  poteva  intraprendere  cosa  alcuna  per 
fino  che  continuasse  la  pace  con  1'  Inghilterra:  essere  pero 
questa  ad  un  segno  che  verisiinilmente  non  potrebbe  sus- 
sistere  per  lungo  tempo... che  fosse  una  volta  la  guerra,  il  Re 
non  havrebbe  piu  consideratione  alcuna  la  quale  potesse 
ritenerlo  dalT  operare,  se  non  quanto  1'  opportunity  e  il 
segreto  fosse  necessario  all'  impresa.  L'  Inghilterra  essere 
un  paese  difficile  a  conquistarsi  senza  il  concorso  delle  genti 
del  Paese...,  ma  quando  vi  fosse  qualche  appoggio  interne,  la 
cosa  non  farsi  per  riuscire  affatto  malagevole . . .  et  il  Re 
poterlo  ben  far  senza  scrupolo  durante  la  presente  esteriore 
•apparenza  di  pace :  che  dal  canto  suo  il  Principe  d'  Oranges 
non  tralascia  di  far'  ancor  esso  mille  maneggi  pregiuditiali 
alia  Francia.  II  R&  non  vi  si  perderebbe  tempo  per  tanto  e 
.si  anderebbero  mano  in  mano  communicando  a  Vostra 
Santita... che  S.M.  Christianissima  non  tiene  corrispondenze 
nell'  Inghilterra  medesima,  ma  che  il  Re  legitimo  s'  e  vantato 
piu  volte  d'  havere  delle  considerabili...il  quale  il  suo  stesso 
servigio  vuole  che  gli  si  tenga  celato. 

(He  added  that  there  were  many  malcontents  in  England 
who  would  join)  all'  arnii  regie  quando  si  facessero  vedere 
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dentro  dell'   isola   in   forma  di   superiority I  catolici  d' 

Irlanda  essere  pronti  a  moversi  ogni  volta  che  se  ne  presenta 

la  facoltk In  Scotia  esservi  un'  apertura  anche  migliore. 

Esservi   un   tal  Duca  d'  Hamilton,  di  famiglia  appresso  la 

Stuarda Questi  havere  fatto  fare  di  se  medesimo  istanza 

a,  S.M.  Christianissima II  vantaggio  sera  graridissimo  di 

poter  ritrovare  un  partito  gia  formato  e  tale  che  abraccia  una 

considerable   parte   di   Scotia Oltre,   il   vantaggio  della 

situatione,  tanto  a  risguardo  della  multiplicity  de'  porti  per 
ricevere  i  soccorsi  stranieri,  che  delle  montagne  per  ritrovarsi 
in  evento  di  successi  sinistri.  22 — 24 

(If  William  III  dies)  da  un  canto  si  renderebbe  necessario 
di  cogliere  subito  1'  occasione  per  non  perdere  il  momento 

piu  favorevole  che  e  quello  della  vacanza  del  trono Dall' 

altro  pare  impossibile  di  poter  havere  alia  mano  pronti,  in  si 
poco  spatio,  truppe  e  vascelli  e  tutto  cio  che  richiedesi  ad  una 
tauta  espeditione:  ed  il  tenerle  sempre  pronte,  fosse  per 
riuscire  di  spesa  immensa,  di  distrattione  infinita  e  di,  presso 
che  necessariamente,  discopimento  al  segreto.  Queste  sono, 
Padre  Santo,  le  difficoM  che  fin  hora  ci  si  presentano.  26 

x.  31.  (The  Papal  money,  having  arrived  at  Paris,  will  be 
used)  di  rendere  il  Parlamento  di  Scozia  dissenziente  da  cio 
che  5  stato  risoluto  uell'  Inghilterra,  in  ordine  alia  successione 
del  Regno  e  questo  puo  essere  facilmente  il  fondamento  della 

restitutione  del  Re  legitimo  del  Paese Si  &  proposto  uno 

sbarco,  ma  si  trova  difficile  all'  esecutione  in  presenza  d'  una 

fran  flotta  e  questo  non  venga  favorito  delle  genti  del  Paese 
i  e  pensato  che  forse  sarebbe  maggiormente  opportune  di 
invadere  qualche  posto  capace  di  fortificatione  per  sostentarsi 
non  solamente  ma  adunarvi  in  piu  riprese  le  forze  necessarie.... 
(Torcy,  in  a  three  hours'  conversation,  said)  che  i  popoli 
nou  sono  in  conto  alcuno  affettionati  al  nome  del  principe 
d'  Oranges,  e  che  solamente  lo  sofrono  per  timore  che  hanno 
altramente  d'  essere  spogliati  della  liberty  e  del  esercitio  della 
religione  nativa :  che  non  vede  ostaculo  a  favore  del  gioviue 
Re  ogni  volta  che  si  dissipi  questo  terrore.  27,  28 

xi.  28.     II  Marchese  di  Torcy  mi  assicuro  che  il  R&  (i.e. 

Louis)  n'  era  piu  fisso  e  piu  attento  che  mai Veggo  S.M. 

sempre  maggiormente  irreconciliabile  contro  il  Principe  d' 
Oranges  da  cui  unicamente  riconosce  tutti  i  pregiuditii  e 
tutte  le  turbulenze  presenti.  30 

vii.  11.  Non  mancano  colk  a  S.M.B.  (James  III)  defensori 
in  gran  nuinero:  il  Principe  d'  Oranges  e  caduto  in  odio  e 
disestimatione...e  in  questo  Parlamento  ha  preso  la  supe- 

22—2 
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riorita  la  setta  Anglicana  altretanto  av versa  a  lui  quanto 

favorevole  al  Re  legitimo (So  it  seems  just)  di  sperare  che 

la  Providenza  non  habbia  per  altra  cagione  piu  principal- 
mente  unite  in  poco  corso  di  tempo  tante  cose  a  pena  credibili 
nel  sistema  universale  d'  Europa,  se  non  che  per  la  redditione 
universale  de'  Protestanti  alia  Chiesa...un'  opera  che  rendera 
...iimnortale  alia  Chiesa  la  memoria  del  Pontificate  della 
Santita  Vostra.  54,  55 

II  Marchese  di  Torcy  mi  disse  che  se  bene  durando 
presentemente  la  pace  con  1'  Inghilterra,  non  n'  era  luogo  a 
portar  1'  armi  in  quel  regno,  nientedimeno  che  le  cose 
verranno  cosl  vicine  alia  guerra,  che  non  poteva  dubitarsi  che 
tra  poco  il  R&  non  si  trovasse  in  stato  d'  intraprendere  1' 

esecuzione  di  questo  disegno In  tal  caso  (i.e.  William's 

death)  convenimono  che,  anche  non  dichiarata  la  guerra,  il 
Re  senza  contravenire  alia  pace  havrebbe  potuto  dare  ogni 
ajuto  al  Re  suo  cugino  per  moritare  sul  trono,  e  mi  assicurd 
che  S.M.  lo  farebbe  validamente.  58 

1702.  i.  23.  (Italy):  In  mal  punto  sono  giunti...i  van- 
taggi  dell'  armi  Imperiali  in  Italia,  poiche  cid  rende  quella 
Corte  viepiu  altiera  e  difficile  e  per  conseguenza  tanto  meno 
disposta  a  dar  orecchio  alia  Pace,  ingoiando  di  gia  con  la 
speranza  il  dominio  della  maggiore  parte  d'  Italia.... (Clement 
writes  to  inform  Louis  of  this  and  to  remind  him  of)  1'  affetto 
paterno  verso  le  due  Corone  (France  and  Spain)  et  insieme  la 
giusta  apprensione  che  la  Santita  Vostra  ha  di  vedere  le 
provincie  dello  stato  ecclesiastico  desolate  dal  passagio  degl' 

eserciti  stranieri (Louis  orders  Torcy)  assicurare  la  Santita 

Vostra  che  1'  intentione  sua  e  del  R&  Cattolico  &  d'  entrare  in 
una  perfetta  e  strettissirna  confidenza  con  esso  lei,  di  com- 
municargli  i  suoi  consigli...a  quello  scopo  che  sanno  havere 
la  Santita  Vostra  cio&  della  liberta  e  tranquillita  d'  Italia.... 
Le  due  Corone  non  pretendevano  di  porre  per  cid  in  angustie 
la  Santita  Vostra,  ma  di  unirsi  a  suoi  ottimi  fini  con  quella 
confidenza  che  se  deve  tra  Padre  amoroso  e  figli  devoti. 
Essere  intentione  de  i  due  R&  di  rendere  Padrone  la  Santita 
Vostra  delle  loro  forze.  95—99 

II  Re,  posponendo  i  pensieri  di  tutte  le  altre  frontiere  a 
cotesta  guerra,  era  risoluto  di  farvi  un  forzo  straordinario  per 
terminarla  intieramente  e  scacciare  gli  nemici  d'  Italia.... 
Dopo  di  cui  non  brama  altra  cosa  che  di  ritirare  le  sue 
armi...r  intentione  del  R6  essendo  d'  haver  sempre  in  Italia 
dieci  rnila  francesi  di  piu  di  quelli  che  possono  essere  in  qual 
si  sia  modo  le  truppe  Alemanne.  99 
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Le  cose  erano  in  tal  stato  che  la  Santita  Vostra  senza 
esporsi  ad  alcuno  pericolo  e  senza  uscire  del  carattere  che  si 
conviene  alia  dignita  sua,  puo  havere  in  mani  la  sorte  d' 
Italia,  esercitarvi  im'  autorita  superiore  a  quella  che  habbia 
mai  havuta  alcun  altro  Papa  e  superare  la  gloria  di  tutti 
gP  altri  Pontifici.  100 

II  Re  (Louis)  voler  sempre  consigliare  la  Santita  Vostra  a 
sostenere  le  parti  di  Padre  commune... ma  quando  la  famiglia 
Christiana  va  sossopra,  per  colpa  d'  un  ngliuolo  che  vuol 
invadere,  la  ligatura  dovuta  agl'  altri  doversi  attendere  da 
questo  medesimo  Padre  ch'  intraprenda  P  autorita  sua...e 
costringa  P  altro  a  conten tarsi  di  quella  portione  dell'  eredita 
che  gli  appartiene.  108 

iii.  27.  (On  death  of  William  III  Louis)  haveva  di- 
mostrato  maggior  desiderio  che  mai  d'  aiutarla  (S.M.  James) 

e  di  far  ogni  sforzo  per  venire  a  capo  dell'  intrapresa II 

Marchese  di  Torcy  in  effetto  mi  mando  il  progetto  che  questa 
Corte  voglia  applicare  emcacemente.  124 

iv.  10.  II  Signior  Marchese  di  Torcy  (came)  richieden- 
domi  a  supplicarla  (the  Pope)  a  voler  entrare  ancor  essa  per 
il  terzo  della  spesa  a  parte  con  i  due  Re  Christianissimo  e 
Cattolico.  (Gualterio  having  demurred  to  this)  egli  si  ridusse 
alia  richiesta  di  venti  mila  scudi  il  mese,  e  di  ducentomila 
sul  cominciar  dell'  Irnpresa...(he  added)  che  se  Innocenzo  X 
haveva  spesi  cinque  cento  mila  scudi  per  assistere  i  soli 
Cattolici  d'  Irlanda  sollevati,  per  cosl  due  senza  capo,  erano 
sicuri  che  Clemente  XI  non  havrebbero  ricusata  somma  di 
molto  minore  per  rimettere  il  Re  e  la  religione  Cattolica  in 
tutta  la  Gran  Bretagna.  127 

In  quanto  alia  situatione  delle  cose,  e  certamente  la  piu 
favorevole  che  sperare  si  possa,  havendole  a  fare  con  uua 
Principessa  debole  d'  animo  e  di  corpo...in  Scotia,  cessando  il 
Parlamento  colla  morte  del  defonto  Principe  d'  Oranges,  sara 
facile  di  guadagnare  il  Popolo  gia  mai  sodisfatto  dell'  Unione 
coll'  Inghilterra  e  bramoso  d'  allontanarsi  a  sollevarsi  in 
favore  di  Giacomo  3°,  quando  venghino  assicurati  di  validi  e 
indubitati  soccorsi — (so  I  beseech)  V.S.  che  ella  dichiari  le 
sue  iritenzioni,  perche  questa  Corte  non  fara  il  passo  di  spedire 
cola  senza  haverle  prima  sapute.  128 

Le  massime  per  tanto  della  Regina,  quanto  del  ministro 
di  Francia  sono  di  ascoltare  et  accettare  tutto  cio  che  viene 
accennato,  ma  senza  intermettere  le  altre  misure  piu  solide. 

129 

v.  1.  Riscaldandosi  questa  Corte  sopra  gl'  aftari  della 
Gran  Bretagna,  a  misura  che  crescono  le  apparenze  di  guerra 
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con  quel  Regno,  si  applica  seriamente  a  promovere  il  progetto 
di  Scotia.... Lord  Boyn  ripassa  per  promoverlo  appresso  il 
duca  d'  Hamilton.  II  disegno  e  di  procurare  di  guadagnare 
tante  voci  nel  Parlamento  che  deve  aprirsi  fra  poche  setti- 
mane,  che  vaglino  a  rigettare  la  successione  che  gl'  eretici 
Inglesi  bramano  di  stabilire  nel  Principe  d'  Hannover  a 
pregiuditio  della  Reale  Famiglia.  Se  cid  riesce,  pretendono 
di  passare  piu  oltre  e  coll'  istesso  favore  de'  voti  procurare 
che  la  Scotia  reintegri  gl'  antichi  trattati  d'  intelligenza  e  di 
cornmercio  con  questo  Regno,  offerendosi  il  R&  di  dargli  ogni 
facility  per  sua  parte  e  di  farse  la  dare  dal  Re  cattolico ;  che 
questa  nazione  si  dichiari  di  non  voler  participare  nella 
guerra  presente  contro  le  due  Corone...(that  the  Parliament 
would  propose)  alia  Principessa  di  Uanimarca  che  voglia 
riconoscere  il  Re  suo  fratello  per  suo  legitimo  successore,  nel 
qual  caso  la  riconoscerano  per  principale  sovrana  sua  vita 
durante,  altrimente  di  toglierli  afFatto  1'  ubbedienza  et  ac- 
cettare  per  loro  signore  il  Re  Giacomo  Terzo  separatamente 
dell'  Inghilterra.  137,  138 

Sarebbe  pero  de.siderabile  che  riuscisse  piu  tosto  1'  ultima 
idea  che  la  prima  (i.e.  the  corruption  of  the  Scotch  Parliament 
rather  than  a  direct  attack  on  England)  porch£  con  meno 
dispendio  e  senza  dispendio  di  sangue.  Ma  seccome  in  quei 
Paesi  ove  ogni  voto  e  venale,  uon  si  pu6  ottenere  cosa  alcuna 
senza  prezzo,  ho  commissione  di  supplicare  la  V.S.  (i.e.  the 
Pope),  a  nome  del  Re,  a  volere  contribuir  qualche  somma,  quale 
parerk  alia  sua  somma  generositci  maggiormente  adequata. 

138 

vi.  7.  (Torcy  tells  me  so  far  as  risguarda  1'  affare  d' 
America)  et  in  i  pericoli  che  possono  correre  insieme  la 
Religione  et  il  dominio  del  Re  Cattolico.  Mi  fe  conoscere  lo 
stesso  ministro  che  non  pu6  dubitarsi  1'  ogetto  principale  dell' 
armi  Olandesi  et  Inglesi  essere  la  conquista  delle  stesse 
uazioni  di  trarre  a  se  sole  tutto  1'  oro  e  tutto  il  commercio  del 
mondo... (France  cannot  resist)  distratta  com'  &  a  vegliare  con 
le  sue  forze  maritime  alia  sicurezza  delle  proprie  coste,  di 
quelle  di  Spagna,  d'  Italia  et  al  soccorso  del  Portogallo,  (so  the 
maritime  Powers  seeing  the  rich  Churches  with  their  treasures 
in  America)  giungono  a  fermare  il  minimo  piede  in  quelle 
Provincie,  la  prirna  cosa  che  faranno  sark  d'  imposessarsi  d' 
un  tal  mobile  e  fame  moneta.  Con  ci6  senza  haver  piu 
bisogna  d'  Europa,  si  troveranno  in  stato  di  proseguire  la 
guerra  e  d'  aumentare  le  loro  forze... (so  Philip  V  asks  the 
Pope)  che  sia  permesso  a  S.M.C.  di  far  ridurre  una  parte 
de'  detti  ornamenti  in  moneta  e  servirsene  a  difesa  de'  suoi 
dominii  contra  gl'  eretici.  143 — 145 
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x.  23.  II  Marchese  di  Torcy  mi  par!6  circa  i  sogetti  che 
possono  essere  proprii  a  comandare  V  armi  di  V.S.  nelle 
contingenze  presenti,  (and  proposes)  il  Duca  di  Barwick,  il 
quale  veramente  &  lieutenante  generale  delle  Armate  del  Re 
Christianissinio,  perche,  trovatosi  senza  impiego  e  senza  beni, 
non  poteva  prendere  altro  ricorro  fuori  di  quello  a  cui  era 
ricorso  il  R&  suo  padre.  182 

xi.  7.  La  determinazione  di  V.S.  di  non  voler  soffrire  in 
conto  alcuno  quartieri  di  truppe  straniere  nel  suo  stato  e 
degna  dell'  anirao  suo  generoso.  192 

xi.  21.    (Jansenism.)    Concerneute  la  traduttione  del  nuovo 
testamento  fatto  da  Mr.  Simon... questo  affare  fa  sempre  un  • 
gran   strepito...M.   Vescovo   di   Meaux  havea  composto  un 
picciolo  libro  col  titolo  d'  Istruttione  per  additare  gl'  errori 
che  osserva  in  detta  versione.  197 

1701.  xi.  20.  Cioche  mi  ha  mosso  ad  adoprarmivi  e  stato 
1'  essere  informato  delle  continue  calunnie  colle  quali  veniva 
detratto  alia  condotta  et  all'  intentione  di  V.S.  per  ci6  che 
risguarda  glj  interessi  che  hanno  rapporto  alle  due  corone,  in 
maniera  che  se  non  fossero  state  la  giustizia  el  il  buon  giuditio 
del  Re  (Louis)  e  1'  industria  e  la  perfetta  volontk  del  ministro, 
al  quale  ne  professo  e  professero  riconoscenza,  &  indubitato  che 
ne  sarebbero  risultati  disgusti  gravissimi  e  forse  un'  intiera 
rottura.  198 

1703.  i.  22.  II  Signior  Marchese  di  Torcy  mi  disse  non 
esser  luogo  a  trattare  di  tregua  particolare  in  Italia,  peroche 
tutto  cio  che  si  dicesse  della  medesima  non  pu6  risguardarsi 
prudentemente  che  come  una  propositione  captiosa  ordinata  a 
tenere  le  due  corone  in  dispendii  e  gelosie  maggiori  di  quelle 
soffrirono  presentemente  con  farvi  la  guerra...e  ad  opprimere 
i  Popoli  d'  Italia  medesima  quando  una  volta  1'  Imperatore 
havesse  conseguito  di  spogliarle  di  quel  Praesidio  in  cui 
consiste  unicamente  la  difesa  della  loro  liberta...mi  richiese  di 
supplicar  istantissiine  la  S.V.  in  nome  del  Re  a  non  dare 
orecchio  a  tali  proposition!  come  insidiose  et  affatto  lontane 
delle  sue  verissime  intention  i...  Che  il  tempo  presente  non  era 
proprio  ad  una  lega  che  havesse  per  fondamento  la  tranquil- 
litk  d'  Italia.  212,  218 

iii.  22.  Supplico  la  S.V.  ad  essere  persuasa  che  ho 
fatto  tutto  il  possibile  per  far  conoscere  la  difficoltk  della 
domanda  che  le  vien  fatta,  ma  non  e  stato  in  mio  potere  d' 
impedire  la  spedizione  presente,  per  che  le  due  Corti  hanno 
una  si  gran  idea  della  generositk  di  V.S.  et  una  si  grande 
sicurezza  della  parte  che  ella  prende  agl'  affari  del  Re  d' 
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Inghilterra  che,  qualunque  cosa  habbia  saputa  addurre,  non 
si  sono  potuti  persuaders  la  cosa  per  impossibile...Ancorche 
mi  sia  dato  1'  onore  di  riferire  su  1'  affare  del  sussidio  dato 
dalla  S.V.  cosl  generosamente  al  Re  d'  Inghilterra,  niente- 
dimeno  (I  must)  manifestare  i  grandissimi  sentimenti  non 
solamente  di  riconoscenza  ma  d'  ammiratione  con  cui  e  stata 
ricevuta  questa  beneficenza  dalle  due  Corti,  tanto  ruerce  all' 
importanza  sua,  quanto  a  risguardo  della  maniera  eroica 
con  cui  la  S.V.  ha  voluto  obligare  se  stessa,  e  esporre  la 
sua  famiglia  per  non  tralasciare  de  una  parte  un  tentativo 
cotanto  importante  alia  Religione.  224 

v.  14.  (The  Jansenist  book  Un  cas  de  conscience.)  (Louis 
is  against  Papal  interference,  for)  ogni  maggiore  condescen- 
denza  potesse  aprire  una  porta  non  solo  a  i  piu  alti  pregiuditii 
dell'  autorita  reale,  ma  che  potrebbe  giungere  un  giorno  fino  a 
mettere  in  dubbio  la  sicurezza  della  sua  persona.... Tanto 
gelosi  sono  gik  il  governo  et  i  magistrati  di  sostenere  il  costume 
che  non  habbiansi  a  publicare  Breveti  di  cotesta  Corte  senza 
la  affiche  del  Re.... II  Re  medesimo...non  pote  resistere  all' 
istanze  che  concordamente  gli  ferouo  tutti  i  ministri  di  Toga 
mettendogli  tanti  scrupoli  sopra  la  conservatione  della  regia 
independenza  e  della  sicurezza  della  sua  propria  persona — 
Represented  alia  S.V.  che  non  i  soli  Giansenisti  o  loro 
adversarii  sono  quelli  i  quali  sopra  di  ci6  si  oppongono  alle 
procedure  di  Roma,  ma  anche  grandissimo  numero  d'  altri  nel 
rimanente  ben'  intentionati  per  il  grand'  ardore  che  ogai 
genere  di  persona  ha  a  sostenere  le  prerogative  e  liberta 
gallicane,  le  quali  sono,  si  pu6  dire,  la  pupilla  di  questa 
natione,  et  al  sostentamento  di  cui  si  -ritrova  sempre  disposta 
a  sagrificare  ogn'  altro.  227 — 230 

vi.  27.  II  suo  (the  Pope's)  servigio  richiedesse  di 
andare  usando  ogrii  possibile  e  ragionevole  attentione  per 
allontanare  tal  dubbio  :  ci6  che  so  di  certo  che  esser  stato 
scritto  che  siano  fatte  o  siano  per  farsi  alia  S.V.  proposition! 
di  Lega  contro  di  loro  per  parte  deli'  Imperatore,  coll'  oflerta 
di  speciosi  et  apparent!  varitaggi  anche  in  favore  della  giuris- 
dittione  ecclesiastica.  234 

(In  reply  to  20241,  82.)  Sopra  1'ingresso  dell'  armata  di 
questa  Corona  nello  Stato  ecclesiastico  et  i  damn  cagionativi 
S.M.  (Louis)  (apologized)  ascrivendo  il  successo  agP  accidenti 
impensati  della  guerra.  Mi  assicur6  che  1'  esercito  era  fuori 
di  cotesti  confini  e  credo  che  V.S.  possa  essere  presso  che 
sicura  che  non  sia  per  piii  ritornare  da  quella  banda  dentro  la 
presente  campagna....Che  non  erasi  trattato  di  bagatella,  ma 
di  materia  gravissima  quant'  era  1'  espulsione  di  un  vescovo 
(i.e.  Sorento)  fatta  con  mano  armata.  Essere  questo  tras- 
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corso  gravissimo  in  ogni  luogo,  lo  era  maggiore  in  Napoli 
dove  lo  Stato  Ecclesiastico  godeva  da  tanti  secoli  il  suo  intiero 
possesso.  Che  il  principio  della  differenza  non  era  divenuta 
da  V.S.  nia  dal  Vice-Re.  238,  239 

viii.  6.  II  Signior  Marchese  di  Torcy  par!6  frequente- 
rnente  dell'  affare  dell'  Inquisitore  Generate  di  Spagna,  acci6, 
secondo  il  concerto  gia  preso,  venga  terminato  colla  possibile 
brevita,  mi  richiese  a  nome  del  Re,  di  voler  supplicare 
segretamente  la  S.V.  a  degnarsi  di  andar  concedendo  qualche 
dilatione  all'  ultimatione  di  tale  negotio.  244 

viii.  29.  (Gualterio  having  asked  for  a  promise  from  Torcy) 
che  non  vi  fark  da  questa  parte  difficoltci  alcuna  ad  accettare 
la  Costitutione  (i.e.  Bull  condemning  Jansenism),  ricus6  asso- 
lutamente  il  S.  Marchese  di  darmi  tale  scrittura,  (adding) 
essere  impossibile  di  ritenere  i  magistrati  che  non  persuades- 
sero  alia  conservatione  degl'  tisi  paterni.  248,  249 

1704.  vi.   16.     Havendo  io  premuto...per  1'  uscita  delle 
truppe  dal   Ferrarese,...il   Marchese  mi  alleg6   un    trattato 
fatto  tra  la  S.V.  et  il   R6  e  stipolato  sotto  19  Decembre 
1702,  con  cui  in  caso  d'  invasione  dello  Stato  Ecclesiastico 
si   concede  agl'  eserciti   delli  due  R&  1'  ingresso  libero  nel 
medesimo    per   difenderlo    e    discacciarue   gl'   invasori...che 
si  sarebbe  fatto  assolutamente  il  possibile  per  ottenere  un 
tal  fine  ma  che  bisogna  riportarsi  a  i  generali  circa  il  modo. 

264 

x.  5.  Nelle  nazioni  straniere  e  sopra  tutto  nelle  Corti  de' 
gran  principi  vi  sono  delle  massime  false... pensano  che  la 
Corte  di  Roma  voglia  distendere  sempre  la  propria  giuris- 
dittione  e  diminuire  quella  del  R&  onde  ne  nascono  le  difficoltk 

le  quali  si  incontrano Le  massime  publicate  dal  Parlamento 

di  Digione  sono  communi  di  tutta  la  nazione  e  massime  dei 
tribunali,  n&  vi  &  alcuno  tanto  nel  foro  quanto  nella  Corte 
anche  tra  i  particolari  anzi  nel  clero  medesimo  il  quale  non 
venisse  ad  ogni  rottura  et  estremitk  per  la  difesa  e  sostenta- 

mento  di  esse II  R&  6  di  tutti  gl'  altri  il  meno  attaccato  a 

tal  materie  tuttavia  si  crede  obligate  a  difendere  le  massime 
del  Regno. 

1705.  i.   5.     (Gualterio   tells  the   Pope  it  is  wrong    to 
prejudice  the  minds  of  the  French  clergy  against  paying  their 
taxes.)     Merck  a  i  gravissimi  bisogni  dello  Stato  nella  guerra 
che  il  R&  sostiene  e  da  cui  viene  assolutamente  costretto  a 
domandare  dar  sussiclii  dal  clero  e  gl'  ecclesiastichi  largiti, 
trattandosi  dello   mantenimento  della   Religione   mentre   si 
combatte  con  gl'  eretici...non  solo  non  pu6  sperare  che  habbia 

22—5 
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a  seguire  alcun  vantaggio  all3  ordine  ecclesiastico  ma  il  clero 
medesimo  sarebbe  il  primo  a  richiamare  di  tali  officii,  conos- 
cendo  ciascheduno  che  S.M.  nelle  domande  clie  fa  e  spinto  da 
una  necessity  precisa.  277 

1712.  vii.  18.  II  Cardinale  Gualterio,  in  nome  del  Re 
Britannico,  supplica  umilissimamente  la  S.V.  a  volersi  degnare 
di  concedere  alia  Maestk  Sua  (in  occasione  che  per  le  note 
contingenze  deve  uscire  dallo  Regno  di  Francia  e  ritirarsi  in 
paesi  esterni,  forse  anche  dominati  da  principi  protestanti)  il 
privilegio  dell'  altare  portabile  nella  forma  piu  arnpia,  solito 
ad  accomodarsi  alle  teste  coronate.  309 

ix.  25.  Prendo  1'  ardire  di  rinovare  humilmente  alia  S.V. 
in  nome  di  S.M.B.  (James  III)  le  piu  vive  e  rispettose  istanze 
per  la  promotione  di  Mr.  di  Polignac  (i.e.  as  Cardinal),  dalla 
M.S.  nominate  alia  S.V....Io  prendo  1'  ardire  di  non  dissimu- 
lare  a  S.V.  che  il  solo  vedere  adempite  le  nomine  degli  altri 
Re  nella  ultima  creatione  di  Cardinali,  e  tralasciata  la  sua,  ha 
riempito  lo  cuore  di  S.M.  d'  amarezza.  311,  313 

1714.  ix.  20.     Mi  commanda  la  Maestk  del  Re  Britannico 
col  mezzo  del  suo  Segretario  di  Gabinetto  di  rappresentare 
alia  S.V.  lo  stato  di'  suoi  affari  e  la  risoluzione  in  cui  continua 
tuttavia  di  passare  ne'  suoi  regni  ogni  volta  che  se  gliene  apra 
tal  apertura  che  la  risolutione  ne  divenga  prudente.         320 

1715.  xii.  6.    (Let  S.V.  supply  money  for  Scotland)  che  la 
perdita  del   Regno  della  Morea  che  si  e  fatto  quest'  anno 
rimanerk  ricompensata  largamente  con  1'   acquisto  de'  tre 
Regni  di  Gran  Bretagna.  336 

1716.  ii.  29.     II  Re  (James  III)  ha  per  se  la  giustizia 
della  sua  causa,  la  buona  volont&  de'  sudditi  et  il  proprio 
valore,  ma  militano  contro  di  lui  truppe  regelate,  abondanti  d' 

ogni  militare  apparato So  le  angustie  dell'  erario  suo  (i.e. 

the  Pope's)  e  le  urgenze  che  derivano  d'  altrove,  ma  si  tratta 
di  affare  capitale  per  la  religione  cattolica.     Peroche,  Santo 
Padrone,  si  e  stata  sentenza  de'  santi  Padri  che  si  potessero 
disfare  per  redimere  un   regno  altra  volta  fedelissimo  alia 
Chiesa,...per  sottrarre   alia   persecuzione   i  Cattolici  rimasti 
cola...  ;   per  togliere  la  superiority  che  gl'  heretici   si   sono 
ultimamente  acquistata  in  Europa  e  rivolgere  il  peso  della 
bilancia  in  favore  della  parte  Cattolica,  acquistando  un  nuovo 
difensore  contro  tutte  le  opposizioni  delle  quali  e  minacciata 
la  Sede  Apostolica.  340 

iii.  5.     II  Re  (James)  ha  perduto  quindici  mila  luigi  d'  oro, 

che  gli  erano  stati  spediti Esso   mi  necessita  a  portarle 

nuove  suppliche  per  qualche  soccorso.  343 
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1717.  iii.  25.  (Memorial  sent  to  James  III.)  Uno  de'  piu 
important!  interessi  che  S.M.  (James)  habbia  in  questa  Corte 
e  quello  di  conservare  il  suo  diritto  alia  nomina  Cardinalizia, 
quando  si  da  luogo  alia  promozione  delle  Corone.  Sarebbe 
stato  non  solamente  opportune  ma  necessario  di  parlare  di  ci6 
a  S.S.  s'  ella  medesima  non  havesse  prevenuto  il  Re  su  questa 
inateria.  390,  391 

20243. 

1700.  xii.  28.  (A  Brief  from  Clement  to  Louis  XIV  on 
receiving  the  will  of  Charles  II  of  Spain,  telling  him  that  the 
Pope  will  act  as  mediator  for  Leopold  if  he  has  any  claims 
on  Italy.  But  if  Leopold  appeals  to  war)  nos,  necessitate 
quadam  impellente,  ea  inibimus  consilia,  quae  ad  reddendam 
ab  exterorum  militum  incursu  immunem  Italiam,  in  qua 
custodienda  modis  omnibus  ecclesiasticae  ditionis  cura  nobis 
incumbit,  expedire  magis  arbitremur.  Quae  omnia  ad  maies- 
tatem  tuam  eatenus  deferimus,  quatenus  confidimus  te,  pro 
eximio  illo  zelo,  quo  tanta  nominis  tui  laude  eandem  Cattolici 
Regis  voluntatern,  post  habitis  omnibus,  ob  bonum  Christi- 
anae  Reipublicae  ac  universae  Europae  tranquillitatem,  com- 
plexum  fuisse. 

1714.  v.  29.  (Clement  XI  to  James  III.)  Cum  nos  ab 
ipso  pontificatus  nostri  prirnordio  usque  in  presentem  diem, 
pluribus  cathedralibus  ecclesiis,  quas  in  regno  tuo  Hiberniae 
pastoralis  solatii  destitui  contigit,  plures  iisdem  in  episcopos 
praefecimus,  pastoralem  curam,  regimen  et  administrationem 
earundem  ecclesiarum  comrnittendo...verum  in  litteris  huius- 
modi  nullam  tuarum  de  personis  predictis  nominationum 
mentionem  fieri  censuerimus...idcirco  per  praesentes  expresse 
declaramus  nullum  ex  tali  omissione,  quam  temporum  con- 
ditio  postulabat,  tibi  tuisque  iuribus  detrimentum  illatum 
fuisse  vel  umquam  inferi  posse:  sed  ea  omnia  ita  salva 
integra  atque  illesa  remansisse  perinde  ac  si  in  omnibus 
eisdem  literis  expressa  tuarum  nominationum  huiusmodi 
mentio  facta  fuisset.  7 

1717.  vii.  11.  (Clement  XI  to  James  III.)  Sire,  ce 
matin  Monseigneur  Vatelli  m'a  ordonne  de  part  du  Pape  de 
rendre  compte  k  Votre  Majeste  que  demain  on  tiendra  Con- 
sistoire  pour  nommer  Cardinal  le  Conte  d'Alberoni,  et  que 
nonobstant  de  toutes  les  representations  faites  k  Sa  Saintete 
par  les  embassadeurs  de  toutes  les  autres  Cours,  il  a 
surmonte  les  inconveniens  uniquement  en  consideration  de 
Votre  Majeste  quoy  qu'ils  menacent  de  fermer  la  Nonciature. 

16 
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1706.  viii.  31.  (Clement  XI  to  Louis  XIV  on  Gallican 
Church  and  Jansenism.)  Quae  sub  nomine  postremi  Con- 
ventus  Cleri  Gallicani  typis  vulgata  (as  to  Jansenism  are 
condemned).  Quamobrem  absque  pastoralis  muneris  nostri 
negligentia,  omittere  diutius  non  potuimus,  quin  eas  quas  in 
eodem  coetu  assertis  actisque  conceperamus,  querelas  ad 
venerabiles  fratres  archiepiscopos  episcopos  et  alios  ecclesias- 
ticos  viros  qui  inibi  turn  congregati  fuerant,  deferri  curaremus 
eadem  archiepiscopali  autoritate  quam  Deo  autore,  licet  in- 
digne,  gerimus  et  Eo  adiuvante  sustinebimus,  sedulo  ad- 
monentes  ut  plenitudinem  potestatis  huic  uni  B.  Petri 
Cathedrae  divinitus  attributam,  usurpare  non  audeant,  et 
eiusdern  de  Cattolica  fide  decreta  venerari,  et  exsequi  discant, 
non  discutere  aut  iudicare  audeant.  38 

1701.  iii.  7.  (Clement  XI  to  Emperor  Leopold,  to  stop 
inrush  of  German  troops  into  Italy.)  Con  estrema  afflizione 
consideriamo  1'  infelice  Italia  a  divenir  teatro  d'  iin'  orribile 
guerra  ed  in  conseguenza  deploriamo  il  poco  frutto  di  quella 
mediazione  che  havevamo  ofierta  con  tante  lagrime....Io 
pregho  M.V.  (Leopold)  colla  presente  littera  scritta  di  nostro 
pugno  a  non  permettere  chc  le  sue  truppe  habbiano  ad  essere 
apportatrici  in  Italia  di  si  formidabili  sciagure.  Meritano 
questi  popoli,  in  recompensa  di  quella  passione  che  hanno 
sempre  inanifestata  verso  la  sua  augustissima  Casa,  rnerita  la 
Santa  Sede,  merita  la  Chiesa,  merita  Dio  che  la  Maestk 
Vostra...preferisca  la  salvezza  publica  ad  ogn'  altro  risguardo. 

44 

1717.  viii.  25.  (Clement  to  Philip  V  to  stop  the  use  of 
the  crusading  fleet  for  Spanish  purposes.)  Quis  enim  non 
videt  quantis  fieres  apud  Regem  regum  rationibus  obnoxius 
si  consiliarii  tui  id  ab  se  exstorquere  potuissent  ut  publicam 
causam  desereres,  et  arnaa  aliunde  converteres  et  a  te  ipso 
quodamodo  alienes,  datam  iterum  ac  saepius  nobis  fidem, 
imo  potius  omnipotenti  Deo,  non  praestares?  49 

vii.  6.  (Brief  of  Clement  nominating  Gualterio  Protector 
of  England.)  77 

20245. 

1720.  iii.  (Cardinal  Alberoni  and  some  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him.)  La  principale  accusa  che  ho  inteso 
venir  portata  contro  di  me  consiste  in  che  io,  abusando  della 
confidenza  di  cui  venivo  honorato  dalla  Maestk  Cattolica, 
habbia  eccitato  1'  incendio  d'  una  cosl  grave  guerra  in  Europa 
in  tempo  che  1'  armi  dell'  Imperatore  erano  impegnate  contro 
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il  Turco  che  io  poi  ne  sia  stato  il  mantenitore  di  questa 
guerra  e  facil  cosa  a  credere... (for)  Senza  collegati  non  puo  il 
Re  Cattolico  pensare  a  far  conquiste  in  Italia,  particolarmente 
in  un  tempo  in  cui  non  ha  denaro,  non  ha  truppe,  non  ha  chi 
le  possa  commandare  contro  Regni  piii  perfidi  che  mai,  con 
un  popolo  smorto,  con  una  nobilita  malecontenta,  ed  in  fine 
privi  che  siano  d'  ogni  aiuto  divino  ed  umano.  14,  28 

20359. 

1716.  i.  6.  Le  Petit  Roy  d'Angleterre  doit  etre  arrive 
en  Ecosse.  Sa  presence  y  est  necessaire  pour  soutenir  sa 
partie,  mais  1'Empereur,  les  Olandais  et  les  Protestants 
d'Allemagne  croyent  avoir  un  si  grand  interet  h,  soutenir  le 
Roy  Georges  sur  le  trone  que  je  doute  qu'il  puisse  reussir 
dans  son  entreprise.  217 

20327. 

1711.  ix.  12.  S.S.  pretend  que  les  Catholiques  qui  sont 
en  Angleterre  on  qui  viennent  ici  et  les  Heretiques  m£me, 
qui  sont  bien  intentionnes  pour  la  Religion  Catholique  et 
pour  le  service  du  Roy  sans  oser  le  faire  paroitre,  n'osent 
recourir  dans  leurs  besoins  &  un  Protecteur  qui  seroit  sujet 
ou  du  parti  de  France.  S.S.  propose  que  M.  le  Cardinal 
Gualterio  eut  seul  le  titre  de  Protecteur  d'Angleterre  selon 
la  nomination  du  Roy  et  fut  charge  ge"neralement  de  tout  ce 
qui  regarde  les  interests  de  S.M....,  mais  que  S.S.  pourroit 
prendre  Pexpedient  d'etendre  les  pouvoirs  qu'elle  a  donne  au 
Cardinal  Sacripanti,  comme  Protecteur  d'lCcosse,  jusques  en 
Angleterre,  sans  lui  donner  le  titre  de  Protecteur  de  ce 
Royaume.  256 

S.S.  disse  che  la  Maesta  Sua  poteva  dare  1'  onore  della 
sua  confidenza  a  chi  gli  pareva :  ma  la  carica  di  Protettore 
del  Regno  era  necessario  che  fosse  data  a  un  Cardinale  non 
fattionario.  260 

20581  a. 

c.  1724.  La  poca  intelligenza  e  habilitk  del  Papa  (Inno- 
cenzio  XIII)  al  travaglio  e  verisimile  che  produca  due  effetti. 
Uno  di  fargli  abandonare  almeno  fra  qualche  tratto  di  tempo 
gran  parte  del  governo  all'  arbitrio  de'  ministri.  L'  altro  del 
renderlo  alieno  da  concepire  alti  disegni,  1'  esecuzione  de' 
quali  richieda  grande  meditazione  e  coragio  per  superare  le 
difficolta.  II  piii  sublime  ogetto  de'  loro  pensieri  sarebbe 
quello  di  liberare  1'  Italia  della  schiavitti  in  cui  1'  ha  ridotta 
la  Casa  d'  Austria,  e  pero  certissimo  che  il  Papa  presente  non 
entrerk  in  questa  grande  impresa.  153 
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20581  b. 

1716.  Per  contrabalanciare  la  prepotenza  degl'  Alemanni, 
una  intima  et  indissolubile  unione  con  la  Corte  di  Spagna 

sarci  il  piu  adaltato  rimedio In  ordine  a  cio  che  risguarda 

la  Costituzione...debbia  essere  di  fare  conoscere  che  la  nostra 
Corte  ha  le  stesse  buone  intenzioni  che  pud  havere  la  Sede 
Apostolica.  90 

1724.  v.  28.  II  nuovo  Papa  (Benedict  XIII)  e  buono  in 
se  stesso  e  ha  dimostrato  sempre  sentimenti  di  rispetto  verso 
i  Princtpi...dentro  i  termini  della  moderazione  religiosa  e 
d'  un  grave  distaccamento  delle  cose  secolari,  habbia  havuto 
nel  cuore  molta  divozione  verso  la  Casa  Reale  di  Francia. 

179 
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